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THE  ORIGIN  [OF  THE  ALPHABET. 


Dr,  Isaac  Taylor  begins  his  inter-  and  their  forms  are  not  arbitrarily 
esting  book  on  “  The  Alphabet  ’*  by  changed,  except  on  very  rare  occasions, 
saying  that,  “  if  we  set  aside  the  still  And  such  inventions  and  changes  have 
more  wonderful  invention  of  speech,  the  always  been  the  product  of  analogy.  * 
discovery  of  the  Alphabet  may  fairly  be  The  Mormon  alphabet,  which  Joseph 
accounted  the  most  difficult  as  well  as  Smith  averred  had  been  revealed  to  him 
the  most  fruitful  of  all  the  past  achieve-  by  an  angel,  was  really  a  modification 
ments  of  the  human  intellect.”  But,  of  English  cursive  writing,  and  the  syl- 
like  speech,  it  was  not  discovered  all  at  labary  invented  by  Sekwoia  for  his 
once.  The  history  of  the  alphabet,  in  Cherokee  fellow-countrymen  was  mod- 
fact,  is  a  history  of  slow  and  painful  elled  on  the  characters  he  had  seen  in 
growth,  and  every  letter  contains  the  European  books.  The  new  characters 
record  of  its  origin  and  transformations  in  Mr.  Pitman’s  phonetic  alphabet  owe 
as  indelibly  imprinted  upon  it  as  the  rec-  their  existence  to  the  letters  to  which 
ords  of  the  past  history  of  life  are  in-  we  have  been  accustomed  ever  since  we 
delibly  imprinted  upon  the  rocks.  were  children. 

One  of  the  chief  lessons  of  Dr.  Tay-  If,  then,  no  new  alphabetic  letters  are 
lor’s  book  is  that  the  history  of  our  writ-  ever  devised,  even  in  this  inventive 
ing  forms  no  exception  to  that  law  of  age  of  the  world,  except  in  imitation 
development  which  modern  research  has  and  after  the  analogy  ot  the  letters  of 
found  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  our  current  alphabet,  we  may  well  ask 
the  universe.  Letters  are  not  arbitrarily  how  this  alphabet  itself  originally  came 
invented,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  into  existence.  In  other  words,  what 
Niw  Siaixs.— VoL.  XLIII.,  No.  3  lo 
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was  the  origin  of  the  alphabet  which  we 
still  use,  and  in  which  we  endeavor, 
however  imperfectly,  to  express  the 
manifold  sounds  of  our  English  lan¬ 
guage  ? 

We  can  trace  its  history  back  to  a 
certain  point.  The  English  alphabet  is 
the  alphabet  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
Roman  alphabet  was  the  alphabet  of  the 
Greeks,  while  the  Greek  alphabet,  as 
certain  legends  about  it  affirmed,  was 
in  turn  derived  from  the  Phoenicians. 
That  these  legends  were  correct  has 
been  abundantly  proved  by  modern  in¬ 
quiry.  Not  only  are  the  names  given  to 
the  letters  by  the  Greeks  of  Phoenician 
origin  and  practically  identical  with  the 
names  given  to  the  same  letters  in  the 
Hebrew  alphabet ;  we  now  know  from 
inscriptions  that  the  oldest  forms  of  the 
Greek  letters  are  more  or  less  identical 
with  the  forms  of  the  same  leiters  in  the 
oldest  Phoenician  texts.  Not  only  is  the 
Phoenician  name  of  the  first  letter,  aleph, 

"  an  ox,”  still  pronounced  every  time 
we  speak  of  the  alpha  bet,  but  we  may 
still  see  in  the  form  of  our  capital  A  the 
resemblance  to  the  head  of  an  ox  which 
caused  some  old  Phoenician  school¬ 
master  to  call  it  by  that  animal’s  name. 
Thus  far  the  history  of  our  alphabet  is 
clear  ;  like  its  name,  it  came  from  those 
Englishmen  of  the  ancient  world,  the 
practical  and  adventurous  traders  of  the 
Canaanitish  coast. 

But  was  it  really  a  Phoenician  inven¬ 
tion  ?  This  has  sometimes  been  assumed 
on  the  strength  of  the  names  given  to 
the  letters,  and  attempts  have  been  made 
to  show  that  the  letters  may  be  reduced 
to  pictures  corresponding  with  the 
names.  All  analogy,  however,  is  against 
such  an  assumption.  We  know  a  good 
deal  now  about  the  Phoenicians,  and  we 
And  that,  although  they  were  admirable 
adopters  and  improvers  of  other  men’s 
arts  and  industries,  they  invented  none 
of  their  own.  They  were  intermedi¬ 
aries,  not  originative  geniuses,  and  it 
would  be  strange  if  so  wonderful  an  in¬ 
vention  as  the  alphabet  had  formed  the 
single  exception  to  their  usual  character. 
No  traces,  moreover,  have  been  met 
with  in  Phoenician  lands  of  the  primitive 
hieroglyphs  out  of  which  the  alphabetic 
letters  are  supposed  to  have  grown. 
The  rude  rock  sculptures  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tyre  imply  a  condition 


of  society  infinitely  below  that  in  which 
a  pictorial  system  of  writing  first  be¬ 
comes  possible,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
barbarous  races  who  inhabited  the 
country  before  the  Phoenicians  arrived 
there  from  the  East.  Then,  again,  had 
the  ”  Phoenician”  alphabet  really  been 
a  Phoenician  invention,  we  should  have 
expected  it  to  contain  two  separate  sym¬ 
bols  for  the  letters  called  in  Hebrew  ihin 
and  sin  {sh  and  r),  as  well,  probably,  as 
two  symbols  for  the  two  gutturals  still 
heard  in  Arabic,  ' ayin  and  ghain,  the 
latter  of  which  appears  in  the  names  of 
the  Canaanite  towns  Gomorrah  and 
Gaza.  So  long,  however,  as  no  proofs 
are  forthcoming  that  the  Phoenicians 
ever  used  hieroglyphs  or  pictorial  char¬ 
acters,  we  may  safely  put  on  one  side 
the  theory  of  the  Phoenician  origin  of  the 
alphabet. 

Another  theory  has  lately  been  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  eminent  historian  of 
Oriental  antiquity,  Eduard  Meyer.  He 
suggests  that  the  Phoenicians  received 
the  alphabet  from  the  Hiitites,  whose 
importance  for  the  history  of  ancient 
culture  is  but  just  beginning  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  The  Hiitites,  as  we  now  know, 
employed  a  peculiar  system  of  hierogly¬ 
phic  writing,  which  they  seem  to  have 
brought  southward  with  them  from 
Kappadokia,  and  they  were  the  immedi¬ 
ate  neighbors  of  the  Phoenician  tribes. 
Their  advance-guard,  indeed,  had  even 
occupied  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes  as  well 
as  Hamath,  and,  in  the  vicinity  of  Car- 
chemish,  Hittites  and  Aramaeans  were 
mixed  together  in  close  contact.  There 
are,  too,  certain  curious  resemblances 
between  some  of  the  Phoenician  letteis 
and  the  Hittite  hieroglyphs,  of  which  1 
shall  speak  later  on  ;  the  form  of  the 
letter  k,  for  instance,  called  kaph,  or  the 
”  hand,”  by  the  Phoenicians,  has  little 
similarity  to  the  human  hand,  while  it 
resembles  very  remarkably  the  long- 
sleeved  glove  with  only  a  thumb  which 
appears  in  the  Hittite  inscriptions. 
But,  although  all  competent  authorities 
are  now  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
strange  syllabary  once  used  in  Cyprus 
and  Asia  Minor  was  derived  from  the 
Hittite  hieroglyphs.  Dr.  Meyer  has  as  yet 
found  no  one  to  assent  to  his  hypothe¬ 
sis  that  the  same  origin  must  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  Phoenician  alphabet.  In- 
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deed,  until  the  Hittite  system  of  writing  The  oldest  monument  of  it  we  possess  is 
has  been  fully  deciphered,  the  hypothe-  only  of  the  ninth  century  b.c.,  and  if  it 
sis  must  be  regarded  at  best  as  a  mere  had  already  existed  for  a  thousand 
possibility.  years,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 

A  new  hypothesis  has  just  been  started  it  is  that  no  earlier  examples  of  it  have 
by  the  Assyrian  scholar.  Dr.  Hommel.  as  yet  been  found.  An  alphibet,  further- 
He  believes  that  the  Bedouin  tribes  who  more,  which  was  a  thousand  years  old 
bordered  on  the  ancient  monarchy  of  would  have  undergone  so  many  changes 
Babylonia  acquired  a  knowledge  of  a  that  its  original  appearance,  and  there- 
certain  number  of  cuneiform  characters  fore  its  origin  and  connections,  would 
in  their  primitive  pictorial  form,  and  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
gave  to  each  of  them,  as  a  phonetic  to  trace. 

value,  the  first  sound  in  the  Semitic  word  Dr.  Hommel' s  theory,  however,  is  but 
which  the  character  signified  when  used  a  modification  of  one  of  which  Dr. 
as  an  ideograph.  Thus  the  first  letter  Deecke  made  himself  the  champion  a 
of  this  Bedouin  alphabet  was  'a,  because  few  years  since,  but  which  has  found  no 
the  Semitic  word  alpu,  "  an  ox,”  began  acceptance  or  favor  among  scholars, 
with  this  sound,  and  or  ”  ox,”  was  He  proposed  to  derive  the  Phoenician 
the  word  signified  by  the  Babylonian  letters  from  the  cuneiform  syllabary  of 
character  in  which  Dr.  Hommel  sees  the  Assyria,  which  possesses  over  500  differ- 
prototype  of  the  Phoenician  aUph.  In  ent  characters.  It  might  have  been 
this  way  the  uncultured  wanderers  of  the  thought  that  with  such  a  choice  he  would 
desert  effected  what  the  cultured  popu-  have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  twenly- 
lations  of  Chaldaea  and  Assyria  never  two  which  bore  a  resemblance  to  the 
thought  of  achieving — the  creation  of  an  twenty-two  Phoenician  letters,  espe- 
alphabet.  The  period  to  which  Dr.  cially  when  it  is  remembered  that  almost 
Hommel  would  assign  the  achievement  every  Assyrian  character  has  more  than 
is  about  2000  B.c.  one  phonetic  value.  But  such  was  not 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  theory  in-  the  case.  Dr.  Deecke  had  to  seek  his 
volves  a  host  of  difficulties.  Nomads  prototype  characters  among  varieties  of 
have  never  been  writers  and  readers,  the  cuneiform  syllabary  which  differed 
much  less  the  inventors  of  an  alphabet,  in  age  and  locality,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
and  the  Bedouins  especially  have  never  this  license,  was  still  further  obliged  to 
t  distinguished  themselves  for  their  liter-  assume  intermediate  forms  for  them 
ary  tastes.  While  their  settled  kinsfolk  which  never  existed  either  in  the  cunei- 
and  neighbors  have  occupied  themselves  form  syllabary  or  in  the  Phoenician 
in  engraving  inscriptions  and  composing  alphabet.  His  attempt  only  proved 
books,  they  have  been  content  to  wander  that,  whatever  else  might  be  the  origin 
or  destroy.  The  life  of  a  ”  desert  of  the  alphabet,  it  was  not  to  be  found 
ranger,”  in  fact,  offers  little  inducement  in  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
to  literary  activity,  and  there  is  little  in  Ionia. 

it  which  needs  to  be  recorded.  The  About  one  thing,  however,  scholars 
date,  moreover,  to  which  the  invention  of  were  all  agreed.  The  alphabet  did  not 
the  alphabet  is  assigned  is  either  too  re-  suddenly  burst  into  being,  like  Athene 
mote  or  too  modern.  It  is  too  modem  from  the  head  of  Zeus.  It  is  not  an  in- 
on  the  one  side,  since  recent  discoveries  vention  which  would  occur  spontane- 
have  shown  that  the  origin  and  early  his-  ously  to  the  mind  even  of  the  most 
tory  of  Babylonian  civilization  is  far  gifted  genius.  We  now  know  something 
older  than  we  had  fancied,  and  the  about  the  history  of  the  systems  of  writ- 
cuneiform  characters  had  lost  their  orig-  ing  used  by  the  chief  civilized  nations 
inal  pictorial  forms  centuries  before  of  the  ancient  world,  the  Egyptians,  the 
Dr.  Hommel’s  date  of  2000  b.c.  Dong  Babylonians,  and  the  Chinese  ;  and  in 
•  before  that,  the  character  which  denoted  every  case  we  can  trace  the  slow  and 
an  ox  had  lost  its  resemblance  to  an  ox’s  gradual  process  by  which  they  passed 
head,  and  had  degenerated  into  a  mere  from  a  pictorial  to  an  ideographic  stage, 
group  of  wedge-shaped  lines.  On  the  and  then  through  a  syllabic  to  a  rudi- 
other  hand,  the  date  is  too  remote  if  we  mentary  form  of  alphabetic  writing.  In¬ 
turn  to  the  Phoenician  alphabet  itself,  deed,  the  Babylonians  and  Chinese,  with 
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all  their  culture  and  originality,  never 
reached  the  last-mentioned  stage  at  all, 
while  the  Egyptians  allowed  all  these 
various  stages  of  growth  to  remain,  ster¬ 
eotyped  as  it  were,  side  by  side.  They 
never  perceived  the  advantage  of  retain¬ 
ing  only  those  characters  which  had  an 
alphabetic  value,  and  of  getting  rid  of 
the  cumbrous  machinery  of  syllabic 
characters,  of  ideographs,  and  of  de¬ 
terminatives.  It  required  a  long  experi¬ 
ence,  and  contact  with  those  who  had 
no  prejudices  in  favor  of  a  traditional 
mode  of  writing,  to  take  this  final  step 
and  regard  our  written  symbols  as  repre¬ 
senting  sounds  merely,  and  not  ideas  or 
things. 

Writing,  at  the  outset,  is,  and  must 
be,  hieroglyphic  or  pictorial.  Early 
man  was  fond  of  drawing,  as  the  child 
is  now  ;  and  in  the  pictures  of  mam¬ 
moths  and  reindeer,  scratched  with  a 
flint  tool  on  the  bones  found  in  the 
caves  of  Southern  France,  we  may  sec 
the  beginnings  of  an  art  which  culmi- 
'nated  in  one  direction  in  the  creation  of 
a  system  of  writing.  Systems  of  writing 
have  been  met  with,  not  only  among 
the  civilized  populations  whom  the 
Spaniards  discovered  in  Central  America, 
but  even  among  a  very  considerable 
number  of  barbarous  and  savage  tribes. 
The  Red  Indian  of  America  knew  how 
to  write  letters  upon  bark,  and  a  volume 
of  prayers  and  religious  h>mns  has  act¬ 
ually  been  printed  at  Vienna  in  the 
native  characters  of  the  Micmacs.  But 
these  characters  and  systems  of  writing 
are  always  pictorial ;  it  is  only  where  a 
civilization  has  lasted  for  a  long  while 
and  the  people  have  been  long  accus¬ 
tomed  to  reading  and  writing,  as  among 
the  Mayas  of  Central  America,  that  the 
pictorial  characters  tend  to  become 
phonetic.  Facts  bear  out  the  conclusion 
of  philosophy,  that  writing  begins  with 
pictures.  All  systems  of  writing  not 
only  must  be  pictorial  in  their  origin  ; 
we  find  that  they  actually  are  so. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Phoenician 
alphabet  is  any  exception  to  this  rule. 
And  there  is  one  fact  connnected  with 
it  which  goes  to  show  that  it  is  not. 
The  word  alphabet  rticn  us  to  alpha 
bita,  the  names  of  the  first  two  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  these  again 
to  the  Phoenician  aleph  and  blth,  which 
are  still  the  names  of  the  first  two  letters 


in  Hebrew.  Now,  these  names  signify 
“  ox"and  “  house,”  and  the  most  prob¬ 
able  explanation  of  their  origin  is  that 
the  Phoenicians  saw  some  likeness  be¬ 
tween  the  letters  denoted  by  them  and 
the  pictures  of  an  ox  (or  ox-head)  and 
house.  The  memory  of  the  Phoenician 
boy  was  supposed  to  be  assisted  by  the 
analogy,  just  as  in  our  nursery  days  it 
was  supposed  that  we  should  learn  our 
alphabet  more  easily  if  we  were  told 
that  "  A  was  an  archer  who  shot  at  a 
frog.”  We  may  therefore  regard  the 
very  word  alphabet  indicating  that  the 
old  Phoenicians  considered  the  letters  to 
be  of  pictorial  origin,  or  at  least  as  so 
many  pictures  of  things. 

If,  then,  we  are  unable  to  accept  the 
theory  which  would  derive  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian  letters  from  a  selected  number  of 
hieroglyphs  once  hypothetically  used  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  we  are  driven 
to  conclude  that  they  were  borrowed  by 
the  Phoenicians  from  some  foreign  sys¬ 
tem  of  writing  which  was  still  pictorial 
at  the  time  of  the  borrowing  or  else  had 
once  been  so.  But  we  have  already 
seen  that  the  theories  which  would  make 
this  foreign  system  one  of  the  two  great 
systems  of  Western  Asia — the  Babylo¬ 
nian  and  the  Hittite — are  alike  untena¬ 
ble  ;  and  we  are  therefore  driven  back 
upon  the  only  other  system  of  writing 
with  which  the  Phoenicians  could  have 
come  into  contact,  though  it  belonged 
rather  to  Africa  than  to  Asia.  This  is 
the  hieroglyphic  system  of  ancient  Egypt, 
the  history  of  which  can  be  traced  by 
contemporaneous  monuments  for  more 
than  4,000  years. 

It  is  just  sixty  years  ago  that  an  Eng¬ 
lish  writer.  Sir  W.  Drummond,  suggested 
the  possibility  of  deriving  the  Phoenician 
alphabet  from  the  alphabet  of  the  hiero¬ 
glyphic  inscriptions,  in  the  second  vol¬ 
ume  of  his  Origines  ;  or.  Remarks  on 
the  Origin  of  several  Empires,  States, 
and  Cities.”  The  hieroglyphic  alphabet 
had  recently  been  deciphered  by  Young 
and  Champoliion,  and,  though  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Drummond  adopts  the  tone  of  crit¬ 
ical  superiority  which  the  adherents  of 
the  old  learning  usually  assume  towards, 
pioneers  in  new  fields  of  research,  he 
admits  on  the  whole  the  correctness  of 
the  great  Frenchman's  conclusions.  He 
even  prints  a  comparative  table  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  and  Phoenician  characters,  so  far  as 
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they  were  known  at  the  time,  and  asks  : 

“  Since  we  find  the  Phoenician  and 
Chaldaic  letters  frequently  correspond* 
ing  in  form  to  one  set  of  Egyptian  char¬ 
acters,  may  we  not  thence  conclude  that 
the  Phoenicians  and  Chaldseans  bor¬ 
rowed  their  alphabets  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  in  copying  each  of  their  letters 
from  a  hieroglyph,  and  in  choosing  the 
particular  homophon  of  which  the  figure 
was  most  suitable  to  their  purposes  ?" 

To  this  question  Drummond  is  “  in¬ 
clined  to  answer  in  the  negative.”  He 
could  not  bring  himself  to  dismiss  his 
“  priests  of  Hammon”  and  ”  postdilu¬ 
vian  Tsabaists,”  and  accordingly  argues 
that  all  three  alphabets  —  Egyptian; 
Phoenician,  and  Chaldaic,  by  which  he 
means  the  Square  Hebrew — were  de¬ 
rived  from  ”  one  common  origin,”  a 
hieroglyphic  system  of  writing  “  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Tsabaists.”  P'rom  this 
the  Egyptians,  Chaldseans,  and  Phoeni¬ 
cians  ”  made  a  choice  of  the  hieroglyphs 
from  which  they  formed  their  letters.” 
Hence  the  ”  Chaldaic,”  or  Square  He¬ 
brew,  and  Phoenician  letters  are  refer¬ 
red,  in  many  instances,  to  difierent  pic¬ 
torial  originals,  as  well  as  the  hieratic  or 
cursive  forms  of  the  Egyptian  alphabet, 
the  Square  Hebrew  altph^  for  example, 
beingdeclared  to  represent  ”  abranch,” 
while  the  alrph  of  the  Phoenician  in¬ 
scriptions  is  traced  back  to  the  orthodox 
head  of  an  ox. 

We  must  remember  that,  when  Drum¬ 
mond  wrote  his  boqk,  the  monuments 
which  have  yielded  us  the  earlier  forms 
of  the  Phoenician  letters  were  still  un¬ 
discovered,  while  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  Phoenician  and  the  Square 
Hebrew  characters  had  not  as  yet  been 
proved.  It  is  therefore  instructive  to 
find  him  assuming  the  same  amount  of 
difference  between  the  forms  of  the 
Phoenician  and  Square  Hebrew  letters 
as  between  those  of  the  Phoenician  and 
Egyptian  characters.  It  suggests  that 
just  as  the  gulf  between  Phoenician  and 
Square  Hebrew  has  been  filled  up  by  the 
discovery  of  inscriptions  containing  in¬ 
termediate  forms  of  characters,  so  the 
gulf  which  still  exists  between  Phoenician 
and  Egyptian  will  be  similarlv  filled  up 
by  the  discovery  of  older  Phoenician 
texts  than  those  at  present  known  to  us. 
We  are,  in  fact,  brought  back  to  the 
same  point  as  that  at  which  our  exami¬ 


nation  of  the  possible  sources  of  the 
Phoenician  alphabet  had  brought  us — 
the  point,  namely,  that  its  origin  must 
be  sought  in  Egypt. 

This,  indeed,  is  no  new  doctrine.  It 
had  been  atfirnaed  by  the  Phoenician  his¬ 
torian,  Sanchuniathon,  and  repeated  W 
Plato,  by  Diodoros,  by  Plutarch,  and  wj 
Tacitus.  Tacitus  declares  that  the 
Egyptians  considered  themselves  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  writing,  and  ”  from  them  it 
was  carried  to  Greece  by  the  Phoenicians 
by  the  aid  of  their  maritime  supremacy, 
who  thus  gained  the  glory  of  having  dis¬ 
covered  what  they  had  really  only  re¬ 
ceived.”  But  the  doctrine  met  with 
little  favor  in  modern  times.  Even  Sir 
William  Drummond,  as  we  have  seer, 
contents  himself  with  stating  it :  he  does 
not  venture  to  adopt  it  himself.  ”  The 
entire  glory,”  says  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor, 
”  of  this  great  discovery  [of  the  origin 
of  the  Phoenician  alphabet]  is  due  to  the 
genius  of  a  French  Egyptologist,  Eman¬ 
uel  de  Roug6.  The  first  account  of  his 
investigations  was  given  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions  in 
the  year  1859.  A  meagre  summary  of 
his  results  was  published  at  the  time  in 
the  ”  Comptes-rendus,”  but  by  some 
mischance  the  MS.  itself  was  lost,  and 
has  never  been  recovered.  M.  de 
Rough’s  intention  of  rewriting  the  whole 
essay  was  unfortunately  never  carried 
out.  After  his  death  the  rough  draft  of 
the  original  memoir  was  found  among 
his  papers,  and  at  last,  after  a  delay  of 
fifteen  years,  was  edited,  completed,  and 
given  to  the  world  by  the  filial  piety  of 
M.  Jacques  de  Roug6,  the  worthy  son 
of  a  worthy  father.  This  epoch-making 
work — the  first  attempt  to  treat  the 
problem  in  the  modern  scientific  method 
— may  be  said  to  have  made  possible,  at 
last,  a  history  of  the  alphabet.” 

De  Rougo  started  with  the  assumption 
that,  if  the  Phoenician  alphabet  were 
borrowed  from  Egypt,  it  must  have  been 
borrowed,  not  from  the  hieroglyphs  of 
the  public  monuments,  but  from  the 
hieratic  or  running-hand  of  every-day 
use,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  proto¬ 
types  of  its  twenty-two  letters  must  be 
sought,  not  among  the  multitudinous 
characters  of  Egyptian  writing,  but 
among  the  selected  few  which  were  em¬ 
ployed  alphabetically.  The  object  of 
his  memoir  was  to  show  that  the  form 
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of  these  letters  corresponded  most  re¬ 
markably  with  the  forms  of  the  hieratic 
characters  which  a  comparison  of  proper 
names  proved  to  have  the  same  phonetic 
values.  The  hieratic  form  of  the  letter 
for  example,  bears  a, striking  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  of  the  Phccnician  M.  It 
really  a  degenerated  picture  of  an  owl, 
which  was  called  miilag  in  Egyptian,  and 
was  accordingly  chosen  to  represent  the 
sound  of  m.  Little  else  besides  the  two 
ears  and  wing  of  the  bird  can  be  traced 
in  the  hieratic  and  Phoenician  letters, 
and  it  is  just  these  two  ears  which  still 
survive  in  every  M  we  write.  Equally 
striking  is  the  likeness  between  the  hie¬ 
ratic  f  or  V  and  the  Phoenician  w.  Here 
the  original  hieroglyph  was  the  homed 
cerastes,  and  it  is  again  the  hbins  which 
maintain  their  existence  in  our  F.  Step 
by  step  we  are  able  to  trace  the  gradual 
changes  which  have  transformed  the  /  of 
the  Old-Egyptian  running-hand  into  the 
/  of  our  own  cursive. 

De  Rough’s  theory,  imperfectly  as  it 
was  announced,  at  once  gained  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  large  number  of  competent 
scholars.  It  was  not,  however,  wholly 
free  from  difficulties.  In  the  first  place, 
its  author  hampered  himself  by  a  histori¬ 
cal  assumption.  He  assumed  that  the 
adoption  of  the  hieratic  alphabet  by  the 
Phoenicians  must  have  taken  place  when 
Northern  Egypt  was  under  the  rule  of 
the  Semitic  Hyksos,  or  shepherd  kings. 
From  an  early  period  the  Delta  had  been 
the  resort  of  numerous  Asiatic  settlers. 
So  numerous,  indeed,  did  they  become 
that,  as  Eberslong  ago  pointed  out,  they 
gave  their  name  to  the  whole  district. 
“  The  coast-land  of  Caphtor,’*  of  which 
we  read  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  coast-land  of  the  Delta.  The 
Phoenicians  were  called  Kefa  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  their  country  Keft,  so 
that  Caphtor  is  merely  Keft-ur,  or 
"  greater  Phoenicia,”  another  Phoenicia 
inhabited  by  Phoenicians  who  had  found 
in  it  a  larger  and  more  fertile  country 
than  that  of  Canaan.  Caphtor,  in  fact, 
was  to  the  Phoenicians  of  Canaan  what 
Magna  Graecia  was  in  later  days  to  the 
Greeks  of  Hellas.  In  the  age  of  the 
Hyksos,  therefore,  when  the  throne  of 
the  Pharaohs  was  occupied  by  those 
who  were  allied  in  blood  and  language 
to  themselves,  the  Phoenicians  would 
necessarily  have  been  brought  into  close 


contact  with  the  culture  and  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians.  They  were  essentially  a 
commercial  people,  and  their  colonies 
were  established  for  the  sake  of  trade. 
But  they  must  soon  have  discovered  that 
trade  requires  some  kind  of  written 
record,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  if  they  made  an  effort  to  learn 
that  mysterious  instrument  of  intercourse 
with  which  their  neighbors  had  been 
acquainted  for  untold  centuries.  But, 
with  the  practical  spirit  which  always 
characterized  them,  they  borrowed  no 
more  than  they  wanted  for  carrying  on 
mercantile  transactions.  They  went  to 
school  among  the  Egyptians,  not  that 
they  might  become  scribes  or  study 
books,  but  in  order  that  they  might  in¬ 
crease  their  profits  and  extend  their 
trade.  Accordingly,  they  threw  away 
the  antiquated  lumber  of  ideographs  and 
syllabic  characters  which  the  Egyptian 
scribes  preserved  with  so  much  reveren¬ 
tial  care,  and  borrowed  only  just  what 
was  sufficient  for  their  purpose — the 
small  group  of  symbols  which  from  time 
immemorial  had  been  used  by  the  Egyp-, 
tians  as  alphabetic  letters. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  this  borrow¬ 
ing  might  have  taken  place  at  any  time 
after  the  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians 
in  Egypt  and  the  opening  of  their  trade 
with  the  Egyptians.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  confine  it  to  the  period 
of  the  Hyksos.  Indeed,  there  is  one 
fact  which  tells  against  such  an  assump¬ 
tion.  We  find  that  the  Hyksos  princes 
very  soon  adopted  all  the  manners  and 
arts  of  the  native  kings,  not  excluding 
the  traditional  mode  of  writing  in  its 
full  entirety.  Their  names  were  written 
in  the  ordinary  hieroglyphic  form,  and 
one  of  the  few  mathematical  treatises  of 
ancient  Egypt  'which  have  been  pre¬ 
served  to  us  was  composed  for  the  Court 
of  a  Hyksos  sovereign.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  intercourse  between  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  the  Phoenicians  assumed  larger 
proportions  and  a  more  active  character 
after  the  Asiatic  campaigns  of  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Dynasty.  Phoenicians  of  Canaan 
are  depicted  on  the  walls  of  Theban 
tombs  bearing  their  offerings  of  gold  and 
curiously  moulded  vases  to  the  Egyptian 
Pharaohs,  while  the  Egyptians  begin 
to  imitate  Phoenician  habits  and  use 
Phoenician  words.  Hence,  in  seeking 
the  most  probable  period  at  which  the 
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Egyptian  alphabet  could  have  been 
handed  on  to  the  Phoenicians,  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  go  back  to  the 
remote  epoch  of  the  Hyksos  ;  the  age  of 
the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Dynas* 
ties  (1700-1250  B.c.)  would  serve  equal¬ 
ly  well. 

De  Rough’s  hypothesis  had  to  en¬ 
counter  yet  another  difficulty.  The  old¬ 
est  Phoenician  monuments  with  which 
he  was  acquainted  were  comparatively 
late.  The  Moabite  stone  of  King  Mesha, 
the  contemporary  of  Ahab,  had  not  yet 
been  discovered,  the  Jewish  inscription 
in  the  tunnel  of  the  Siloam  Pool  was 
still  unknown,  and  the  dedication  by 
King  Hiram  to  the  Baal  of  Lebanon, 
believed  by  some  to  be  of  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury  before  our  era,  was  still  lying  buried 
in  the  soil  of  Cyprus.  His  comparisons 
were  based  on  the  forms  of  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian  letters  on  the  sarcophagus  of  the 
Sidonian  prince  Eshmunazar,  which  be¬ 
longs  at  the  earliest  to  the  fifth  century 
B.c.  Between  this  period  and  the  latest 
at  which  the  Egyptian  letters  could  have 
been  borrowed  the  interval  was  enor¬ 
mous,  allowing  such  transformations  in 
the  borrowed  characters  as  might  render 
the  recognition  of  their  prototypes  al¬ 
most  impossible. 

But  it  was  just  this  second  difficulty 
— a  difficulty  which  arose  from  the 
nature  of  his  materials,  and  was  not,  like 
the  first,  of  his  own  creation — that  has 
furnished  I)e  Rouge’s  theory  with  its 
best  confirmation.  If  it  were  true,  the 
discovery  of  older  documents  would 
tend  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  and  the  Phoenician  forms  of  the  let¬ 
ters  by  furnishing  forms  which  bore  an 
increasing  resemblance  to  their  proto¬ 
types  the  older  they  were  ;  if  it  was  not 
true,  the  gap  would  remain  as  great  as 
ever.  Now,  no  one  can  examine  tl\e 
tables  of  alphabets  given  by  Dr.  Taylor 
without  seeing  that  the  earlier  forms  of 
the  Phoenician  letters  discovered  since 
the  appearance  of  De  Rough's  memoir 
approach  their  supposed  originals  more 
nearly  than  those  with  which  he  had  to 
work.  The  older  the  form  the  more  it 
resembles  its  hieratic  equivalent.  No 
doubt,  the  resemblance  in  several  in¬ 
stances  is  still  far  from  exact,  but  this 
must  necessarily  be  the  case  as  long  as 
our  most  ancient  Phoenician  text  is  still 
separated  by  at  least  four  centuries  from 


the  period  to  which  the  origin  of  the 
Phoenician  alphabet  must  be  assigned. 
The  only  wonder  is,  that  the  resem¬ 
blances  should  be  as  close  and  numer¬ 
ous  as  they  are. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  if  we  are  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian  letters,  how  can  we  explain  the 
names  by  which  those  letters  have  been 
immemorially  known  ?  The  first  letter 
is  not  ahom,  “  an  eagle,”  as  it  was  in 
Egyptian,  but  aleph,  ”  an  ox  the  thir¬ 
teenth  is  not  tnUlag,  ”  an  owl,”  but 
mem,  “  water.”  We  may  still,  if  we 
will,  see  the  two  horns  of  the  cerastes  in 
our  F  ;  but  its  Phoenician  name,  waw, 
had  no  connection  with  a  serpent.  We 
need  not,  however,  look  very  far  for  an 
explanation  of  the  fact.  The  nursery - 
rhyme  I  have  before  alluded  to  will 
show  how  easily  new  names  may  attach 
themselves  to  the  symbols  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet.  ”  The  Russian  letters,  which  were 
borrowed  in  the  ninth  century  from  the 
Greek  alphabet,  have  lost  the  familiar 
Greek  appellations,  and  bear  new  names 
significant  in  Slavonic  speech.  Thus 
the  letter  b  is  not  called  beta  but  buki, 
which  means  a  ‘  beech,'  while  d  has  lost 
the  old  name  of  delta,  and  has  acquired 
that  of  dobro,  an  ‘  oak.'  The  Scandi¬ 
navian  runes,  which  were  derived  at  an 
earlier  period  from  the  Greek  alphabet, 
have  also  been  systematically  renamed. 
So,  again,  the  Roman  uncials,  which 
constitute  the  Irish  Bethluisnion  alpha¬ 
bet,  received  Keltic  tree-names  ;  while 
in  another  Irish  alphabet,  which  is  called 
the  Bobeloth,  the  names  are  taken  from 
the  Bible  history.”.  All  that  the  names 
of  the  Phoenician  letters  can  teach  us  is, 
that  at  the  time  they  were  given  the  let¬ 
ters  had  lost  all  resemblance  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  pictures  from  which  they  were  de¬ 
rived.  But  this  was  already  the  case 
with  their  hieratic  prototypes. 

Several  years  ago  I  suggested  that, 
before  receiving  the  new  alphabet  from 
their  brethren  of  the  Delta,  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  of  Canaan  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  Hittite  hieroglyphs,  which  we 
know  to  have  been  used  in  their  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood.  One  of  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  these  hieroglyphs  is  the  fre¬ 
quent  employment  of  the  heads  of  ani¬ 
mals,  more  especially  the  ox.  It  is 
therefore  conceivable  that  the  likeness 
to  the  heads  of  an  ox  and  a  camel  seen 
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by  the  Phoenicians  in  the  first  and  third 
letters  of  their  alphabet  was  due  to  their 
previous  familiarity  with  the  Hittite  sys* 
tem  of  writing.  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
noticeable  that,  whereas  the  letters  yod 
and  kaph,  which  mean  “the  hand," 
bear  but  little  resemblance  in  their  earli* 
est  forms  to  the  human  hand,  they  are 
(as  I  have  already  stated)  remarkably 
like  the  gloved  hand  which  appears  in 
the  Hittite  inscriptions.  However  this 
may  be,  the  names  of  the  letters  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  in  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  stage  of  culture.  The  names 
denote  just  such  objects  as  would  be  the 
first  to  occur  to  the  minds  of  the  modern 
fellahinoi  Syria. 

Are  the  names  of  the  letters  the  only 
element  of  originality  contributed  by  the 
Phoenicians  to  the  alphabet  which  bears 
their  name  ?  Lenormant  and  Dr.  Taylor 
would  answer  “  No,’'  and  with  a  good 
show  of  reason.  The  Phoenicians,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  their  Semitic 
kinsfolk,  possessed  a  sound  which  was 
unknown  to  the  F.gvptians,  and  for 
which,  therefore,  the  Egyptian  alphabet 
did  not  provide  a  symbol.  This  was 
the  gutturalized  'ayin.  ' Ayin  signifies 
the  "  eye,’’  and  is  represented  -by  a 
small  circle,  which  in  its  oldest  forms 
assumes  the  oval  shape  of  an  eye.  We 
look  in  vain  in  the  Egyptian  alphabet 
for  anything  corresponding  to  it,  and 
consequently  we  are  justified  in  conclud¬ 
ing  that  the  symbol,  like  the  sound 
which  it  expressed,  was  of  purely  native 
origin.  The  one  letter  which  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  trace  to  a  hieratic  prototype  is 
thus  the  one  letter  which  denotes  a  non- 
Egyptian  sound.  Can  a  better  verifica¬ 
tion  be  desired  of  the  truth  of  De 
Rough’s  theory  ? 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  so 
purely  speculative  a  question  as  the 
origin  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  is  not 
worth  the  time  and  labor  that  have  been 
bestowed  upon  it.  But,  besides  its  his¬ 
torical  interest,  the  question  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  psychological  impor¬ 
tance.  It  is  one  more  illustration  of 
that  doctrine  of  development  which  has 
at  last  solved  so  many  of  the  problems 
bequeathed  to  us  by  the  thinkers  of  the 
past.  The  creation  of  the  alphabet  has 
not  been  the  work  of  one  generation  or 
of  one  people.  It  has  needed  centuries 
of  slow  and  gradual  growth,  and  the 


contact  of  different  races.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians,  to  whom  it  was  originally  due, 
were  too  much  overshadowed  by  the 
traditions  of  ancient  learning  and  the 
prejudices  of  early  habit  to  take  the  final 
step,  and  boldly  efface  all  records  of  the 
several  stages  by  which  the  primitive 
picture-writing  passed  into  an  alpha¬ 
betic  notation  of  sounds.  Like  the  mod¬ 
em  English,  who  refuse  to  part  with 
their  unphonetic  spelling,  they  could  not 
find  it  in  their  hearts  to  break  so  entirely 
with  the  literature  and  education  of  the 
past.  That  was  a  revolution  reserved 
for  an  alien  colony  of  merchants,  with 
no  reverence  for  Egyptian  antiquity  or 
care  for  Egyptian  wisdom.  The  Egyp¬ 
tian  was  destined  never  to  gather  the 
final  fruits  of  his  toil  and  sagacity  ; 
others  entered  into  the  harvest  that  he 
had  sown.  The  true  inventor  of  the 
alphabet  lost  even  the  glory  of  the  in¬ 
vention  ;  his  claim  to  it  is  even  now  dis¬ 
puted,  and  the  alphabet  bears  the  name 
of  that  unoriginative,  unimaginative,  but 
highly  practical  people  who  appropriated 
the  results  of  his  labor. 

The  process  of  development  by  which 
the  pn'mitive  pictures  of  the  dwellers  by 
the  Nile  eventually  became  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  was  repeated  after  the  al¬ 
phabet  had  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  Phoenicians.  It  spread,  probably, 
through  Canaan  in  two  directions,  the 
Southern  Canaanites  employing  a  form 
of  their  own,  while  another  form  was  in 
use  among  the  Phoenicians  of  the  North. 
Kirjath-Sepher,  or  "  Book-town,”  was 
one  of  the  cities  occupied  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Judah,  and  the  annals  of  the 
Tyrian  kingdom  were  recorded  from  an 
early  period.  '  Mesha,  the  King  of 
Moab,  carved  the  history  of  his  revolt 
from  Israel  on  a  stone  which  all  might 
see  and  read  ;  and  the  shapes  of  the  let¬ 
ters  in  the  Jewish  inscription  of  the 
Siloam  tunnel  prove  that  in  the  time  of 
the  kings  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
were  already  accustomed  to  write  on 
rolls  of  papyrus  or  skin.  But  it  was  not 
only  to  their  immediate  neighbors  and 
kinsfolk  that  the  Pheenicians  communi¬ 
cated  their  treasure.  Their  tradeis  car¬ 
ried  it  to  the  islands  and  coasts  of 
Greece  along  with  the  clay  vases  and 
embroidered  robes  which  they  bartered 
to  the  half-baibarous  tribes  of  the  West 
in  return  for  slaves  and  the  purple-fish. 
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Greek  legend  preserved  to  the  last  the 
tradition  that  the  alphabet  had  been  the 
gift  of  Kaimos,  the  Phoenician  “  from 
the  East,"  who  was  worshipped  even  on 
Hellenic  shores  as  the  serpent-god  of 
Tyre.  It  was  more  especially  with  the 
Phoenician  colony  at  Thebes  that  the 
gift  was  associated,  though  there  were 
some  who  wished  to  connect  it  also  with 
Palameries  or  Baal-Khamman,  the  god 
of  the  Phoenician  settlers  in  the  Bay  of 
Nau|>lia.  Neither  Thebes  nor  Nauplia, 
however,  was  the  spot  where  the  alpha¬ 
bet  of  Phoenicia  first  became  the  alpha¬ 
bet  of  Greece.  Early  inscriptions  make 
it  pretty  clear  that  this  was  the  island  of 
Thera.  The  volcanic  island  of  Thera, 
like  its  neighbor  Melos,  had  long  been 
a  haunt  of  the  busy  sons  of  Canaan. 
The  volcanic  soil  was  excellent  for  the 
potter’s  trade,  and  both  islands  had  ac¬ 
cordingly  been  occupied  by  Phoenician 
settlers  from  an  early  period.  It  is  in 
Thfira  that  we  find  the  serpent-god  Kad- 
mos  sculptured  on  the  rocks,  and  it  is  in 
Thera  also  that  we  find  the  oldest  speci¬ 
mens  of  Greek  writing.  The  alphabet 
is  but  little  changed  from  that  which 
meets  us  on  the  Moabite  stone,  and  when 
we  remember  the  geographical  distance 
of  the  two  localities,  the  .<Egean  Sea  and 
the  land  of  Moab,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  the  alphabets  of  both  were  derived 
from  the  same  centre,  it  is  difficult  not 
to  conclude  that  the  oldest  inscriptions 
of  Thera  belong  to  much  the  same  date 
as  the  inscription  of  Mesha — that  is  to 
say,  the  ninth  century  before  our  era.* 

It  was  some  time  yet  before  the  new 
alphabet  found  its  way  to  the  mainland 
of  Greece.  The  evidence  of  the  Karian 

*  Dr.  T.iylor  considers  that  the  final  a  which 
disiinrruishes  the  n.imes  of  so  many  of  the  Greek 
letters  is  the  ‘‘  emi>hatic  aleph  "  of  Aramaic,  in- 
dicatinrr  that  the  Greeks  deiived  their  alphabet 
rather  from  .an  Aramtean  than  from  a  purely 
Phoenician  source,  and  he  refers  to  me  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  opinion.  I  no  longer,  however, 
believe  the  view  to  be  tenable  ;  indeed,  an 
analysis  of  the  Greek  names  of  the  letters  shows 
that  it  cannot  be  so.  Thus  the  names  of  two 
of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  m/wand 
rfsft,  have  been  cited  in  proof  of  their  Aramaic 
origin.  But  the  Greek  name  of  one  of  them, 
rhi,  represents  an  earlier  rhSsa,  according  to 
the  laws  of  Greek  phonology,  and  r6sh  would  be 
exactly  the  1  lebrxo-Phoenician  form  of  rtik  ; 
while  in  place  of  nifin  we  have  mu,  assimilated 
to  MU  for  nun  (like  tila  for  utyin,  assimilated  to 
ita  and  fhlta). 


inscriptions  which  I  have  copied  at  Aby- 
dos  and  elsewhere  leads  me  to  believe 
that  it  was  first  transported  by  the  Dori¬ 
ans  of  Thera  to  their  brethren  in  Rhodes 
and  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  through  contact  with 
a  syllabary  which  was  used  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Kypros,  and  had  probably 
been  derived  from  the  Hittite  hiero¬ 
glyphs,  that  the  Greek  alphabet  took  its 
Hellenic  shape  by  the  addition  of  four 
new  characteis  (^,  and  ti).  From 

Asia  Minor  it  spread  eastward  and  west¬ 
ward.  The  merchant  princes  of  Miletos 
carried  it  to  Sinope  and  Phrygia,  the 
potters  of  Korinth  stamped  it  on  their 
vessels,  and  Eubcean  traders  made  it 
known  to  the  nations  of  the  VVest.  But, 
meanwhile,  great  changes  had  come  over 
it.  Not  only  had  new  letters  been  added 
to  it  and  old  letters  dropped,  but  pho¬ 
netic  values  were  altered  and  the  shapes 
of  the  letters  themselves  transformed. 
Hence  arose  a  great  variety  of  alphabets 
belonging  to  different  ages  and  localities, 
and  presenting  such  well-marked  distinc¬ 
tions  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  epi- 
graphist  to  refer  an  inscription  to  its  ex¬ 
act  locality  and  its  approximate  age  with¬ 
out  any  other  aid  than  the  forms  of  the 
letters  it  contains.  It  was  not  until 
about  400  B  C.,  when  the  local  dialects 
began  to  yield  to  the  ‘‘common’’  Greek 
of  literary  Athens,  that  the  local  alpha¬ 
bets  also  fell  into  disuse  and  were  super¬ 
seded  by  the  common  "  Ionic’’  alphabet 
of  twenty-four  letters.  The  archonship 
of  Eukleides,  the  year  after  the  capture 
of  Athens  by  Lysander,  marks  the  final 
adoption  of  the  Ionic  alphabet  in  the 
public  documents  of  Attika  and  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  old  form  of  writing. 

The  Euboeic  alphabet  was  the  source 
of  all  those  which  were  employed  in 
Italy.  At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that 
the  Etruscan  alphabet  was  derived  from 
some  other  of  the  alphabets  of  Greece, 
but  modern  research  has  now  demon¬ 
strated,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Taylor, 
‘‘  that  all  the  Italic  alphabets  were  de¬ 
veloped  on  Italian  soil  out  of  a  single 
primitive  type."  Dr.  Taylor  himself 
would  regard  the  Euboean  colony  of 
Cumae  as  the  original  home  of  this  prim¬ 
itive  type  ;  others  see  in  the  Khalkidic 
colonies  of  Sicily  more  probable  centres 
of  its  diffusion.  On  whichever  side  the 
truth  may  lie,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
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alphabets  of  Italy,  whether  Latin,  Um¬ 
brian,  or  Etruscan,  all  emanated  alike 
from  Euboea,  however  much  they  came 
to  differ  from  one  another  after  their 
adoption  by  the  populations  which  have 
given  them  their  names.  It  is  only  the 
Messapian  alphabet  in  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  peninsula  that  forms  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  common  rule. 

In  the  struggle  for  existence  the  Latin 
alphabet  alone  survived  among  its  Italian 
compeers,  and  was  carried  by  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Roman  Empire  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Western  Europe. 
Most  of  our  modern  European  alphabets 
are  its  direct  offspring.  It  is  only  in 
Eastern  Europe,  more  especially  in 
Russia,  that  its  Greek  mother  and  sub¬ 
sequent  rival  has  stood  its  ground,  and 
even  there  the  present  century  has  wit¬ 
nessed  the  triumph  of  the  Roman  char¬ 
acters  in  Slavonic  countries  over  alpha¬ 
bets  of  Greek  origin.  It  is  possible  that 
a  time  will  come  when  the  Roman  char¬ 
acters  will  triumph  likewise  even  over 
alphabets  which  claim  their  descent  from 
the  Phoenician  parent  of  the  Greek  al¬ 
phabet  itself.  It  is  no  longer  doubtful 
that  the  immense  majority,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  alphabets  used  in  the  East 
are  descended,  like  the  alphabets  of  the 
West,  from  the  alphabet  of  Phoenicia. 
We  can  trace  the  successive  gradations 
by  which  the  letters  of.  the  inscriptions 
of  Mesha  or  the  Siloam  tunnel  became 
the  flowing  characters  of  Palmyrene  epi¬ 
graphy  and  the  running-hand  of  Aramaic 
papyri,  and  from  the  Palmyrene  charac¬ 
ters  it  is  but  a  slight  step  to  the  Square 
Hebrew  of  the  modern  Jews.  Even  the 
Neskhi  or  Arabic  alphabet,  which,  in 
spite  of  its  manifold  imperfections,  has 
been  made  the  vehicle  of  Persian  and 
Turkish  literature  as  well  as  of  the 


thoughts  of  the  vast  Arabic-speaking 
world,  can  be  shown  to  have  the  same 
origin,  like  the  Syriac,  which  was  the 
parent  of  the  vertically  written  Mongo¬ 
lian  and  Mantchu.  In  fact,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  any  alphabet  which  cannot 
be  affiliated  to  the  Phoenician,  widely 
different  as  the  two  may  have  become 
both  in  the  forms  of  the  letters  and  in 
the  values  that  they  bear.  Intermediate 
forms  are  continually  being  discovered, 
which  bridge  over  the  enormous  dis¬ 
tances,  and  explain  the  transitions  that 
time  and  space  have  effected.  Even  the 
Devanigari  alphabet  of  Sanskrit,  what¬ 
ever  disputes  there  may  be  as  to  its  ex¬ 
act  pedigree,  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
of  Phoenician  origin.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  cuneiform  alphabet  of  the 
ancient  Persians,  and  possibly  one  or 
two  more  which  may  yet  lurk  in  obscure 
corners  of  the  world,  all  the  alphabets 
of  which  we  know  are  derived,  ultimately, 
from  a  single  source.  Utterly  diverse  as 
they  are  in  their  latest  forms,  the  zeal¬ 
ous  enthusiasm  of  palaeographists  and 
inscription-hunters  has  succeeded  in 
restoring  them  to  their  earlier  shapes,  in 
filling  up  the  intervals  which  separate 
them  from  each  other,  and  in  showing 
that  they  are  all  but  the  manifold  devel¬ 
opments  of  a  single  germ.  The  history 
of  the  alphabet,  in  short,  like  the  history 
of  its  origin,  is  but  an  illustration  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  on  a  large  and 
easily  tested  scale.  “  Scientific  palaeog¬ 
raphy,”  to  use  again  the  words  of  Dr. 
Tajlor,  “rests  on  the  assumption  that 
no  alphabetic  changes  are  ever  acciden¬ 
tal  or  arbitrary,  as  was  formerly  as¬ 
sumed,  but  are  the  result  of  evolution 
taking  place  in  accoidance  with  fixed 
laws.” — Contemporary  Review. 


POETRY,  POLITICS.  AND  CONSERVATISM. 
BY  GEORGE  N.  CURZON. 


There  are  two  very  distinct  senses  in 
which  terms  that  have  primarily  apoliti¬ 
cal  application  may  be  transferred  to  the 
sphere  of  Poetry.  It  is  important 
in  this  case  to  keep  the  distinction 
clear  ;  as  in  the  one  sense  I  do,  and  in 
the  other  I  do  not,  desire  to  employ 


them.  There  is  the  sense  in  which  such 
terms  may  be  used  by  the  literal  y  critic, 
who  borrows  from  a  political  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  his  poetic  vocabulary, 
but  who,  in  so  doing,  intends  no  politi¬ 
cal  allusion  whatever.  He  is  engaged  in 
examining  the  artistic  principle  under- 
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lying  a  work  either  of  poetry  or  prose, 
the  spirit,  so  to  speak,  which  has  di¬ 
rected  its  composition.  Such  a  spirit, 
in  so  far  as  it  has  supplied  a  regulative 
force,  may  fairly  be  described  as  a  spirit 
of  Conservatism  ;  whilst,  if  it  has  shown 
itself  {>owerless  to  control,  and  has  suf¬ 
fered  the  fancy  or  imagination  of  the 
writer  to  run  riot,  it  may  be  described  as 
a  spirit  of  Radicalism.  From  this  point 
of  view,  any  poet  whose  work  is  con¬ 
structed  in  obedience  to  certain  recog¬ 
nized  laws  of  style,  subject-matter, 
harmony,  and  metre,  laws  framed  by  the 
collective  wisdom  of  previous  masters  of 
the  art,  is  an  exponent  of  Conservatism. 
Any  poet  who,  in  revolt  against  these 
restrictions,  proclaims  the  absolute  au¬ 
tonomy  of  his  own  will,  is  Radical.  Let 
us,  for  instance,  contrast  the  poetical 
theories  of  Aristotle  and  Wordsworth, 
the  one  stern  in  its  limitations,  the  other 
paradoxical  in  its  license  ;  or  the  poeti¬ 
cal  work  of  Pope  and  Shelley,  the  one 
orderly,  polished,  dignified,  the  other 
passionate,  exuberant,  erratic.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  say  which  theory  and  work 
are  Conservative,  and  which  Radical. 
Political  terms,  bearing  a  well-ascer¬ 
tained  meaning,  but  a  meaning  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  politics,  express  our 
verdict  better  than  would  any  other. 
Similarly,  we  might  describe  Gray,  Gold¬ 
smith,  and  even,  in  many  respects, 
Byron,  as  sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House  to  Browning,  Rossetti,  and 
Swinburne.* 

But  there  is  another  and  more  strictly 
literal  sense  in  which  the  terms  may  be 
applied.  Poetry  has  an  interest  for  the 
politician  no  less  than  for  the  critic,  and 
poets  may  be  classified  not  only  in  virtue 
of  their  theory  of  art  but  according  to 
their  profession  of  opinion.  We  have 
seen  that  there  may  be  a  Conservatism 
of  poets,  but  there  are  also  Poets  of  Con¬ 
servatism.  I  propose  presently  to  con¬ 
sider  certain  types  of  the  latter,  and  to 
show  that  Conservatism,  playfully  sup¬ 
posed  by  some  to  be  the  infatuated  de¬ 
lusion  of  a  “  Stupid  Party,”  has,  never¬ 
theless,  found  its  advocates  among  the 

*  This  subject  has  been  elaborated  in  the  in¬ 
teresting  series  of  papers  on  “  The  Liberal 
Movement  in  English  Literature,”  contributed 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Courthope  to  this  Review  in 
1884-5. 
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foremost  literary  geniuses  of  our  coun¬ 
try  in  modern  times. 

The  connection  between  Poetry  and 
Politics  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be 
accidental  in  character.  I  shall  hope 
to  prove  that  it  is  not  that,  though  it  is 
unquestionably  one-sided,  for  Poetry 
lays  Politics  under  far  heayier  contribu¬ 
tion  than  Politics  do  Poetry.  A  sober 
matter-of-fact  science,  logical  in  form, 
and  greatly  concerned  with  figures  and 
statistics,  does  not  seem  to  have  much 
in  common  with  the  first  of  the  imagi¬ 
native  arts.  Statesman  are  not  thought 
the  better  of  for  being  poets.  A  dis¬ 
tinguished  adversary  once  condemned  the 
policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  as  suffering 
from  the  incurable  taint  of  poetic  pa¬ 
ternity.  We  can  remember  the  present 
Lord  Lytton  being  made  the  victim  of 
similar  reproaches  during  his  adminis¬ 
tration  of  India.  That  Poetry  may  con¬ 
tribute  something  to  Politics,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  political  oratory,  is  undeni¬ 
able.  Passages  from  Mr.  Bright’s  finest 
speeches  of  thirty  years  ago  have  the  true 
poetic  ring  about  them,  and  satisfy  the 
highest  ideals  of  imaginative  production. 
Even  more  was  this  the  case  with  the 
eloquence  of  Sheil  and  Grattan,  not  to 
speak  of  the  giants,  such  as  Pitt  and 
Burke.  Cicero  wrote  shocking  verses 
himself  ;  but  we  may  well  believe  the 
saying  of  Quintilian,  that  his  diction 
owed  much  of  its  felicity  to  the  study  of 
poetic  models.  But  in  these  unromantic 
days,  when  speakers  must  be  sedate  be¬ 
cause  audiences  are  stern,  when  we 
scarcely  know  of  the  beauties  of  Nature 
because  we  have  not  time  to  see  them, 
when  the  smoke  of  a  thousand  furnaces 
obscures  the  heavens,  and  squalor  and 
destitution  disfigure  the  haunts  of  men  ; 
when  Keats  bewails  to  us  that 

Glory  and  loveliness  have  passed  away, 
and  Wordsworth  sighs — 

But  yet  1  know,  where’er  I  go, 

That  there  hath  passed  away  a  glory  from  the 
earth  ; 

when  Science,  the  sworn  foe  of  Imagintr- 
tion,  dissects  the  past,  and  materializes 
the  future,  assures  us  we  once  were  apes 
and  questions  our  ever  being  angels  ; 
when  the  founts  of  inspiration  are  dried 
up  and  the  iron  has  entered  into  every 
soul,  such  phenomena  are  becoming  more 
and  more  rare.  Poetry  is  being  steadily 
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eliminated  from  public  life.  I  can  think 
only  of  two  public  men  in  England  in 
whom  the  temper  of  the  politician  is 
graced  by  something  of  the  poetic 
afflatus.  Lord  DuSerin  and  Mr.  J. 
Cowen.  Even  abroad,  and  among  Ro¬ 
mance  nations,  where  fancy,  like  Nature, 
luxuiiates,  and  where  an  excitable  char¬ 
acter  is  easily  inflamed  by  emotional  ap¬ 
peals,  poetical  oratory  no  longer  wields 
its  former  sway.  When  Castelar,  its 
typical  embodiment,  rises  to  speak  in 
the  Spanish  Cortes,  the  galleries  are 
thronged  with  the  rank  and  fashion  of 
Madrid.  The  waving  of  ladies’  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  accompanies  the  clapping  of 
partial  hands  ;  but  the  voting  majority 
on  either  side  signiflcantly  concur  that 
“  C'fst  magnifiquey  mats  ce  n'est  pas  la 
guerre." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  excursions  into 
the  sphere  of  Politics  made  by  the  poet 
are  frequent  and  remunerative.  He  is 
constantly  overstepping  the  boundary¬ 
line  ;  sometimes  the  charms  of  the  region 
that  opens  before  him  allure  him  on¬ 
wards  and  detain  him  long  ;  at  others 
he  has  but  time  for  a  glimpse  before  the 
recall  is  sounded  from  his  own  lines, 
and  he  returns  to  his  post.  But  in  either 
case  he  carries  back  with  him  some  gift 
from  the  foreign  land,  which  he  treas¬ 
ures  as  a  memento,  and  sets  up  among 
the  household  gods  of  his  soul.  It  may 
be  the  memory  of  some  stirring  scene,, 
the  echo  of  a  great  man’s  speech,  or 
the  glitter  of  a  great  man’s  eye,  the  irre¬ 
sistible  contagion  of  public  spirit,  the 
struggles  of  an  oppressed  race  for  liberty, 
the  obligations  of  patriotic  service  to 
the  Slate.  It  may  be  simply  a  stirring'  of 
the  well-springs  of  his  own  heart,  a  be¬ 
getting  of  high  thoughts  and  fair  hopes, 
a  confirmation  of  some  old  philosophy, 
or  a  baptism  of  a  new. 

Many  of  the  greatest  poets, of  the 
world  have  devoted  themselves  to  politics 
in  the  most  practical  fashion,  and  with  a 
degree  of  seriousness  only  inferior  to 
that  which  they  have  bestowed  upon 
their  art.  Indeed,  political  distinction 
has,  in  most  countries,  been  a  custom¬ 
ary  reward  of  literary  merit.  Petrarch 
was  the  chosen  orator  of  the  Italian 
people,  the  adviser  of  Popes  and  Em¬ 
perors,  the  correspondent  of  statesmen 
and  kings.  In  our  own  day  France  has 
created  Victor  Hugo  a  senator,  America 


has  made  Mr.  Lowell  a  minister  and 
Bret  Harte  a  consul.  Nor  has  England 
quite  escaped  the  infection,  for  a  year 
ago  our  own  Poet  Laureate  received  the 
honor  of  a  title,  which  was  nothing  less 
than  a  public  recognition  of  his  literary 
pre-eminence,  the  poetic  Aristeia  of 
Great  Britain.  But  the  number  of  cases 
is  even  larger  in  which  public  life  has 
been  the  spontaneous  choice  of  the  pmet. 
The  world  of  action  has  extended  its 
frontiers  at  the  expense  of  the  world  of 
imagination.  Fancy  has  fraternised 
with  Fact.  Milton  was  the  literary 
evangelist  of  the  Puritan  Gospel.  Vir¬ 
gil  held  a  brief  to  justify,  and  Horace  to 
l^laud,  the  brand  new  Roman  Empire. 
Milton,  as  all  men  know,  officiated  as 
Secretary  to  one  who  was  both  a  king 
among  statesmen  and  a  statesmen  among 
kings,  and  dedicated  the  pen  that  had 
produced  1! Allegro  and  LyeiJas,  and 
was  even  then  engaged  upon  Paradise 
Lost,  to  the  service  of  partizan  pamph¬ 
leteering.  Politics  made  Dante  a  Prior 
of  Florence  ;  politics  drove  him  an  exile 
from  its  gates  ;  but  for  politics  we  might 
never  have  had  \\\c  Inferno  ;  his  politi¬ 
cal  opponents  writhe  to  eternity  in  the 
poet’s  Hell.  Chaucer  embraced  public 
life  with  a  zeal  that  few  politicians  have 
surpassed.  He  was  so  brave  a  soldier 
that  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  Edward  HI.  thought  him 
worthy  of  a  ransom  of  so  able  a 
diplomatist  that  he  was  employed  upon 
secret  missions  to  foreign  Powers,  soe.x- 
cellent  an  administrator  that  he  rose  to 
high  position  in  the  Civil  Service,  and 
was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Shakspeare  could  scarcely  have  written 
Henry  VIII.  without  a  profound  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  very  recent  politics. 
Homer  must  have  taken  a  keen  delight 
in  the  contests  of  the  Agora,  or  he  would 
not  have  depicted  his  heroes  as  deliver¬ 
ing  long  speeches  ou  the  battle-field  be¬ 
fore  they  “  set  to.”  The  ”  sweet  singer 
of  Israel  ”  was  also  its  foremost  warrior 
and  its  chosen  king.  If  we  have  not  a 
high  opinion  of  the  courage  0/  Alcaeus, 
at  least  we  know  that  he  was  a  states¬ 
man,  and  we  recognize  in  his  poems 
”  the  earliest  employment  of  the  muse  in 
actual  political  warfare.”  Moreover, 
the  blot  of  cowardice  left  by  him  and  by 
Horace  on  the  poetic  escutcheon  is  one 
that  his  successors  have  very  effectually 
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erased.  yEschylus  wielded  as  valiant  a 
sword  in  combat  with  the  Persians  as  he 
did  a  pen  in  celebrating  their  defeat. 
Sophocles  was  *he  colleague  of  Pericles 
in  an  important  military  command. 
Calderon  wore  successively  the  breast* 
plate  and  the  cassock.  Camoens  lost 
his  eye  in  a  sea-tight  with  the  Moors. 
Byron  gave  up  his  life  in  the  cause  of 
political  freedom. 

These  examples,  which  might  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  without  difhculty,  illustrate  the 
fascination  which  the  profane  world  has 
never  failed  to  exercise  over  even  the 
sternest  devotees  at  the  shrine  of  Art. 
And  that  they  have  been  the  gainers  by 
the  connection,  that  it  has  added  a 
breadth  of  character  and  a  manliness  of 
tone  to  Art  itself,  cannot,  1  think,  be 
denied.  I  desire,  however,  to  draw 
more  particular  attention  to  yet  another 
class  of  poets  who  have  been  politicians 
of  a  school  not  less  sincere,  though  less 
strenuous,  than  those  whom  1  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  The  poetic  tempera¬ 
ment,  whilf*  it  has  often  been  invigo¬ 
rated  by  voluntary  ‘contact  with  public 
affairs,  has  in  other  cases  as  undeniably 
shrunk  from  any  practical  manifestation 
of  such  alliance.  But  the  literary  mani¬ 
festation  has  not  been  the  less  forth¬ 
coming  ;  and  among  the  great  poets 
with  whom  we  are  familiar,  it  is  dith- 
cult  to  pick  out  any  who  havtf  not  in 
some  portion  of  their  work  betrayed 
political  sympathies  or  antipathies,  or 
more  often  dehniiely  espoused  some 
particular  form  of  political  belief.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  surely  one  of  the  necessary 
ingredients  of  a  great  poet  that  he  should 
be  a  politician  iq  disguise  ;  that  he 
should  not  so  much  live,  or  represent 
his  creations  as  living,  in  an  imaginary 
world,  as  that  he  should  seize  and  por¬ 
tray  the  relationships  of  actual  life,  the 
dealings  of  men  with  men,  and  of  peo¬ 
ples  with  peoples,  the  concerns  of  the 
many  as  well  as  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
individual,  the  principles  of  stateciaft 
no  less  than  the  development  of  charac¬ 
ter.  To  be  great,  the  poet  must  be  a 
teacher ;  and  to  teach  he  must  have 
gained  firm  grip  of  some  moral  truth, 
translatable  into  common  action. 

To  know  the  heart  of  all  things  was  his'duty. 
All  things  did  sing  to  him  to  make  him  wise  ; 
And  with  a  sorrowful  and  conquering  beauty, 
The  soul  of  all  looked  grandly  trom  his  eyes. 


He  gazed  on  all  within  him  and  without  him. 
He  watched  the  flowingof  Time's  steady  vide. 
And  shapes  of  glory  floated  all  about  him, 

And  whispered  to  him,  and  he  prophesied.  , 

And  yet  this  is  a  theory  which  will  not 
commend  itself  to  all.  There  are,  1 
think,  three  distinct  schools  of  opinion 
holding  different  views  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  poetic  function,  and  reminding 
us.  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  re¬ 
lated  to  each  other,  of  the  Aiistutelian 
doctrine  of  the  mean  as  a  hallway-house 
between  the  oppiosite  extremes  of  over 
little  and  over  much.  What  the  philoso¬ 
pher  held  to  be  true  of  morals,  we  may 
apply  to  modern  theories  of  art.  There 
is,  first,  the  school  which  argues  that  no 
limitations  ought  to  be  placed  upon  the 
choice  of  subject-matter  by  the  poet. 
History,  Biography,  Theology,  Politics, 
Science,  the  original  designs  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  or  thr  latest  experiment  of  Dar¬ 
win,  all  is  grist  that  comes  to  the  poetic 
mill.  There  is  nothing  in  heaven  or 
earth  that  is  not  dreamt  of  in  his  phi¬ 
losophy.  This  theory  was  stated  in  its 
,most  uncompromising  form  by  Words¬ 
worth  in  his  preface  to  Lyrical  Ballads  : 

The  remotest  discoveries  of  the  Chemist,  the 
Botinist,  or  Mineralogist,  will  be  as  proper 
objects  of  the  Poet's  art  as  any  upon  whicn  it 
can  be  employed,  if  the  time  should  ever  come 
when  these  things  shall  be  familiar  to  us,  and 
the  relations  under  which  they  are  contemplat¬ 
ed  by  the  followers  of  these  respective  sciences 
shall  be  manifestly  and  palpably  material  to  us 
as  enjoying  and  suffering  beings. 

A  lineal  offspring  of  this  school  is  that 
accomplished  band  of  critics  who,  with¬ 
out  perhaps  holding  such  sweeping  views 
about  the  limitless  range  of  subject-mat¬ 
ter,  yet  maintain  that  it  is  by  his  choice 
of  subject-matter  that  the  poet  must  in 
the  last  resort  be  judged.  Mr.  Arnold, 
for  instance,  declares  VVordsworth  to  be 
the  third  greatest  English  poet,  and  ihe 
sixth  greatest  poet  of  the  modern  world, 
because  of  his  choice  for  subject-matter 
of  “  a  profound  criticism  of  life  and 
he  expels  Shelley  from  the  Olympian 
circle  because  of  “  his  incurable  want  of 
a  sound  subject-matter.”  Then  there  is 
the  opposite  school  of  thought  which 
lays  down,  with  J.  S.  Mill,  that  ”  The 
poetry  is  not  in  the  object  itself,  nor  in 
the  scientific  truth  itself,-  but  in  the  state 
of  mind  in  which  they  are  contem¬ 
plated  and  which  has  begotten  a  race 
of  critics  who  push  this  unobjectionable 
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doctrine  to  irrational  limits,  by  denying 
that  Poetry  has  in  any  sense  a  didactic 
function,  and  who,  protesting  that  the 
poet  appeals  not  to  the  understanding 
but  to  the  feelines,  test  him  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  with  which  he  makes  this  appeal. 
Finally,  there  is  the  school  which  is 
equidistant  from  both  extremes,  neither 
exaggerating  the  importance  of  matter 
nor  idolizing  beauty  of  form,  but  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  highest  art  consists  in  a 
harmonious  combination  of  the  two,  and 
that  the  greatest  poet  is  he  who  conveys 
the  profoundest  moral  lessons  in  the 
most  perfect  artistic  shape.  All  true 
poetry  is  in  their  eyes  both  intellectual 
and  emotional,  the  expression  of  truth 
as  well  as  the  utterance  of  feeling.  For 
them  Poetry  not  only  displays  an  art, 
but  conceals  a  philosophy. 

If  this  be  our  view,  there  cannot  be 
the  slightest  hesitation  about  admitting 
the  supreme  value  of  Politics  as  a  legiti¬ 
mate  subject-matter  of  Poetry.  It  is  an 
old  saying  that  what  the  science  of  Eth¬ 
ics  does  for  the  individual,  the  science  of 
Politics  does  for  the  mass.  The  Poet,  ■ 
therefore,  who  is  a  preacher  to  a  world¬ 
wide  congregation  can  have  no  more 
fitting  theme  than  the  laws  which  regu¬ 
late  the  growth  and  decay  of  nations, 
the  principles  of  right  and  wrong  writ 
large  upon  the  face  of  Society.  It  is  not 
for  him  to — 

Sit  as  God,  holding  no  form  of  creed, 

But  contemplating  all. 

He  must  study  not  only  man  but  men  ; 
he  must  come  down  from  the  mountain 
height  and  dease  “  to  sit  a  star  upon  the 
sparkling  spire,”  for  he  has  a  mission 
among  his  fellow  creatures  as  sublime  as 
ever  sent  the  missionary  into  exile  or  the 
martyr  to  the  stake. 

So  far,  therefore,  from  any  apology 
being  required  for  those  poets  who  have 
proclaimed  a  political  philosophy  in 
their  writings,  it  is  very  largely  by  so 
doing  that  they  have  established  a  claim 
to  be  considered  among  the  first  expo¬ 
nents  of  their  art.  And  in  the  long  run 
it  will  he  found  that  the  most  permanent 
factor  in  poetic  excellence  is  not  that 
which  enchains  the  fancy  of  contempo¬ 
raries,  but  that  which  addresses  itself  to 
the  understanding  of  all  time.  The 
ntoral  element  will  outlive  the  purely 
artistic,  for  the  truth  of  beauty  is  a  less 
obvious  and  therefore  a  less  convincing 


consideration  than  the  beauty  of  truth. 
At  the  same  time  we  cannot  help  being 
struck  with  the  extent  of  the  limitations 
to  which  the  poet,  in  his  character  as  a 
politician,  is  subject.  They  are  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  both  by  the  times  in  which 
he  lives,  and  by  the  country  of  which  he 
is  a  citizen.  Periods  when  progress  lan¬ 
guishes,  or  is  suddenly  arrested  by  the 
icy  touch  of  despotism  ;  countries  where 
life  is  stagnant  and  great  thoughts  do 
not  inspire  nor  great  deeds  occupy  the 
people  :  these  may  produce  poets,  but 
they  will  not  produce  great  poets,  still 
less  will  they  produce  poets  who  are 
great  politicians.  The  noblest  poetry  of 
the  world  has  been  generated  from  the 
throes  of  vast  political  or  social  revolu¬ 
tions.  It  has  often  been  born  in  an¬ 
guish  ;  it  has  sometimes  been  baptized 
in  tears.  Scarcely  had  Greece  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  the  barbarian,  and 
emerged  triumphant  from  the  agonizing 
struggle,  when  her  Muse  burst  forth  in 
all  the  magnificence  of  perfect  maturity. 
The  one  great  popular  movement  which 
shines  like  a  star  in  the  dark  canopv  of 
the  Middle  Ages  was  not  begotten  into 
the  world  without  itself  begetting  Tasso. 
And  no  sooner  did  the  darkness  of  that 
long  night  end,  broken  up  and  shattered 
by  the  splendid  dawning  of  anew  world, 
than  there  appeared  upon  the  scene  a 
Spenser  *  and  a  Shakspeare.  Lastly, 
when,  not  a  century  ago,  the  spirit  of 
Revolution  again  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters,  there  sprang  up  in  her 
track,  like  the  fabled  warriors  from  the 
dragon’s  teeth,  a  glorious  band  of  new 
heroes,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Keats. 

De  Tocqucville,  in  his  masterly  treat¬ 
ise,  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  comparison 
of  poetry  as  produced  among  aristo¬ 
cratic  with  that  produced  among  demo¬ 
cratic  peoples.  Without  accepting  all 
his  conclusions,  some  of  which  are  drawn 
from  what  I  cannot  help  thinking  to  be 
an  erroneous  view  of  the  nature  of 
poetry,*  we  shall  yet  agree  with  his  main 
contention  that,  while  aristocracy  predis¬ 
poses  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  past,  democracy  unfolds  to  it  the 

*  *'  Poetry  is  the  search  and  the  delineation 
of  the  Ideal.  The  object  of  Poetry  is  not  to 
represent  what  is  true  but  to  adorn  it,  and  to 
present  to  the  mind  some  loftier  imagery.”— 
Dtmocracyin  America,  cap.  xvir. 
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boundless  vistas  of  the  future  ;  that  the 
former  suggests  to  the  poet  the  deline¬ 
ation  of  incidents  in  the  lives  of  peoples 
and  of  individuals,  while  the  latter  pro¬ 
jects  his  gaze  upon  the  larger  destinies 
of  mankind.  Only  we  must  not  com¬ 
mit  the  mistake  of  supposing  the  two 
classes  to  be  mutually  exclusive.  Poets 
in  an  aristocratic  age  have  indulged  in 
as  bold  visions  of  the  future,  and  in  as 
lofty  aspirations  for  the  improvement 
of  the  race,  as  any  of  the  sons  of  a  re¬ 
publican  era.  Conversely  these  have 
not  always  found  their  democratic  lean¬ 
ings  incompatible  with  a  reverence  for 
anti(]uity,  or  a  regard  for  the  sanctity 
of  tradition.  Some  poets  there  are,  no 
doubt,  whose  political  attitude  has 
been  analogous  to  that  of  the  extreme 
wings  in  Continental  assemblies.  There 
have  been  poetical  Jacobites  and  po¬ 
etical  Jacobins  ;  there  are  old  Tories 
among  poets,  and  there  are  new-fangled 
Radicals.  Sir  W.  Scott  would  bitterly 
have  resented  any  doubt  being  cast 
upon  his  irreproachable  political  ortho¬ 
doxy.  No  one  would  suspect  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne  of  even  the  faintest  respect  for 
the  past,  or  accuse  him  of  the  gross 
crime  of  preferring  Fact  to  Theory. 
But  that  which  in  a  democratic  age, 
such  as  our  own,  is  the  first  of  Conserv¬ 
ative  principles,  viz.  the  simultaneous 
recognition  of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the 
past  and  the  duties  enforced  by  the 
future,  the  desire  to  build  up  the  fabric 
of  Progress,  but  to  build  it  with  the 
stones  of  Experience,  the  vindication  of 
the  Law  of  Continuity  in  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  life — is  also  the  note  which  has 
been  struck  w’ith  the  greatest  force  by 
the  greatest  poets  of  the  time,  by  those 
who  have  most  successfully  blended  im¬ 
agination  with  reason,  and  have  pre¬ 
sented  the  noblest  philosophy  in  the 
guise  of  the  most  enchanting  art.  The 
spirit  of  the  French  Revolution  gave 
birth  to  Wordsworth,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  new  society  which  that  revolution 
generated  gave  birth  to  Tennyson.  And 
yet  from  this  democratic  environment 
these  two  stand  out  as  the  firm  cham¬ 
pions  of  Conservatism.  They  are  the 
Great  Twin  Brethren  who  watch  over 
the  fortunes  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
who  preach  to  us  the  gospel  of  an  ex¬ 
alted  patriotism,  and  the  divine  cult  of 
Freedom. 


I  have  just  spoken  of  Wordsworth 
and  Tennyson  as  champions  of  Conserv¬ 
ative  principle.  But  before  proceeding 
any  farther  I  must  attempt  to  disarm  a 
criticism  which  will  at  once  be  levelled 
against  me,  and  which  might  appear  to 
invalidate  my  position.  It  may  be  ob¬ 
jected  that  Wordsworth  was,  for  some 
years,  an, ardent  believer  in  the  French 
Revolution,  that  he  sang  its  praises  and 
condoned  its  crimes,  and  passages  might 
be  cited  from  his  earlier  poems  admit¬ 
ting  of  a  Radical  interpretation.  It 
might  also  be  objected  that  Tennyson 
once  declined  to  be  put  forward,  as  the 
nominee  of  the  Conservative  Party 
among  the  students,  for  the  Lord  Rec¬ 
torship  of  Glasgow  University,  and  that 
in  the  session  of  1884  he  voted  with  the 
Liberal  minority  in  the  first  division 
on  the  Franchise  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  On  the  other  hand,  in  reply  to 
these  criticisms,  I  might  equally  point 
out  that,  in  the  case  of  VVordsworth, 
the  illusions  of  youth,  illusions  shared 
by  many  a  wiser  brain,  were  more  than 
atoned  for  by  the  convictions  of  maturer 
age,  and  I  might  add  that  in  the  latter 
half  of  his  life  the  poet  was  as  unbend¬ 
ing  a  Tory  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Whilst  in  the  case  of  Tennyson,  it  would 
be  open  to  me  to  retort  that  on  an 
earlier  occasion  he  had  declined  a 
similar  invitation  coming  from  the  Lib¬ 
eral  section  of  the  students,  and  that 
the  obligations  of  party  feeling  cannot 
be  very  strong  when  in  the  course  of 
a  year  they  only  extract  from  the  new- 
made  legislator  a  single  vote.  But  ob¬ 
jection  and  reply  appear  to  me  to  be 
equally  irrelevant  ;  and  I  should  prefer 
to  dismiss,  as  far  as  possible,  from  con¬ 
sideration  the  private  life  and  actions 
of  either  poet,  as  being  altogether  be¬ 
side  the  point  here  raised,  which  is  this, 
that  the  political  theory  contained  in  the 
general  body  of  their  writings,  and  de- 
ducible  therefrom  by  an  examination 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  person 
to  apply,  is  in  each  case  identical  with  the 
creed  held  by  the  modern  Conservative, 
and  distinct  from  that  held  by  the  mod¬ 
ern  Radical  Party.  If  this  be  so,  then 
these  two  poets,  the  brightest  literary 
ornaments  of  our  age,  may  justifiably 
be  claimed  as  poets  of  Conservatism. 

There  are  certain  obvious  differences 
in  the  position  and  in  the  manner  of 
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each.  Both  have  been  singularly  re¬ 
ceptive  of  the  best  influences  of  their 
times.  But  the  times  themselves,  though 
the  concluding  poition  of  the  one  over¬ 
lapped  the  commencement  of  the  other, 
are  separated  by  a  gap  that  represents  a 
completed  cycle  of  human  experience 
rather  than  a  score  or  more  of  years. 
All  the  best  work  of  Wordsyrorth  was 
produced  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  when  the  problem  upon  which  men 
of  thought  and  action  were  alike  en¬ 
gaged,  and  which  a  few  years  before  had 
seemed  so  manifold  in  aspect,  and  so 
fruitful  in  promise,  had  been  narrowed 
down  by  the  resistless  march  of  events, 
and  by  the  sudden  reappearance  of  a 
military  and  political  phenomenon  un¬ 
known  in  Europe  since  the  age  of  Caesar, 
to  a  single  issue,  but  that  of  the  most 
stupendous  importance.  It  was  no 
longer  a  question  of  extending  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  peoples  ;  their  very  existence  was 
at  stake.  The  visions  of  reformers 
shared  the  same  fate  as  the  schemes  of 
demagogues  ;  social  progress  dropped 
for  a  while  below  the  political  horizqn  ; 
every  nerve  was  strained  to  repel  the 
overwhelming  danger,  every  heart 
thrilled  to  the  electric  call  of  patriotism. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
Wordsworth,  by  inclination  and  gifts  a 
priest  of  Nature  and  a  poet  of  Peace,  a 
man — 

Whose  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and 
rills,* 

The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 

The  sleep  that  is«iiiong  the  lonely  hills, — 

but  transformed  for  the  nonce  into  the 
patriot  statesman,  stepped  forward  as 
the  Tyrtaeus  of  his  countrymen,  and 
produced  that  imperishable  series  of 
sonnets  which  are  the  proudest  monu¬ 
ment  ever  raised  to  the  cause  of  national 
honor  and  Civil  Freedom. 

When  Tennyson  commenced  to  write, 
the  call  for  patriotism  had  not  vanished  ; 
from  time  to  time,  as  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Crimean  war,  it  was  heard  with  all 
its  own  resonance.  But  the  supreme 
necessity  had  passed  away  along  with 
the  danger  that  had  evoked  it ;  men’s 
thoughts  were  diverted  into  other  chan¬ 
nels  ;  social  questions,  long  kept  in  the 
background,  forced  their  way  to  the 
front  ;  a  new  era  opened,  in  which,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  barriers  of  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  disabilities  were  thrown 


down,  the  veil  was  rent  asunder  that 
had  long  shrouded  from  men’s  eyes  the 
ark  of  Science  and  the  godhead  of  In¬ 
vention.  Within  the  short  space  of 
twenty  years  the  Reform  Bill  was  p  ssed. 
Slavery  abolished,  a  new  Poor  Law 
enacted,  a  system  of  National  Educa¬ 
tion  set  on  foot,  the  Corn  Laws  repealed. 
Penny  Postage  introduced,  the  illimit¬ 
able  resources  of  the  steam  engine  and 
the  electric  telegraph  placed  in  the  grasp 
of  nations.  The  merchant  fleet  of  Great 
Britain  swept  the  seas  ;  the  Biitish  flag 
floated  in  every  port  ;  the  oracles  of 
war  were  dumb,  and  Mars  had  hidden 
his  horrid  head  ;  the  keenest  eyes  were 
dazzled  with  visions  of  a  world-wide 
peace,  a  reign  of  righteousness,  and  a 
universal  brotherhood  of  nations.  It 
was  a  remark  first  made,  1  believe,  by 
the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  that 
Tennyson  has  been  in  a  peculiar  degree 
the  interpreter  of  his  age.  He  shared 
the  feelings  and  echoed  the  aspirations 
of  a  progressive  epoch,  he  preich;d 
the  gospel  of  an  unconquerable  0|  tim- 
ism.  These  were  the  circumstances  that 
proved  to  him  a  source  of  inspiration. 
But  through  all,  how  sure  was  his  judg¬ 
ment,  how  superior  in  him  was  sense  to 
sentiment,  how  speedy  his  detection  and 
how  severe  his  rebuke  of  those  who  per¬ 
verted  a  love  of  peace  into  a  worship  of 
Mammon,  and  prostituted  it  till  it  be¬ 
came  a  national  dishonor,  or  who  saw  in 
the  growth  of  popular  power  an  instru¬ 
ment  wherewith  to  work  their  selfish 
ends,  the  most  cursory  glance  at  his 
writings  will  show 

•The  difference  in  manner  between  the 
two  poets  is  also  considerable.  If 
Wordsworth  carried  his  head  in  the 
skies,  he  too  often  allowed  it  to  be  seen 
that  his  feet  walked  the  base  earth.  No 
great  poet  is  better  at  his  best,  or  so  bad 
at  his  worst  ;  and  this  criticism,  which 
holds  good  of  the  mass  of  his  work,  is 
particularly  true  of  that  portion  of  it 
which  has  a  political  bearing.  He  could 
transmute  his  subject-matter  into  the 
purest  gold,  or  debase  it  by  a  most  in¬ 
ordinate  mixture  of  alloy.  The  sonnets 
are  magnificent,  and,  after  those  of  Mil- 
ton,  superior  to  any  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  the  political  reflections 
strewn  through  the  Prelude — that  un- 
fertunate  experiment  to  epicise  (if  the 
word  may  be  allowed)  the  moral  and  in- 
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tellectual  history  of  an  individual — are 
often  presented  in  a  form  as  bald  and 
unpoetical  as  their  matter  is  really  preg¬ 
nant  and  sound.  On  the  other  hand, 
Tennyson  as  a  statesman  is  invariably 
at  his  best.  For  not  only  does  he  bring 
to  bear  upon  his  subject  a  broadness  of 
conception  and  an  elevation  of  tone  not 
inferior  to  the  sonnets  of  Wordsworth, 
but  his  splendid  powers  of  imagery  and 
his  unique  mastery  of  diction  are  here 
seen  in  their  fullest  perfection.  An 
anthology  of  Tennyson’s  political  utter¬ 
ances  would  be  no  unfair  test  of  his 
poetical  ability. 

These  differences,  however,  of  man¬ 
ner  and  surroundings  are  balanced  by  a 
similarity  of  opinion  which  is  quite  ex¬ 
traordinary.  Passages  from  the  two 
poets  can  be  set  side  by  side,  covering 
the  entire  field  of  politics,  and  exhibit¬ 
ing,  often  with  an  approximate  identity 
of  expression,  an  absolute  identity  of 
thought.  Firstly,  in  the  domain  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs,  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson 
have  jointly  advocated  a  foreign  policy 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  best  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Conservatism.  Its  four  dis¬ 
tinguishing  notes  are  the  love  of  coun¬ 
try,  the  preservation  of  freedom,  the 
suppression  of  tyranny,  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  Empire. 

I. —  The  passionate  love  which  Words¬ 
worth  bore  to  his  country,  and  which 
blazed  forth  all  the  stronger  from  his 
transient  disloyalty  to  her  at  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  French  war,  has  so 
many  eloquent  witnesses  of  his  own  cre¬ 
ation,  that  from  their  number  it  is  al¬ 
most  invidious  to  make  a  selection.  In 
one  passage,  however,  love  for  country 
is  most  characteristically  blended  with 
that  love  for  inanimate  nature  which,  in 
Wordsworth,  underlay  every  other  form 
of  feeling  : — 

O  Britain,  dearer  far  than  life  is  dear. 

If  one  there  be 
Of  all  thy  progeny 

Who  can  forget  thy  prowess,  never  more 
Be  that  ungrateful  son  allowed  to  hear 
Thy  green  leaves  rustle  or  thy  torrents  roar.* 

Compare  with  this  the  striking  trilogy 
of  poems  by  Tennyson,  bearing  no  title, 
but  beginning  “You  ask  me  why,’’  “Of 


*  Thanksgiving  Ode,  l8i6.  Compare  the 
sonnet  beginning  “  Here  on  our  native  soil  ’* 
and  the  verses  beginning,  "  I  travelled  among 
unknown  men.’* 

New  SsuBS.— VoL.  XLIII.,  No  a 


old  sat  Freedom,’’  and  “  Love  thou  thy 
land,’’  which,  fitly  grouped  together, 
constitute  the  noblest  philosophy  of  pol¬ 
itics  ever  penned.  To  the  true  citizen 
all  his  fellows  are — 

English  natures,  freemen,  friends. 

Thy  brothers  and  immortal  souls. 

Similarly  it  was  the  brightest  jewel  in 
the  crown  of  the  lamented  Princess 
Alice  that  she  was  “  England’s  Eng¬ 
land-loving  daughter.’’*  The  spirit  of 
Wordsworth  never  thrilled  with  a  more 
genuine  ecstasy  [than  at  the  prospect  of 
his  country — 

Resolving  (this  a  freeborn  nation  can) 

To  have  one  soul,  and  perish  to  a  man. 

Or  save  this  honour’d  land  from  every  lord 

But  British  reason  and  the  British  sword. f 

In  1852  Tennyson  cries  v/ith  exulta¬ 
tion, 

A  people’s  voice  !  We  are  a  people  yet !  J 

The  stricken  and  tortured  hero  in 
Maud  reawakes  at  last  to  sense  and  life, 
with  the  thought  of  common  feeling 
with  “  a  loyal  people  shouting  a  battle 
cry,’’  and  recognizing  that  in  a  career 
of  action,  and  in  the  discharge  of  patri¬ 
otic  duty,  exist  the  surest  antidotes  to 
the  croakings  of  despair  or  to  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  poison  of  selfishness,  he  ex¬ 
claims  : — 

We  have  proved  we  have  hearts  in  a  cause,  we 
are  noble  still, 

And  myself  have  awaked,  as  it  seems,  to  the 
letter  mind  ; 

It  is  better  to  fight  for  the  good  than  to  rail  at 
the  ill ; 

I  have  felt,  with  my  native  land,  I  am  one  with 
my  kind, 

I  embrace  the  purpose  of  God,  and  the  doom 
assigned. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that 
when  this  poem  appeared  quite  a  shriek 
was  raised  against  its  author  for  having 
published  a  panegyric  of  war,  and  given 
the  lie  to  his  own  j previous  forecast  of 
“the  thousand  years  of  peace.’’  The 
word  Jingoism  had  not  then  been  in¬ 
vented,  or  we  may  be  sure  that  he  would 
have  been  branded  with  this  terrible 
stigma.  As  it  was,  ingenious  critics, 
reading  between  the  lines,  detected 
everywhere  the  spirit  of  the  slaughter- 


•  Dedicatory  Poem  to  Princess  Alice. 
f  Poems  of  National  Independence,  partL,  No. 

XXV. 

J  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Wellington. 
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house,  and  even  saw  in  the  “  broad* 
brimmed  hawker  of  holy  things"  a  por¬ 
trait  of  John  Bright.  It  would  as 
unreasonable  to  call  Wordsworth  a  Jingo 
because  in  1803  he  wrote, 

No  parleying  now  !  In  Britain  is  one  breath, 
We  are  all  with  you  now  from  shore  to  shore  ! 
Ye  men  of  Kent,  *tis  victory  or  death  ;  * 

or  Mr.  Gladstone  a  Jingo  because  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1880  and  1885  he 
plunged  the  Empire  into  war  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Maud  appeared 
in  the  second  year  of  the  Crimean  war, 
contemporary  events  forming  a  conven¬ 
ient  framework  within  which  the  poet, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  incited  his 
countrymen  to  strenuous  exertion  in 
the  conflict,  could  elaborate  his  univer¬ 
sal  doctrine  of  self-renunciation  and  de¬ 
votion  to  a  higher  cause  as  the  best 
medicine  for  a  mind  thrown  off  its 
equilibrium  by  the  shocks  and  storms  of 
life.  Maud  should  be  read  in  close 
connection  with  The  Two  Voices  and 
Locksley  Hall.  A  singular  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  runs  through  these  poems ;  the 
same  moral  is  pointed  in  each,  a  moral 
which  we  hear  elsewhere,  even  from  the 
old-worhl  lips  of  Odysseus  : — 

Hqw  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end. 

To  rust  unburnished,  not  to  shine  in  use, 

As  tho’  to  breathe  were  life.f 

II. — It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  allude  to  the  contributions  made 
by  either  poet  to  the  praise  of  Freedom. 
Each,  under  the  inspiration  of  so  glori¬ 
ous  a  theme,  tunes  his  lyre  to  its  loftiest 
strains.  Wordsworth’s  sonnets  on  the 
extinction  of  the  Venetian  Republic, 
*‘  the  eldest  child  of  Liberty,”  on  the 
subjugation  of  Switzerland,  on  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  Tyrolese,  and  after  leaving 
Italy  in  1837,  may  be  read  side  by  side 
with  those  of  Tennyson  on  Poland  and 
on  Montenegro.  Wordsworth’s  cry,  “  O 
for  a  single  hour  of  that  Dundee  !”| 
and  *'  Milton,  thou  shouldst  be  living  at 
this  hour  !”  §  is  re-echoed  in  the  famous 
stanza  of  Maud  beginning  "  Ah  God  ! 
for  a  man  with  heart,  head,  hand.” 
But  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice  how,  in 


•  Poems  of  Notional  Independentt,  part  1.,  No. 
xxiii. 

f  Ulysses.  , 

^  Sonnet  in  the  Pans  of  Killiecranky. 

^  Poesns  of  National  Independence ,  part  i..  No. 
xiv. 


both  cases,  the  Liberty  at  whose  feet  the 
choicest  garlands  are  laid  is  civil  rather 
than  political  liberty,  liberty  resting 
upon  a  moral  and  spiritual  basis,  and 
finding  expression  in  the  unfettered  life 
of  Englishmen,  in  the  capacity  for  self¬ 
expansion  and  in  the  free  play  of  indi¬ 
vidualism  which  they  enjoy,  and  not  in 
any  mechanical  product  of  political  sys¬ 
tems.  Wordsworth  speaks  of  this  lib¬ 
erty  as 

A  gift  of  that  which  is  not  to  be  given 

By  all  the  blended  powers  of  earth  and  heaven,* 

and  declares  that 

By  the  soul 

Only  the  nations  shall  be  great  and  free.f 

This  is  the  self-same  "  sober-suited 
Freedom"  by  which  ”  a  man  may  speak 
the  thing  he  will,”  which  in  this,  the 
land  of  her  choice,  "  slowly  broadens 
down  from  precedent  to  precedent,” 
and 

Out  of  which  there  springs 
Our  loyal  passion  for  our  temperate  kings. t 

It  is  the  very  Liberty  which  Liberalism 
once  fathered,  which  Radicalism  now 
disowns,  and  which  Conservatism  must 
henceforward  adopt. 

III. — Hatred  of  tyranny  is,  after  all, 
only  another  aspect  of  love  of  freedom, 
and  those  who  extol  the  latter  cannot 
be  suspected  of  a  very  friendly  senti¬ 
ment  toward  its  most  conspicuous 
enemies.  We  might  not,  however,  be 
prepared  for  the  singular  intensity  of 
feeling  with  which  both  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson  have  thrown  themselves  into 
the  lists  and  assailed  the  tyrants  of  their 
respective  times.  To  Wordsworth  Na¬ 
poleon  I.  was  ”  one  man,  of  men  the 
meanest  too,”  §  "an  adventurer”  upon 
whose  head  he  imprecated  ”  curses, 
scorn,  and  hate.”  |  Tennyson  saw  ,in 
the  coup  d'etat  of  Napoleon  III.  a 
"monstrous  fraud"  and  "a  public 
crime,”  and  refused  ”  to  spare  the 
tyrant  one  hard  word.”1^  Upon  Russia 
he  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
emptied  the  full  vials  of  his  indignation. 

*  Ode  on  a  Celebrated  Event  in  Ancient  History. 
xi. 

f  Poems  of  National  Independence,  part  i.. 
No.  xi. 

i  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Wellington. 

8  Poems  of  National  Independence,  part  i..  No. 
xxii. 

Ibid,  part  ii..  No.  xxi. 

The  Third  of  February,  1852. 
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but  those  who  took  him  so  severely  to 
task  for  speaking  of  “  the  icy-hearted 
Muscovite,”  ”  that  o’ergrown  barbarian 
in  the  East,  ’  * * * §  and  ”  giant  ^liar,”  f  have 
now,  perhaps,  formed  an  altered  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  poet’s  insight. 

IV. — The  finest  political  utterances 
of  both  writers  have,  however,  been 
consecrated  to  a  yet  loftier  theme,  viz. 
the  defence  of  the  integrity  and  unity  of 
the  British  Empire.  Imperialism,  that 
heinous  crime  of  which  any  patriotic 
statesman  is  now  accused,  but  by  which 
the  sordid  soul  of  the  Neo  Radical  is 
never  stained,  has  found  iu  Wordsworth 
and  Tennyson  literary  champions  as 
potent  as  ever,  in  the  sphere  of  action, 
were  Palmerston  or  Heaconsfield.  Each 
poet  is  profoundly  impressed  with  our 
national  heritage  of  greatness,  and  with 
the  responsibilities  that  it  entails.  But 
Tennyson’s  vision  claims  a  wider  scope  ; 
he  grasps  the  larger  union  of  the  sons  of 
Britain  in  every  land,  and  sees,  in 
prophetic  anticipation,  a  world-wide 
confederacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
For  our  definition  of  Imperial  duties  we 
may  take  the  following  passage  from 
Wordsworth  : — 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  flood 
Of  British  freedom,  which  to  the  open  sea 
Of  the  world's  praise,  from  dark  antiquity 
Hath  flowed  with  pomp  of  waters  unwithstuod. 
Roused  though  it  be  full  often  to  a  mood 
Which  spurns  the  check  of  salutary  bands. 

That  this  most  famous  stream  in  bogs  and 
sands 

Should  perish,  and  to  evil  and  to  good 
Be  lost  for  ever.J 

And  compare  with  this  the  stirring  lines 
of  Tennyson,  first  published  in  1852, 
revised  and  re-issued  in  1882  as  a  pa¬ 
triotic  song,  and  since  then  fallen  into 
most  undeserved  oblivion  : — 

To  all  our  statesmen,  so  they  be 
True  leaders  of  the  land’s  desire. 

To  both  our  Houses,  may  they  see 
Beyond  the  borough  and  the  shire  ! 

We  sailed  wherever  ship  could  sail. 

We  founded  many  a  mighty  State. 

Pray  God  our  greatness  may  not  fail 
Through  craven  fears  of  being  great  !  § 

*  Sonnet  on  Poland. 

f  Maud,  part  iii.  st.  vi. 

t  Poems  of  National  Independence,  part  i..  No. 

xvi. 

§  Compare  also  Wordsworth’s  sonnet  begin¬ 
ning  “  England,  the  time  is  come,”  with  its 
parallel,  the  lines  beginning  *'  Is  this  the  tone 
of  Empire  ?”  in  the  conclusion  to  the  Idylls  of 
the  King. 


For  the  defence  of  Colonial  Federation 
we  may  appeal  to  the  second  verse  of 
the  same  poem,  and  to  the  indignant 
refutation  of  the  Separationist  school  in 
the  epilogue  to  the  Idylls  : — 

The  loyal  to  their  crown 
Are  loyal  to  their  own  far  suns,  who  love 
Our  ocean-Empire,  with  her  boundless  homes 
For  ever-broadening  England,  and  her  throne 
In  our  vast  Orient,  and  one  isle,  one  isle. 

That  knows  not  her  own  greatness — if  she 
knows 

And  dreads  it  we  are  fallen. 

There  remain  two  subjects  of  supreme 
political  importance,  upon  each  of 
which  we  derive  a  most  explicit  ,philos- 
ophy  of  conduct  from  our  guides.  One 
is  the  true  theory  of  statecraft  in  domes¬ 
tic  politics,  the  other  the  dangers  to 
which  democracy  is  exposed,  and  by 
which  the  national  interests  may  be 
jeopardised.  As  regards  the  former, 
we  are  taught  by  both  the  doctrine  of 
temperate  and  rational  progress,  guided 
by  prescription,  but  inspired  by  hope. 
More  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
warnings  of  experience  than  upon  purely 
speculative  ideals  ;  a  pound  of  theory 
will  kick  the  beam  when  weighed  in  the 
balance  against  an  ounce  of  fact ;  states¬ 
manship  must  start  from  the  existent  and 
work  up  to  the  abstract,  never  abruptly 
severing  the  link  with  the  past  ;  a  pos¬ 
teriori,  and  not  a  priori,  is  the  right 
method  of  reasoning  in  politics.  A  bet¬ 
ter  rksumk  of  the  creed  of  Conservatism 
could  not  be  desired  than  the  follow¬ 
ing 

Fair  Land  !  by  Time’s  parental  love  made  free. 
By  Social  order’s  watchful  arms  embraced  ; 
With  unexampled  union  meet  in  thee. 

For  eye  and  mind,  the  present  and  the  past 
With  golden  prospect  for  futurity. 

If  that  be  reverenced  which  ought  to  last.* 

Love  thou  thy  land,  with  love  far  brought 
From  out  the  storied  Past,  and  used 
Within  the  Present,  but  transfused 
Thro’  future  time  by  power  of  thought. 

Wordsworth  sang  that,  “  Perilous  is 
sweeping  change,  all  chance  unsound.”  f 
Tennyson  urges  us  to  ”  regard  grada¬ 
tion”  and  to  be  ”  not  swift  nor  slow  to 
change,  but  firm.”  Both  pleaded  with 
a  noble  force  the  old-fashioned  observ¬ 
ance  of  Principle  in  Politics.  The 
character  of  the  Happy  Warrior  is  a 

*  Poems  suggested  during  a  Tour  in  1883,.  ii. 
f  Somuts  dedicated  to  Liberty  and  Order,  iv.  . 
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manual  of  public  conduct  for  the  use  of 
the  Statesman.  An  almost  identical 
model  was  before  the  eyes  of  Tennyson 
when  he  described  the  Prince  Consort 
as — 

Not  swaying  to  this  faction  or  to  that. 

Nor  making  his  high  place  the  lawless  perch 
Of  winged  ambition,  nor  a  vantage  ground 
For  pleasure.* 

Both  poets  mingle  with  their  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  past  a  reasonable  confidence 
in  the  future.  We  may  compare  a  son¬ 
net  beginning  “  Despair  who  will,”  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  depth  of  Wordsworth’s  own 
depression,  with  the  sanguine  belief  in 
the  issues  of  Social  Evolution,  so  often 
expressed  in  Locksley  Hall  and  cognate 
poems. 

But  neither  Wordsworth  nor  Tennyson 
are  for  a  moment  blinded  by  optimism 
to  the  elements  of  danger  and  antago¬ 
nism  lurking  everywhere  in  our  political 
system,  and  capable  of  being  utilised 
by  unscrupulous  spirits  for  sinister  ends. 
The  worship  of  Demos  as  all-powerful 
and  all-wise,  practised  by  men  who  af¬ 
fect  to  cringe  where  they  intend  to  dupe, 
is  mercilessly  exposed.  Wordsworth  be¬ 
wails  as  lost  the  people  who — 

To  the  giddy  top  of  self-esteem 
By  Flatterers  carried,  mount  into  a  dream 
Of  boundless  suffrage,  at  whose  sage  behest 
Justice  shall  rule,  disorder  be  suppressed. 
And  every  man  sit  down  as  Plenty’s  guest. t 

And  Tennyson  protests — 

But  pamper  not  a  hasty  time. 

Nor  feed  with  crude  imaginings 
The  herd,  wild  hearts  and  feeble  wings 
That  every  sophister  can  lime. 

They  see  the  perils  of  Faction,  of  politi¬ 
cal  Opportunism,  of  legislation  on  ab¬ 
stract  principles.  They  deplore  the 
tendency  to  crush  the  individual,  and 
to  contract  the  range  of  personal  inde¬ 
pendence.  And  in  one  passage  Tenny¬ 


son  lets  fall  a  menace  which,  when  we 
consider  the  novel  machinery  introduced 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  into  political  life, 
and  its  pernicious  effects  thereupon,  we 
are  almost  surprised,  though  we  are  pro¬ 
foundly  relieved,  that  he  has  never  car¬ 
ried  out.  For — 

Should  banded  unions  persecute 
Opinion,  and  induce  a  time  ' 

When  single  thought  is  civil  crime. 

And  individual  freedom  mute, — 

he  threatens  to  seek  refuge  in  some  for¬ 
eign  but  more  congenial  clime.  It 
would  indeed  have  been  a  crowning 
achievement  for  the  Caucus,  if,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  other  and  manifold  sins 
against  morals  and  society,  it  had  ban¬ 
ished  the  Poet  Laureate  from  the  shores 
which  echo  with  its  infamy  and  his 
fame. 

To  sum  up,  we  recognise  in  Words¬ 
worth  and  Tennyson  the  purest  exam¬ 
ples  in  modern  literature  of  high-minded 
and  patriotic  Englishmen.  They  preach 
to  the  nineteenth  century  a  philosophy 
of  robust  thought  and  stalwart  deed, 
compacted  of  that  fibre  by  which  Eng¬ 
lish  character  has  always  been  dis¬ 
tinguished,  but  not  divorced  from  that 
faith  in  humanity  and  that  sympathy 
with  its  hidden  yearnings,  without  which 
they  would  be  but  unfaithful  mirrors 
and  untrustworthy  mentors  of  their  age. 
Their  poetry  has  added  a  grace  to  poli¬ 
tics  ;  and  their  politics  have  dignified 
poetry.  Above  all,  these  two,  who  to¬ 
gether  have  worn  the  laurel  crown  for  a 
period  verging  on  half  a  century,  the 
most  progressive  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race,  are  dear  to  Conserva¬ 
tives  as  having  resolutely  held  and  nobly 
expounded  the  creed  which  that  party 
believe  to  be  essential  to  political  and 
national  salvation. — National  Revinv. 
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1’he  principle  which  governed  the 
foreign  policy  of  England  down  to  the 
period  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was 
that  of  intervention  in  the  dynastic  con¬ 
tests  of  the  civilised  world  ;  the  prin- 

•  Dedicailon  to  the  Idylls  of  the  Ring. 
t  El>ewhereWordsworth  ridicules  the  fallacies 
of  Socialism,  vide  Sonnets  dedicated  to  Liberty 
%nd  Order,  i.  vii. 


ciple  which  governed  it  down  to  the 
death  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  that  of 
intervention  in  the  interest  of  rising 
nationalities.  The  former  epoch,  dur¬ 
ing  which  England,  under  Castlereagh, 
was  drawn  within  the  autocratic  vortex 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  reached  at  once 
its  zenith  and  its  catastrophe  in  the  ad¬ 
hesion  of  Great  Britain  to  the  decision 
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of  the  four  great  powers  at  Troppau. 
The  latter  epoch  began  when  Canning, 
by  refusing  to  be  a  party  to  the  mandate 
with  which  these  powers  were  desirous 
of  intrusting  France  to  stamp  out  the 
revolution  in  Spain,  gave  the  death  blow 
to  the  august  pact  of  despotic  absolu¬ 
tism  at  Verona.  The  interference  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  during  the  greater 
portion  of  his  career,  in  the  affairs  of 
foreign  countries  was  of  two  kinds,  and 
had  two  separate  objects  in  view  ;  first, 
as  when  following  the  example  of  Can¬ 
ning,  who,  in  1824,  recognised  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Mexico,  Columbia,  and 
Buenos  Avres,  the  Minister  asserted  the 
power  of  England  to  promote  the  cause 
of  constitutional  progress  in  Spain  and 
Belgium  ;  secondly,  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  Don  Pacifico,  he  asserted  that  power 
to  inspire,  in  his  own  words,  “  a  British 
subject  in  whatever  land  he  may  be  with 
the  confidence  that  the  watchful  eye  and 
the  strong  arm  of  England  will  protect 
him  against  injustice  and  wrong.”  In 
all  those  manifestations  of  his  foreign 
policy  which  belong  to  the  latter  cate¬ 
gory  throughout,  that  is.  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life.  Lord  Palmerston,  with 
the  memorable  exception  of  the  attitude 
he  adopted  toward  the  Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein  question  in  1863,  made  no  attempt 
to  revert  to  the  ideas  which  had  former¬ 
ly  dominated  the  foreign  statesmanship 
of  England,  and  which  aimed  at  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  a  balance  of  power  by  pre¬ 
venting  the  undue  preponderance  of 
France.  Palmerston  inaugurated  the 
era  of  non-intervention  in  VVestern  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  1848,  by  remaining  a  passive 
spectator  of  the  revolutionary  changes 
in  Austria,  Italy,  and  France.  Five 
years  later,  in  1853,  he  inaugurated  the 
era  of  intervention  in  Eastern  Europe 
by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  that  preceded  the  Crimean  War. 
Since  then  we  have  advanced  by  many 
steps  nearer  in  the  direction  of  a  settled 
policy  of  non-intervention  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  Continental  affairs.  Practi¬ 
cally  it  is  an  accepted  principle  that  we 
should  abstain  from  all  complications  in 
whatever  part  of  Europe  which  do  net 
touch  some  distinct  and  immediate 
British  interest.  Intervention  of  any 
sort,  and  in  any  quarrel,  dynastic  or 
national,  was  the  tradition  of  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  period  of  English  politics,  when 
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the  control  of  the  country  was  vested  in 
the  privileged  classes.  Non-interven¬ 
tion  is  the  tradition  of  the  democratic 
period,  when  the  multitude  is  in  the  last 
resort  supreme. 

The  aversion  of  the  democracy  to  war 
is  to  be  explained  on  two  chief  grounds. 
In  the  first  place,  it  has  a  mortal  dread 
and  detestation  of  conscription.  It  sees 
that  Germany  has  only  been  able  success¬ 
fully  to  wage  great  wars,  and  to  raise 
itself  to  the  position  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  military  nation  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  by  consenting  to  surrender 
its  civil  liberties  and  to  live  under  a  des¬ 
potism  of  statesmen  and  generals,  the 
keynote  of  whose  policy  is  militarism. 
Secondly,  the  English  democracy  shrinks 
from  the  possibility  of  war  because  ii  as¬ 
sociates  war  with  the  derangement  of  its 
commercial  and  industrial  system.  It 
is,  and  it  wishes  to  be,  above  all  things, 
a  trading  nation,  and  the  best  way  of 
maintaining  its  supremacy  in  trade  is,  so 
it  has  learnt  from  its  political  instruc¬ 
tors,  to  stand  aloof  from  all  problems 
whicty  await  solution,  and  which  on  their 
way  toward  solution  may  lead  to  war. 
The  question  is  now  beginning  to  be 
asked  with  some  anxiety,  whether  an 
eager  devotion  on  the  part  of  a  nation  to 
a  career  of  trade  industry  and  commerce 
is  a  specific  against  war  ;  and  whether, 
while  as  a  colonising  and  a  trading  peo¬ 
ple  we  are  desirous  to  live  in  harmony 
with  all  the  nations  under  heaven,  we 
must  not,  even  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
pacific  mission,  reckon  with  the  con¬ 
tingency  of  the  sword  arbitrament  ?  Can 
we,  or  can  we  not,  so  completely  isolate 
ourselves  as  to  keep,  whatever  may  oc¬ 
cur,  a  position  of  absolute  abstention  ? 
And  if  not,  how  is  the  conclusion  to 
be  ayoided  that  some  of  the  forces  which 
peaceful  civilisation  develops,  make  for 
war  as  well  as  for  peace  ? 

What,  for  instance,  is  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  enterprise  of  peace,  what  is  in  it¬ 
self  more  pacific  and  humane,  than  col¬ 
onisation  ?  Yet,  as  the  recent  collision 
between  Germany  and  Spain  reminds 
us,  and  as  many  other  incidents  in  the 
latter-day  colonial  history  of  the  world 
may  serve  to  give  us  a  shrewd  prevision, 
it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  the  future 
may  have  in  store  colonial  wars,  almost 
as  formidable  in  their  way  as  the  dynas¬ 
tic  conflicts  of  the  more  remote,  or  the 
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national  struggles  of  the  less  distant 
past.  English  Liberalism  has  always 
dreamed — has  persistently  refused  to 
allow  the  illusion  to  be  dispelled — of  a 
rapidly  advancing  epoch  in  which  the 
voice  of  the  people,  no  longer  sup¬ 
pressed,  would  peremptorily  forbid  the 
clash  of  arms,  and  in  which  the  com¬ 
manding  authority  of  free  trade,  inspired 
by  the  good  sense  of  commercial  and 
industrial  enlightenment,  would  prevent 
kings  from  playing  at  the  g^ime,  indul¬ 
gence  in  which  is  proverbially  due  to  the 
folly  of  their  subjects.  Such  was  the 
idea  of  Mr.  Cobden  ;  such,  perhaps,  in 
the  teeth  of  bitter  experience  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  still  the  idea  of  Mr.  Bright. 
But  the  most  sanguine  optimists  can 
scarcely  be  free  from  a  doubt  whether 
the  policy  of  non-intervention,  which  is 
the  corollary  in  some  minds  of  free 
trade,  can  ever  be  adequate  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  disagreements  that  may  pre¬ 
sent  themselves,  even  when  the  world  is 
more  completely  under  the  influence  of 
commercial  considerations  than  is  at 
present  the  case.  , 

One  might  almost  quote  the  French 
saying,  Quand  le  Diable  se  fait  vieux 
il  se  fait  hermite.”  Is  it  conceivable 
that  England,  which  under  the  muscu¬ 
lar  rule  of  former  statesmen  made  her¬ 
self  the  chief  highwayman  and  freebooter 
in  the  colonial  enterprises  of  the  world, 
should  to-day  under  the  guidance  of 
democratic  leaders  have  forgotten  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  her  accumulated 
wealth  has  been  derived  from  the  suc¬ 
cessful  results  of  piratical  undertakings? 
Christianity  and  humanitarianism  have 
had  to  perform  many  strange  feats  in 
English  politics,  but  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  of  all  is  the  title  it  has  been  made  to 
bestow  upon  this  country  for  our  vast 
foreign  possession,  while  at  the  same 
time  that  doctrine  offers  an  ever-ready 
excuse  to  latter-day  politicians  for  jus¬ 
tifying  each  successive  abandonment  of 
that  responsibility  which  her  conquests 
have  extended. 

For  what  is  the  source  of  all  wealth  ? 
Is  it  not  identical  with  that  which  is  the 
prize  of  all  conquests:  viz.,  the  soil 
which  we  tread  and  the  land  which  we 
inhabit  ?  And  does  not,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  free  trade  presuppose  unfettered 
enjoyment  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
those  products  of  that  very  earth  for  the 


possession  of  which  nations  contend  in 
hostile  array  ?  England’s  commercial 
greatness  arises  from  the  fact  that  she 
can  grow  palm  oil  in  one  portion  of  her 
dominions  as  well  as  corn  in  another, 
and  that  countries  which  she  has  con¬ 
quered  or  which  are  not  her  own  supply 
the  domestic  necessities  of  her  children. 
So  far  as  we  can  guarantee  ourselves 
against  the  need  of  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  rivals  for  foreign  crowns,  or 
the  embroilments  of  nationalities  strug¬ 
gling  to  be  free,  we  may  dispense  with 
a  foreign  policy  ;  but  when  the  obvious 
fact  is  borne  in  mind  that  race  move¬ 
ments,  and  especially  colonial  enter¬ 
prises,  may  as  effectually  as  any  other 
agencies  light  up  the  flames  of  war,  and 
when  in  addition  it  is  remembered  that 
these  agencies  are  rooted  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  our  own  national  existence,  who 
can  argue  that  the  foreign  policy  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  perpetuity  will  be  a  policy  of 
rigid  non-intervention  ?  To  insist  upon 
the  circumstance  that  Lord  Beaconsfield 
committed  many  gratuitous  blunders, 
as.  for  instance,  when  at  the  Berlin 
Congress  he  enforced  the  severance  of 
the  two  Bulgarias,  and  thus  did  what  he 
could  posthumously  to  implicate  Eng¬ 
lish  statesmanship  in  the  Danubian 
question,  is  not  to  demonstrate  the  con¬ 
trary  of  this.  It  is  only  to  shirk  the 
most  urgent  problems  of  the  future. 
The  Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  as 
if  anxious  to  emulate  the  tactics  of  the 
ostrich,  endeavored  to  avoid  the  pitfalls 
into  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  stumbled. 
We  know  the  result,  which  has  been  to 
fill  the  minds  of  foreign  nations  with 
unmixed  contempt  for  the  popular  party 
and  its  failure  to  appreciate  the  main¬ 
springs  of  action  in  those  who  directed 
the  foreign  policy  of  England  during 
the  period  of  our  maritime  conquests 
and  the  building  up  of  our  Colonial 
Empire. 

We  have  the  pacific  influences  of  free 
trade,  commerce,  and  industry  notwith¬ 
standing,  to  reckon  with  the  contin¬ 
gency,  or,  let  us  at  once  say,  the  cer¬ 
tainty,  that  we  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
find  ourselves  embroiled  with,  or  pitted 
in  rivalry  against,  other  States  and  other 
peoples.  Who  are  these  peoples  and 
States  ?  What  are  the  points  at  which 
we  may  be  brought  into  collision  with 
them  ?  What  is  the  line  of  action  which 
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in  view  of  such  collision  the  statesman¬ 
ship  which  is  responsible,  not  only  for 
the  islands  of  Great  Britain  but  for  the 
Greater  Britain  beyond  the  seas,  should 
follow  ?  1  o-day  we  are,  and  long  it  is 

to  be  trusted  we  shall  continue  to  be, 
the  first  and  foremost  representatives  of 
the  Anglo  Saxon  race.  In  this  capacity 
we  have,  and  must  continue  to  have,  the 
closest  and  sometimes  the  most  embar¬ 
rassing  relations  with  the  Latin  races, 
and  in  an  infinitely  greater  degree  with 
the  Teutonic  and  the  Slavonic  races. 
I'he  former,  the  Latin  races,  that  is, 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  have  ceased 
to  be,  whatever  any  one  of  them  may  be 
destined  yet  to  become  again,  the 
mighty  factors  tn  the  world’s  progress 
which  of  old  they  were.  They  minister 
exquisitely  to  the  comfort,  the  luxury, 
the  culture,  and  the  picturesqueness  of 
life  ;  but  the  aptitude  for  foreign  com¬ 
merce  which  they  show  is  comparatively 
slight,  and  in  the  colonising  business  of 
humanity  they  only  play  a  subordinate 
part.  Moreover,  their  population,  when 
compared  with  the  population  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Teutonic  races,  is 
diminishing.  Thus,  in  a  period  of  a 
little  less  than  one  hundred  years,  from 
1788  to  1885,  the  aggregate  populations 
of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  have  only 
increased  from  51,000,000  to  82,500,- 
000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  popula¬ 
tions  of  Germany  and  England  during 
this  period  have  each  trebled.  Germany 
in  1788  had  a  population  of  about  15,- 
000,000  ;  in  1885  it  has  increased  to 
45,000,000.  Great  Britain  in  the  same 
way  had  in  1788  a  population  of  12,- 
000,000  ;  in  1885  the  figure  is  36,000,- 
000.  Another  country  largely,  but  not 
exclusively,  populated  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race — America — has  in  less  than 
a  hundred  years  increased  neatly  thir¬ 
teen  times  ;  that  is,  from  less  than 
4,000,000  in  1790  to  nearly  60,000,000 
in  1885  Finally,  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  Canada,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  as  well  as  other  British  depen¬ 
dencies,  collectively  contain  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  some  10,000,000,  chiefly  of 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  development  and  in¬ 
crease  of  this  population  will  be  rapid. 

Correctly  to  understand  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  figures,  we  should  com¬ 
pare  this  growth  of  population  among 


Teutonic  races  with  the  expanding 
power  of  the  Slav.  We  have  observed 
that,  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  the 
importance  of  these  two  races  far  out¬ 
weighs  all  the  Latin  races  combined. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  by  very  growth 
of  population  alone  we  are  approaching 
a  period  of  European  history  when  a 
conflict  for  territory  and  empire  between 
these  two  diverging  types  of  humanity 
must  take  place.  With  regard  to  the  re¬ 
cent  movement  of  the  German  peoples. 
Prince  Bismarck  has  succeeded  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  new  middle  kingdom  in  the 
place  of  the  old  Austrian  Bund.  The 
Germanic  Confederation,  the  senators 
of  which  were  grand  dukes  and  other 
exalted  beings,  was,  in  Gladstonian  par¬ 
lance,  “  smashed  and  pulverised  ”  by 
Napoleon.  It  has  been  succeeded  by  a 
system  compacted  indeed  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities  or  sections  of  nationalities, 
but  with  its  different  parts  united  to¬ 
gether  by  a  common  sentiment,  and 
fused  into  a  homogeneous  mass  by  the 
fire  of  a  pervading  spirit  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm.  The  wars  in  which  he 
successively  engaged,  with  Denmark, 
with  Austria,  and  with  France,  not  only 
enabled 'the  great  Chancellor  to  convert 
the  scattered,  and  in  many  cases  mutu¬ 
ally  opposed  fragments  of  the  German 
race  into  a  fighting  machinery  of  appal¬ 
ling  and  unprecedented  power,  but 
firmly  to  lay  the  foundations  of  institu¬ 
tions  more  or  less  popular  ;  to  substi¬ 
tute,  as  has  been  said,  the  German 
Bundsrath  fur  the  Austrian  Bund.  The 
middle  kingdom,  however,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Bismarckian  policy,  implies 
an  Eastern  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  notori¬ 
ously  Prince  Bismarck's  object  that 
Austria  should  fill  that  position  in  the 
economy  of  Europe.  It  is,  as  he  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  shape  it,  the  destiny  of 
Austria  to  move  eastward  along  the 
Danube,  absorbing,  as  she  does  so,  the 
minor  Balkan  states.  The  fulfilment  of 
this  mission  would  virtually  result  in  the 
reconstitution  of  the  eastern  province  of 
the  old  Roman  Empire  by  a  Teutonic 
people,  with  Constantinople  and  Salon- 
ica  as  the  twin  capitals  of  the  Teutonic 
race.  In  this  way  the  Danube  would 
become  an  exclusively  German  highway 
to  the  Black  Sea,  while  with  the  Austrian 
flag  floating  over  Salonica,  Germany 
would  be  practically  installed  as  mistress 
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of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

The  first  formidable  obstacle  that 
could  be  offered  to  the  development  of 
such  a  policy  would  proceed  from  Rus¬ 
sia.  To-day  Russia  is  both  a  European 
and  an  Asiatic  power.  She  bestrides 
the  threshold  of  two  continents,  and  it 
is  for  the  future  to  show  on  which  the 
grip  of  the  Colossus  is  the  more  firmly 
and  extensively  to  descend.  It  is  only 
possible  for  Austria  to  be  established  as 
the  Eastern  kingdom  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  Russia  can  be  thrust  back  into 
Asia.  Northwards  she  cannot  go.  She 
has  no  motive  for  endeavoring  to  plant 
her  ensigns  of  victory  on  the  pole,  while 
Siberia,  a  vast  and  inhospitable  tract  of 
land,  crossed  transversely  by  rivers,  is 
and  will  continue  to  be  to  her  what  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Provinces  are  to  Canada. 
To  England  it  might  seem  a  matter  of 
indifference  that  Russia  should  succeed 
in  thwarting  the  projects  of  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  ;  what  is  not  a  matter  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  England  is  that  Russia,  to  enable 
Prince  Bismarck  to  execute  his  policy  in 
its  integrity,  should  be  driven  into  Asia, 
and  so  constitute  a  perpetual  thorn  in 
the  side  of  England  when  dealing  with 
India  and  China.  Yet,  if  this  doom  of 
partial  expulsion  from  Europe  is  not  to 
overtake  Russia  ;  if,  in  other  words, 
Russia  is  not  to  operate  as  a  permanent 
menace  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the 
far  East,  it  must  be  by  co-operating 
with  an  ally  who  can  help  her  effectually 
to  withstand  the  advancing  tide  of  Teu¬ 
tonic  aggrandisement.  Is  Russia  to  dis¬ 
cover  her  necessary  friend  in  France  ? 
That  has  seemed  possible  before  this, 
and  Prince  Bismarck’s  most  persistent 
efforts  have  notoriously  been  directed  to 
preventing  a  combination  of  Russia  and 
France  which  woula  have  the  effect  of 
holding  Germany  as  in  a  vice.  Again, 
while  it  would  be  well  worth  the  while 
of  Russia  to  purchase  the  amity  of 
France  at  any  cost,  are  the  inducements 
which  such  an  arrangement  would  hold 
out  to  France  sufficiently  strong  to  make 
her  come  to  terms  ?  Unless  the  alliance 
were  to  result  in  an  overwhelming  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  two  powers,  it  would  entail 
a  calamity,  well-nigh  irretrievable,  for 
both.  As  regards  Russia,  it  is  enough 
to  quote  a  remark  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Alexis  to  the  effect,  that  a  war  with 


Germany  would  throw  her  back  not  five- 
and-twenty  but  fifty  years.  As  regards 
France,  she  could  hope  to  gain  nothing 
more  than  the  material  satisfaction  of 
recovering  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  the 
moral  satisfaction  of  humiliating  her  old 
enemy.  But  how  if  she  were  not  to 
achieve  these  results  ?  how  if  the  fort¬ 
unes  of  war  were  to  declare  once  more 
against  her,  even  when  acting  in  con¬ 
cert  with  Russia  ?  In  that  event  the 
burden  of  the  expenditure — indemnity 
and  all — would  fall  upon  France.  Russia 
could  not  materially  relieve  her,  simply 
because  she  is  without  the  money  which 
would  enable  her  to  do  so.  Well,  there¬ 
fore,  may  France  hesitate  whether,  even 
for  such  a  prize,  she  would  be  justified 
in  undertaking  so  appalling  a  risk. 

This  sketch  of  the  inter-relation  of 
active  forces  and  jealousies  between 
Continental  nations  cannot  pretend  to 
be  more  than  a  calculation  of  the  proba¬ 
bilities  involved.  It  is  the  opinion  a 
player  might  form  of  the  cards  in  a 
hand  at  whist.  Elements  of  uncertainty 
and  unknown  contingencies  exist  on  all 
sides.  But  if  English  Cabinets  would 
avoid  the  mistakes  so  often  made  in 
these  days  of  popular  Government  they 
should  attend  closely  to  the  turns  of  the 
game,  instead  of  deferring  to  that  igno¬ 
rant  outside  public  that  is  always  looking 
over  their  shoulders  and  clamoring  con¬ 
stantly  to  interfere  with  the  playing  of 
the  cards. 

As  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  moves 
already  made,  the  more  probable  con¬ 
tingency  is  that  which,  precisely  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  would  promote  the  designs 
of  Prince  Bismarck,  is  least  to  be  de¬ 
sired  by  England.  For  in  this  matter 
the  wishes  and  interests  of  England  and 
Germany  must  of  necessity  be  mutually 
opposed.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  sec¬ 
ondary  importance  to  us  that  the  south¬ 
east  of  Europe  should  be  converted  into 
a  battle-ground  for  the  contending  forces 
of  Teuton  and  Slav.  Our  supreme  inter¬ 
est  lies  in  the  question  into  whose  hands 
Constantinople  shall  fall.  English  di¬ 
plomacy  never  made  a  greater  error  than 
when  it  refused  the  offers  made  by  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  to  Sir  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton, our  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg. 
“  Leave  me  alone,  and  take  Egypt,” 
said  the  Czar,  “  and  if  you  will,  Crete.” 
To  this  the  English  Government  in  a 
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burst  of  indignant  virtue  promptly  re¬ 
plied  by  publishing  the  whole  of  these 
private  negotiations.  VVe  preferred  to 
be  led  into  a  quixotic  enterprise  by  the 
French  Emperor,  and  spent  £70,000,000 
of  public  money  in  a  war  with  Russia 
to  hustrate  her  ambitious  designs  on 
Tuikey,  when  in  truth  the  safer  game 
on  the  board  for  England  was  to  let  the 
Russian  and  Teutonic  races  fight  out 
this  problem  at  their  own  cost,  which 
they  inevitably  must  have  done  had  not 
we  and  the  French  Emperor  for  his 
own  purpose  kindly  undertaken  to  save 
the  Teutonic  nations  the  trouble. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  possible  in  those 
days  to  see  the  true  bearings  of  the 
game.  The  great  race  problems  in 
modern  Europe  were  still  undeveloped 
— problems  equal  in  their  importance 
and  destined  to  be  as  significant  in  their 
effect  as  those  earlier  Indo  Germanic 
movements  which  have  taken  place  at 
different  epochs  of  European  history 
since  the  first  arrival  of  our  Aryan  an¬ 
cestors.  Whilst  population  has  in¬ 
creased  enormously  in  Europe  since  the 
great  wars,  the  lightning  rapidity  of  in¬ 
ter-communication  between  countries 
formerly  separated  by  race  obstacles 
greater  than  language  has  assisted  the 
progress  of  civilisation.  The  plains  of 
Europe  are  crossed  and  recrossed  by  a 
polyglot  crowd  of  travellers  in  express' 
trains.  The  very  Alps  are  pierced  at 
the  cost  of  capital  equal  to  a  national 
ransom.  Steamers  ply  the  seas  on 
coasts  where  formerly  inhospitable 
shores  offered  no  saving  haven.  A  uni¬ 
fication  of  nationalities  is  going  on  on 
all  sides.  Not  less  than  the  Italians, 
who  had  been  for  ten  centuries  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  people,  the  petty  German  States 
of  a  once  discordant  Bund  have  under 
those  modern  influences  and  altered  con¬ 
ditions  of  civilisation  combined  together 
to  form  one  vast  and  powerful  Teutonic 
people. 

These  influences  the  great  Chancellor 
comprehends,  and  his  greatness  has  con¬ 
sisted  in  acknowledging  their  mastery 
and  formulating  his  policy  in  accordance 
with  their  teaching.  What  is  of  serious, 
of  vital  importance  in  the  prospect  to¬ 
day,  is  the  creation  by  Germany  of  an 
Eastern  kingdom  which,  excluding 
Russia  from  Europe,  will  urge  her  to 
satiate  her  ambition  in  Asia.  Such  an 


event  would  substitute  for  a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  tbe  Teutonic  and  the  Slavonic 
races,  a  conflict  of  the  Slavonic  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  Nor  could  the  issue  of 
the  contest  be  limited  to  India.  Far 
more  than  the  welfare  of  our  Empire  in 
Hindustan  would  be  at  stake.  Nothing 
of  what  is  now  passing  in  these  remote 
regions  of  the  world  is  more  notice¬ 
able  than  the  growing  solidarity  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  peoples  on  the  Eastern 
seas,  and  of  the  interests  which  hold 
their  different  members  together.  The 
elevation  of  Russia  into  an  Asiatic 
power  of  the  first  rank,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  by  Russia  of  an  Asiatic  Em¬ 
pire,  would  not  only  threaten  and  bring 
the  Muscovite  into  collision  with  Eng¬ 
land,  but  would  threaten  equally  and 
equally  bring  him  into  collision  with  the 
rapidly  growing  Anglo-Saxon  race  dom¬ 
iciled  in  America  and  Australia.  China 
bids  fair  to  be  the  future  India  of 
America,  while  she  offers  an  expanding 
market  for  the  cotton  wares  of  Mel¬ 
bourne  and  the  iron  of  Philadelphia.  We 
may  be  perfectly  certain  that  our  coun¬ 
trymen  at  the  Antipodes  would  not  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  the  Asiatic  domination  of 
Russia,  and  would  insist,  whatever  it 
might  cost  them,  on  keeping  touch  with 
their  Anglo-Saxon  brethren  in  America 
on  the  one  hand,  and  in  England  on  the 
other.  Thus,  by  the  remorseless  and 
infallible  logic  of  facts,  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  alternative  to  a 
conflict  between  the  Teutonic  and  Sla¬ 
vonic  races  in  Europe,  resulting  as  it  as¬ 
suredly  would  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Eastern  kingdom  on  which  Prince 
Bismarck  has  set  his  heart,  is  a  conflict 
between  the  Slavonic  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  races  for  the  hegemony  of  Asia. 

The  line  of  argument  and  exposition 
which  has  been  adopted  in  the  foregoing 
pages  leads  up  to  the  inference  that, 
whether  with  or  without  a  great  Euro¬ 
pean  war,  an  Eastern  kingdom  supple¬ 
mentary  to  the  middle  kingdom  of  Ger¬ 
many,  the  supremacy  of  which  will  be 
vested  in  the  Teutonic  race,  will  be 
formed  ;  that  the  immediate  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  will  be  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Turk  to  Asia  and  Arabia,  with  Da¬ 
mascus  or  Baghdad  as  capital.  Whether 
this  forecast  is  to  be  fulfilled  shortly  or 
remotely,  it  will  be  allowed  to  be  not 
antecedently  improbable ;  and  even 
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should  it  not  be  fulfilled  at  all,  the 
policy  which  it  is  the  duty  of  England  to 
adopt  will  be  the  same.  What  that 
policy  is  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
doubtful.  Its  chief  features  and  the 
reason  for  it  shall  be  set  forth  now. 

The  interest  which  England  has  in  the 
south-east  of  Europe,  and  the  concern 
she  may  feel  in  the  dynastic  mutations 
and  territorial  redistributions  of  which 
that  corner  of  the  world  is  the  scene,  are 
indirect.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
she  should  not,  and  it  is  to  the  last  de¬ 
gree  improbable  that  she  will,  repeat  the 
mistake  committed  by  Lord  Beaconsfield 
eight  years  ago,  and  attempt  to  assert 
herself  as  a  Danubian  power.  But  in 
the  true  East,  the  Asiatic  East  that  is 
to  say,  her  stake  is  paramount,  her  in¬ 
terest  most  immediate,  her  concern 
absolutely  vital.  What,  even  in  these  lati¬ 
tudes,  affects  her  supremacy  or  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  power  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  races  generally,  she  cannot  afford 
to  disregard.  The  very  considerations 
which  should  induce  her  to  adopt  a  wait¬ 
ing  policy  in  Europe  should  suffice  to 
keep  her  on  the  alert,  ever  vigilant  and 
ever  ready  to  be  active  in  Asia.  Unless 
England  is  prepared  to-  sever  herself 
from  other  Anglo-Saxon  communities, 
to  take  no  part  nor  share  in  those  great 
eastern  enterprises  in  trade  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  she  must  be  the  undisputed 
mistress  of  Egypt.  That  is  the  only 
country  on  the  globe  possession  of  which 
will  enable  Great  Britain  to  hold  out  a 
hand  to,  and  to  keep  touch  of,  the  men 
of  her  own  kith  and  kin,  who  have  in¬ 
terests  similar  to  or  identical  with  her 
own  in  the  Eastern  seas,  'i'his  in  out¬ 
line  is  the  real  meaning  of  that  policy 
which  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  sur¬ 
rounded  with  so  many  undigested  con¬ 
ceits  regarding  those  places  of  arms  we 
were  to  establish  on  our  high  road  to 
India. 

Now  in  Egypt  England  has  one  rival 
only.  The  dominion  of  Egypt  is 
courted  by  two  nations  in  Europe : 
England  and  France.  Germany  and 
Russia  are  equally  indifferent  to  it.  To 
England  it  is,  for  the  reason  already 
stated,  indispensable.  To  France  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  such  material  and  essen¬ 
tial  necessity  ;  it  would  rather  be  senti¬ 
mentally  acceptable.  A  French  protec¬ 
torate  or  annexation  of  Egypt  would. 


more  than  almost  anything  else,  please 
the  self-love  and  gratify  the  vanity  of 
the  French  people.  It  would  be  a  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  traditions  bequeathed  by 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  it  would  seem 
to  the  Gaul  like  the  projection  of  a  Paris¬ 
ian  thoroughfare  across  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  The  Frenchman  likes  Egypt  just 
as  he  likes  Algiers,  because  of  its  con¬ 
venient  contiguity  to  his  native  country, 
because  it  is  within,  so  to  speak,  a  few 
hours  of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  and 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  To  be  in  the  Palais 
Royal  or  the  Vari^t^s  one  day  laughing 
at  the  opera  bouffe  of  Offenbach  or  the 
comedies  of  Sardou,  and  the  next,  or 
the  next  day  but  one  talking  Parisian 
scandal  at  Cairo,  is  the  fasanating  ideal 
of  the  Parisian  flanfur  when  he  approxi¬ 
mates  most  nearly  to  a  colonist.  .Un¬ 
like  the  Englishman,  he  never  makes  his 
home  in  the  land  of  his  adoption.  He 
is  a  bird  of  passage  there,  and  the  more 
he  is  reminded  of  it  because  of  its  pro¬ 
pinquity  to  his  beloved  Paris,  the  better, 
as  is  the  case  with  Egypt,  he  likes  it. 
It  is  out  of  all  question  that  England 
should  ever  tolerate  the  firmly  seated 
presence  of  the  French  in  the  land  of 
the  Pharaohs,  or  that  metaphorically 
the  Seine  should  be  suffered  to  debouch 
into  the  Nile.  The  one  and  sufficient 
reason  why  France  or  any  other  Euro¬ 
pean  power  must  be  kept  out  of  Egypt 
is  that  we  cannot  allow  the  maritime 
security  of  Anglo-Saxon  communication 
with  the  Eastern  seas  to  be  destroyed. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  say  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  culled  from  that  sacred 
tablet  of  the  law  as  lately  delivered  from 
the  Liberal  Sinai  ?  And  how  differently 
does  it  read  when  compared  to  a  parallel 
passage  taken  from  the  older  and  more 
effete  school  of  Tory  statesmanship. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  Lord  Salisbury’s 
Manifesto,  Speech, 

September  iqth.  October  8th. 

A  mischievous  idea  I  believe  the  draw- 
has  had  some  support  ing  nearer  of  the  col- 
amongst  us  from  opin-  onies  of  this  country 
ions,  and  from  public  is  the  policy  to  which 
journals,  either  that  our  imperial  patriots 
Egypt  ought  to  be  an-  must  look  who  desire 
nexed,  or  that  it  should  to  give  effect  in  the 
be  placed  under  a  councils  of  the  world 
British  protectorate, or  to  the  real  thought  of 
that  at  the  least  an  oc-  the  English  nations, 
cupationofitshouldbe  We  desire  to  draw  all 
indefinitely  or  greatly  the  advantages  that 
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proIon(;ed.  To  each  can  be  drawn  from 
and  all  these  meas-  that  marvcHous  cluster 
ures  I  am  altogether  of  dependencies  which 
opposed.  1  hope  that  our  empire  above  any 
this  subject  will  be  other  empire  of  an- 
p resent  in  all  its  cient  or  modern  times 
force  to  the  minds  possesses.  Our  colo- 
of  the  country  under  nies  are  bound  to  us  by 
this  juncture.  Until  deep  affection,  and  we 
we  shall  have  been  en-  should  be  guilty  not 
abled  to  quit  Egypt,  only  of  coolness  of 
we  shall,  I  fear,  re-  heart,  but  of  gross  and 
main  liable  in  a  hun<  palpable  folly,  if  we 
dred  ways  to  be  allowed  that  senti- 
thwarted  and  humili-  ment  to  cool,  and  did 
ated  through  the  nu-  not  draw  such  advan- 
merous  rights  secured  tages  for  the  common 
there  to  the  other  weal  of  the  English  as 
powers.  circumstances  permit 

us  to  do. 

In  the  language  of  the  former  one  rec¬ 
ognises  that  dangerous  fanaticism  of 
the  late  Prime  Minister  which  manifests 
itself  by  a  determination  to  play  the 
game  of  foreign  politics  as  if  the  fall  of 
the  cards  could  be  regulated  according 
to  a  preconceived  theory  of  what  the 
game  should  be  to  each  player,  and  not 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  game  imper¬ 
atively  demand.  In  the  latter,  however 
much  we  may  doubt  that  the  manifest 
accuracy  of  the  precept  will  be  borne 
out  and  carried  through  with  vigor  and 
statesmanlike  determination  of  purpose, 
one  cannot  but  admit  that  the  player 
knows  the  methods  of  statecraft.  Eng¬ 
land’s  best  interests  can  never  be  served 
by  treating  her  foreign  affairs  as  a  lect¬ 
urer  deals  with  a  foreign  epoch,  putting 
forward  theories  directly  derived  from 
himself.  The  truly  patriotic  minister 
would  state  candidly  the  momentous 
problems  pressing  for  solution,  and  give 
the  people  the  clear  alternative.  They 
must  be  prepared  either  to  make  great 
sacrifices  or  fall  altogether  behind.  It 
is  thus  that  Prince  Bismarck  speaks  to 
the  Reichstag.  But  who  among  our 
most  eminent  statesmen,  in  handling  the 
Egyptian  question,  have  plainly  told  us 
the  real  issue  ?  The  tendency  is  rather 
to  minimize  or  evade  the  chief  difficul¬ 
ties  of  our  Imperial  policy. 

With  regard  to  Egypt,  it  is  sometimes 
suggested  it  may  be  transformed  into 
an  Oriental  Belgium.  That  is  impos¬ 


sible — first,  because  the  conditions  which 
rendered  it  practicable  to  invest  Belgium 
with  an  independent  existence  of  its  own 
are  not  forthcoming  in  the  case  of  Egypt. 
The  European  powers  must,  to  assimi¬ 
late  the  position  of  Egypt  to  that  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  be  interested  in  the  country,  each 
of  them  to  an  equal  degree,  and  that  is 
what,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  powers, 
so  far  as  Egypt  is  concerned,  are  not. 
Nor  is  the  objection  to  the  proposal  to 
hand  over  Egypt  to  the  Turk  less  con¬ 
siderable.  So  long  as  there  is  in  Egypt 
a  European  debt  the  administration  of 
the  country  must  be  in  European  hands. 
For  this  debt  England  has  made  herself 
in  a  special  degree  answerable,  and 
that  circumstance  is  another  reason  why 
the  project  of  converting  Egypt  into  the 
Belgium  of  the  East  cannot  be  enter¬ 
tained.  The  only  mixed  scheme  which, 
for  a  brief  period,  worked  well  on  the 
Nile  was  Lord  Salisbury’s  dual  control. 
There  were  two  kings  at  Brentford,  and 
for  a  time  they  did  not  quarrel  for  pri¬ 
ority.  Rousseau’s  ideal  of  a  social  con¬ 
tract  was  temporarily  realised.  But  the 
dual  control  was  doomed  on  the  day  on 
which  England  determined  to  oust 
France  as  her  co-trustee  from  Egypt. 
When  once  the  fabric  had  fallen  to  the 
ground  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of  build¬ 
ing  it  up  again.  French  jealousy  and 
French  intrigue  England  will  still  have 
to  contend  against  in  Egypt  ;  but,  un¬ 
less  she  is  to  abdicate  her  position  as 
the  leading  representative  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  races  in  their  Asiatic  develcp- 
ment,  and  by  so  doing  confess  herself  a 
finished  power,  she  must  successfully 
combat  these  hostile  forces,  however 
audacious  and  subtle.  She  must  stand 
before  all  those  in  whose  veins  English 
blood  flows,  in  fact  before  the  whole 
English-speaking  race,  as  the  unchal¬ 
lenged  and  absolute  protectress  of  the 
country  that  is  the  key  to  the  Asiatic 
world.  In  no  other  way  can  she  secure 
for  her  descendants  that  magnificent  Em¬ 
pire  of  Eastern  trade  which  she  should 
henceforth  share  with  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people. — Fort' 
nightly  Review. 
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A  Legind  of  Tweeddale. 

BY  J.  S.  B. 

This  ballad  is  founded  on  a  passai^e  in  Fordun’s  *  Scotichronicon  ’  (iii.  31),  in  which 
KentiKcm.  or  St.  Mungo,  the  patron  Saint  of  Glasgow,  is  brought  into  communication  with 
Merlin,  the  well-known  Welsh  enchanter  of  the  mediaeval  romances.  Of  course  no  man  ac¬ 
cepts  Fordun  as  a  voucher  for  any  historical  fact ;  but  there  is  evidence  enough,  independent 
of  Fordun,  to  prove  that  St.  Kentigern  and  Merlin  were  contemporaries,  both  being  represen¬ 
tative  characters  of  a  great  religious  movement  in  the  sixth  century— the  one  representing  the 
advancing  cause  of  Christianity  in  the  Celtic  or  Cymro-Celtic  kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  the 
other  the  waning  cause  of  Druidism.  The  battle  of  Arderydd,  a.  d.  <73,  fought  between  the 
Christianised  King  Rhydderch  Hael  and  the  heathen  monarch  Gwenddoleu,  divided  the  Britons 
of  the  west,  in  point  ot  religion,  into  two  unequal  halves,  of  which  the  lesser  was  destined 
speedily  to  be  absorbed  into  the  larger.  Of  this  threatened  absorption.  Merlin,  the  Court  bard 
of  Gwenddoleu,  in  the  popular  tradition  appears  as  the  rueful  pniphet ;  there  is  no  hope  for 
him  or  his  sun-worsh<p  any  more,  and  he  must  mope  about  the  hills  of  the  south  Highlands, 
then  the  central  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  till  he  dies.  This  is  the  historical  kernel 
of  the  miraculous  legends  which  afterwards  grew  up  on  both  sides  of  the  struggle  round  the 
person  of  their  prominent  representatives — legends  amply  sufficient  to  prove  the  social  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  personages  concerned,  however  transparently  fictitious,  and  often  ludicrously 
childish  in  their  details.  Discount  the  silly  miracles  so  bountifully  showered  on  the  saint, 
and  the  tricks  of  devilry  so  lavishly  attributed  to  the  Court  minstrel  of  the  heathen  king,  and 
you  have  the  lasting  truth  of  popular  poetical  tradition,  which  Aristotle  pronounced  to  be  more 
philosophical  than  history.  The  handling  which  Roger  Bacon,  and  Doctor  Faust,  and  other 
such  victims  of  popular  prejudice  received  in  the  middle  ages,  may  teach  us  that  we  are 
only  performing  an  act  of  historical  justice  when  we  represent  Merlin,  the  Welsh  enchanter, 
in  a  much  more  noble  light  than  that  in  which  he  appears  in  the  mediicval  romances, 
in  the  pages  of  the  monkish  chronicles,  or  even  in  the  classical  portraiture  of  Lord  Tennyson. 
The  facts  alluded  to  in  the  verses,  so  far  as  Kentigern  is  concerned,  will  be  found  in  the 
late  Bishop  Forbes’s  ‘  Kalendar  of  Scottish  Saints’  (Edinburgh,  1873);  in  Skene’s  'Celtic 
Scotland,’  ii.  179  ;  and  in  ‘The  Legends  of  St.  Kentigern,  his  Friends  and  Disciples,’  by  the 
late  Professor  Stevenson  (Edinburgh,  1872) ;  and  in  regard  to  Merlin,  in  ‘  Stephen’s  Litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Cymri  ’  (London,  1876);  in  the  ‘  Morte  Arthur’;  in  Professor  Veitch’s  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  volume  on  ’The  History  and  Poetry  of  the  Scottish  Border’  (Glasgow, 
1878);  and  in  the  recent  work  ot  Mr.  Beveridge  on  *  Cuiross  and  Tulliallan’  (Edinburgh, 
Blackwood,  1885). 


Come  with  me  fair  maiden,  Lilias, 

Come  and  sit  a  space  with  me. 

Where  the  Powsail  purls  and  prattles 
Gently  by  this  old  thorn  tree.* 

Come,  and  stir  (tood  thoughts  within  me, 
With  bright  looks  of  kindly  cheer  ; 

Sweetly  flows  an  old  man’s  story 
Where  the  young  are  fond  to  hear. 

Yesterday,  when  I  was  wandering 
O’er  the  Broad  Law’s  treeless  back, 

Came  a  mist,  a  white  mist  floating 
Slowly  o’er  the  moory  track. 

And  ever  as  it  travelled  lightly 
Where  the  fitful  breeze  might  be. 

It  took  new  shapes  of  strangest  seeming 
That  looked  weirdly  upon  me  : 


*The  thom-trec  stands  on  the  burn,  about  fifteen  yards  above  its -junction  with  the  Tweed, 
below  the  church  of  Drummelzier.  Here  the  local  tradition  has  it  that  the  Enchanter  was 
buried. 
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Now  a  whale,  and  now  an  ostrich. 

With  a  neck  of  longest  span  ; 

Now  a  camel,  now  a  white  bear, 

Now  a  snowy-locked  old  man. 

And  I  thought  on  old  man  Merlin — 

Merlin,  wizard  of  the  Tweed, — 

Moaning  o’er  the  tway-cleft  kingdom. 

Wailing  o’er  his  waning  creed. 

For  he  was  a  heathen,  Lilias, 

Mighty  man  of  place  and  pride, 

Counsellor  and  bard  and  prophet 
In  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde. 

And  when  Roderick,  to  the  false  gods 
False,  and  faithful  to  the  true. 

In  the  battle  of  Arderydd  * 

Slew  the  inightful  Gwenddoleu  ; 

Merlin  old,  his  bard  and  prophet. 

Cleaving  to  the  Cymric  creed. 

Moaning  o’er  the  lost  Sun-worship, 

Wandered  lonely  by  the  Tweed  ; 

Seeking  death,  but  might  not  find  it ; 

For  he  deemed  it  sin  to  die 
With  a  self-implanted  dagger 
In  the  bright  Sun’s  beaming  eye. 

And  he  came  to  where  Drummelzier’s 
Kirk  looks  o’er  the  Powsail  brook  ; 

And  sadly  here,  with  thoughtful  brooding, 

‘On  a  stone  his  seat  he  took. 

Here  he  sate,  with  none  to  friend  him 
In  his  sorrow  and  his  dool. 

But  his  little  dog,  a  black  one. 

And  a  young  pig  white  as  wool.f 

Sate  and  looked,  when  lo  !  a  figure 
Cloaked  and  cowled,  with  solemn  gait 
Through  the  shower  and  through  the  sun-glint 
Came  where  wizard  Merlin  sate  : 

Came  as  one  that  hath  a  message 
Where  delay  might  father  loss, 

On  his  breast  a  death’s-head  broidered. 

In  his  skinny  hand  a  cross. 


♦Mr.  Skene,  in  an  interesting  paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians, 
February,  1865,  Axes  the  site  of  this  battle  with  great  probability  not  tar  from  Longtown,  on 
the  great  road  between  that  town  and  Langholm,  near  the  junction  of  the  Liddell  and  the  Esk. 

t  The  black  dog  is  a  familiar  appendage  ot  necromancy  and  wizaidiy ;  but  the  little  pig  is 
peculiarly  Welsh,  and  holds  a  prominent  place  iri  the  oldest  Cymiic  poetry.  There  is  a  whole 
class  of  poems  attributed  to  Merlin,  beginning  with  “  Listen,  O  little  pig  !  O  bat  py  li'tle 
pig  !’*  which  Stephen,  in  his  literature  of  the  Cymri,  considers  to  be  symbolical  of  the  Welsh 
people.  How  the  little  snouted  creature  came  to  attain  this  dignity  he  dues  not  explain  ;  but 
it*  is  no  doubt  a  relic  of  the  rural  economy  of  the  oldest  times,  when  the  dhti  v^j36(,  the 
"divine  swineherd,’*  was  deemed  worthy  of  occupying  a  prominent  position  among  the  retain¬ 
ers  of  a  Greek  kingship. 
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“  Who  art  thou,”  cried  Merlin,  ”  coining 
From  the  East  where  dwell  my  foes  ? 

I  have  here  enough  of  sorrows, 

Let  me  feed  upon  my  woes  ! 

”  Cause  have  I  to  hate  the  traitor 
Who  hath  laid  my  monarch  low  ; 

Spare  to  triumph  rudely  o’er  me. 

Prostrate  in  ray  utter  woe  ! 

”  Cause  have  I  to  hate  the  Christian  ; 

Hence,  and  give  mine  eyes  release 
From  thy  death's-heads  and  ih^  crosses  ! 
Let  old  Merlin  die  in  peace/’ 

”  Fond  old  man,  I  may  not  leave  thee  ; 

I  am  here  by  God’s  command. 

With  dear  balm  of  benediction 
Near  thy  bed  in  death  to  stand. 

"  I  am  Kentigern  :  my  mother. 

Not  far  from  the  Isle  of  May, 

Daughter  of  the  king  of  Lothian, 

Bore  me  in  a  wondrous  way. 

”  Saint  Theneu,  my  blissful  mother. 

Whom  the  spiteful  waves  did  toss 
Rudely,  in  a  fragile  shallop 
Prisoned,  bore  roe  at  Culross. 

”  And  St.  Serf,  from  where  Loch  Leven 
Laves  the  roots  of  Lomond  Ben, 

Washed  me  throughly  in  the  water 
Of  regeneration  then. 

“  And  my  mother  there  devoted 
Me  to  God,  the  One,  the  True, 

To  the  savage  West  to  wander, 

And  convert  the  heathen  crew. 

”  Bless  the  Lord  this  day,  old.  Merlin  : 

In  the  dear  name  of  Theneu, 

I  am  come  with  God's  salvation. 

On  the  tree  who  died  for  you.” 

”  Mock  me  not,  thou  sallow  shaveling  ! 

By  yon  God  that  rides  on  high, 

In  the  pure' old  Druid  worship 
I  have  lived  and  I  will  die. 

”  Gods  in  guise  of  man  we  know  not. 
Scourged  and  pierced  and  crucified  ; 
God  we  own  above  all  human, 

Baal  careering  in  his  pride : 

”  Baal,  whence  flows  Fire’s  holy  fountain, 
I.  Pulsing  with  a  pulse  of  might ; 
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Baal,  that  o’er  yon  green  Trahenna,* 
Streams  with  floods  of  holy  light ; 

Baal,  whose  voice  is  in  the  thunder, 
Rolling  far  from  glen  to  glen  ; 

Baal,  whose  glance  is  lightning  darted 
From  the  blue  crest  of  the  Ben  ; 


“  Baal,  whose  fiery  virtue  melteth 
Crusted  ice  and  stony  hail 
Into  rills  that  leap  redundant, 
Spreading  sweetness  through  the  vale 

“  Him  I  own  within,  without  me. 

In  the  great  and  in  the  small  — 

In  the  near  and  in  the  far  off. 

In  the  each  and  in  the  all. 


“  Tempt  me  not  with  human  Saviours, 
Gods  to  handle  and  to  feel  ! 

To  the  bright  broad  eye  of  Heaven, 
Life-dispensing  Baal,  I  kneel. 

“  Preach  the  cross  to  savage  Saxons  ; 

Crosses  come  when  they  are  nigh  : 
As  old  Druid  wisdom  taught  me, 

I  have  lived  and  I  will  die  !” 


Then  with  holy  hand  uplifted 
Spake  the  saintly  Kentigern, 

And  with  swelling  eye  of  pity, 

"  Old  man,  thou  hast  much  to  learn. 


“  But  the  gnarled  oak  can  no  man 
Bend  like  rush  or  osier  wand  ; 

Take  my  love,  and  take  my  blessing. 

With  thee  to  the  Spirit-land. 

“  All  where  lives  a  thoughtful  Reason,! 

In  the  sky  and  in  the  sod  ; 

Mind,  and  Thought,  and  shaping  Reason. 
This  we  worship,  one  true  God. 

“  Sun  and  moon,  and  forky  levin. 

Floods  by  sea,  and  storms  by  land, 

Are  but  ministers  and  servants. 

Tools  in  the  Great  Master’s  hand. 


“  Take  my  prayer,  and  take  my  blessing 
Though  I  may  not  move  thy  will. 
Whom  I  serve  hath  gracious  magic 
To  bring  good  from  harshest  ill. 


•One  of  those  green  softly  sloping  mountains  which  are  the  glory  of  Peeblesshire.  It  rises 
right  opposite  Drummelzier  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  right  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Biggar  water.  The  name,  not  like  a  few  others  in  the  district,  is  manifestly  Welsh  or  Cornish, 
not  Gaelic. 

f  The  of  John  i.  r. 
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'*  In  His  house  are  many  mansions  ; 

If  thy  heart  is  pure  and  true. 

He  can  save  with  stretch  of  mercy. 

Merlin  old  and  Gwenddoleu.*' 

Spake  :  and  with  his  cloak  wrapt  round  him. 

Eastward  o’er  the  moor  he  strode. 

Leaving  wise  old  Merlin  brooding 
Strangely  o’er  the  Christian’s  God. 

But  his  brooding  must  be  barren  : 

Who  can  change  an  old  man’s  creed  ? 

Romish  gods  might  not  be  devils. 

But  Baal  was  God  for  Merlin’s  need. 

With  an  eye  of  moody-wandering 

Gaze,  he  followed  Kentigern,  • 

Where  he  brushed  the  purple  heather. 

Where  he  swept  the  plumy  fern. 

And  he  wandered  o’er  the  moorland, 

Wrapt  in  sorrow  and  in  dool, 

With  his  small  black  dog  behind  him; 

And  his  young  pig  white  as  wool  ; 

Wandered  till  he  found  a  hollow 
Cavern  by  the  river’s  brim, 

Where  a  witch,  a  wily  lady,  ^ 

With  a  strong  spell  prisoned  him.*  ‘ 

And  she  kept  him  there,  the  fell  one, 

Till  his  eyes  with  age  grew  dim  ; 

Then  the  wily  fair,  the  false  one, 

Mixed  the  cup  of  death  for  him. 

And  wayfaring  people  found  him 
Stretched  beside  the  river’s  brim  ; 

And  beneath  this  ragged  thorn-tree, 

Here  they  dug  a  grave  for  him. 

# 

And  his  small  black  dog  they  buried. 

And  his  little  pig  with  him  ; 

And  they  wailed  before  the  Sun-god 
Sadly  by  the  river’s  brim. 

Weep  for  him,  and  kiss  me,  Lilias, 

Kindly  kisses  help  our  need. 

When  a  tearful  story  moves  us 
On  the  flowery  banks  of  T weed  ! 

— Blackwood" s  Magazine. 


*  ‘  Morte  Arthur,*  vol.  i.  ch.  6o,  Wright’s  edition. 
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Iris  the  Nemesis  of  pedantry  to  be  al¬ 
ways  wrong.  Your  true  prig  of  a  ped¬ 
ant  goes  immensely  out  of  his  way  to 
be  vastly  more  correct  than  other  peo¬ 
ple,  and  succeeds  in  the  end  in  being 
vastly  more  ungrammatical,  or  vastly 
more  illogical,  or  both  at  once.  The 
common  pronunciation,  the  common 
idiom,  the  common  meaning  attached 
to  a  word,  are  not  nearly  good  enough 
or  fine  enough  for  him  ;  he  must  try  to 
get  at  the  original  sound,  at  the  strict 
construction,  at  the  true  sense — and  he 
always  manages  to  blunder  upon  some¬ 
thing  far  worse  than  the  slight  error,  if 
error  it  be,  which  he  attempts  to  avoid 
in  his  superfine  correctness.  There  are 
people  so  fastidious  that  instead  of  say¬ 
ing  "  camelia,"  theform  practically  sanc¬ 
tified  by  usage  and  by  Dumas  Fils  (for 
even  Dumas  Fils  can  sanctify),  they 
must  needs  say  "  camella,”  a  mon¬ 
strous  hybrid,  the  true  but  now  some¬ 
what  pedantic  “  Latin”  name  being  real¬ 
ly  “camellia.”  There  are  people  so 
learned  that  instead  of  talking  about  Al¬ 
fred  the  Great,  like  all  the  rest  of  us. 
they  must  needs  talk  about  vElfred,  and 
then  pronounce  the  word  as  though  the 
first  half  of  it  had  something  or  other  to 
do  with  eels,  whereas  the  true  Anglo- 
Saxon  sound  thus  clumsily  expressed  is 
simply  and  solely  the  common  Alfred. 
There  are  people  so  grammatical  that 
they  must  needs  dispute  “against”  their 
opponent  instead  of  disputing  with 
him,  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  the  word  “  with”  itself  means 
“  against  ”  in  the  early  forms  of  the 
English  language,  and  still  retains  that 
meaning  even  now  in  “withstand,” 
“  withhold,”  “  withdraw,”  and  half-a- 
dozen  other  familiar  expressions-  To 
such  good  people  one  is  tempted  to  an¬ 
swer,  in  the  immortal  words  of  Dr.  Parr 
to  the  inquirer  who  asked  that  great 
scholar  whether  the  right  pronunciation 
was  Samaria  or  Samareia,  “  You  may 
thay  Thamaeira  if  you  like,  but  Tha- 
maria  ith  quite  good  enough  for  me.” 

The  fact  is,  your  genuine  pedant  falls 
perpetually  into  the  immense  mistake  of 
supposing  that  one  man’s  individual 
reason  is  going  to  lead  him  far  more 
right  than  the  sound  instinct  of  a  whole 
Naw  Saans.— VoL.  XLIIL,  No.  a 


nation.  Half  -  educated  people  like 
national  schoolmasters  and  printer’s 
readers  are  especially  liable  to  become 
the  victims  of  this  supreme  delusion. 
They  have  their  views  on  propriety  of 
speech.  They  are  always  correcting 
other  people’s  good  sound  idiomatic 
English  into  conformity  with  their  own 
half-educated  idea  of  extreme  accuracy. 
A  complete  collection  of  the  queries  and 
alterations  made  in  manuscript  or  proof 
by  the  printer’s  reader  would  form  a 
beautiful  and  unique  museum  of  blankly 
mistaken  superfine  English.  “  Under 
the  circumstances”  is  never  good  enough 
for  the  printer’s  reader  :  he  wants  to 
turn  it  into  “  in  the  circumstances” — a 
pallid,  flabby,  meaning  ess  platitude, 
which  emasculates  that  sound  and  sen¬ 
sible  popular  idiom  of  all  its  original 
force  and  virility.  To  do  a  thing  “  in 
the  circumstances”  is  simply  to  do  it  : 
you  couldn’t  possibly  do  it  out  of  the 
circumstances  ;  the  phrase  becomes  ab¬ 
surdly  pleonastic — a  base  tag  of  feeble 
and  utterly  insignificant  verbiage,  like 
Eliza  Jane’s  “  of  course,”  and  ”  in  the 
manner  of  speaking.”  To  do  a  thing 
“  under  the  circumstances”  is  to  do  it 
under  stress  of  certain  conditions  ;  to  do 
it  in  view  of  all  the  related  facts  ;  in 
short,  to  act  as  the  circumstances  com¬ 
pel  you.  “  Under”  in  this  sense  has  a 
genuine  idiomatic  meaning,  either  in 
English  or  Latin  ;  it  implies  that  your 
action  is  subject  to  the  circumstances, 
exactly  as  when  we  say  “  under  pain  of 
death,”  “under  stress  of  weather,” 
“  under  these  conditions.”  The  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  the  English  people  has  hit 
instinctively  upon  the  right  and  expres¬ 
sive  idiom  ;  the  individual  genius  of  the 
printer’s  reader,  fired  with  the  proud 
ambition  of  setting  right  fifty  genera¬ 
tions  of  erring  Englishmen,  blunders 
straightway  into  a  foolish  and  pedantic 
grammatical  nicety,  wh  ch  just  deprives 
the  whole  phrase  of  its  neat  and  idi¬ 
omatic  underlying  meaning. 

Take  once  more  the  famous  crux  of 
the  Two  First  Chapters,  over  which 
whole  holocausts  (I  say  whole  holocausts 
advisedly)  of  supierfine  critics  have  long 
immolated  themselves  all  in  vain.  The 
English  people,  with  solid  sense,  will 
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still  go  on  talking  correctly  about  the 
two  first  chapters  till  the  final  advent  of 
Macaulay’s  New  Zealander.  For  they 
don’t  mean  the  First  Two,  as  opposed 
to  the  Second  Two,  and  the  Third  Two, 
and  so  forth  ad  infinitum,  as  the  super¬ 
fine  critic  would  make  us  believe  ;  they 
haven’t  mentally  divided  ail  the  chapters 
of  the  book  and  all  the  objects  of  the 
universe  into  regular  pairs,  two  by  two, 
like  the  unclean  animals  when  they  went 
into  the  Ark  ;  they  mean  merely  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  "rwo  First  from  the  Third, 
and  Fourth,  and  Fifth,  and  all  subse¬ 
quent  chapters  whatsoever.  In  the  cru¬ 
cial  instance  of  the  Two  First  Norman 
kings,  we  get  the  full  absurdity  of  the 
superfine  principle  well  displayed. 
There  were  altogether  only  three  Nor¬ 
man  kings  (no,  dear  critic,  I  have  not 
forgotten  Stephen),  therefore  the  First 
Two  cannot  possibly  be  contrasted  with 
the  Second  Two  ;  they  can  be  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  Third  alone.  “  But,” 
says  the  prying  pedant,  “  there  couldn’t 
conceivably  be  two  firsts  ;  there  was  one 
first  and  one  second.”  Nonsense  ! 
If'V  can  have  fifty  firsts,  if  the  sovereign 
people  so  wills  it.  There  were  two  who 
came  first,  and  a  third  who  came  after 
them.  The  genius  of  the  language  has 
settled  the  question  for  us  long  ago,  and 
has  settled  it  a  great  deal  more  accur¬ 
ately,  too,  than  the  genius  of  the  national 
schoolmaster  could  ever  hope  to  do. 

But  it  is  not  only  national  school¬ 
masters  who  want  to  impose  upon  the 
free  and  untrammelled  English  language 
these  petty  home-made  cobbler  emend¬ 
ations.  Great  scholars  themselves  often 
descend  to  the  level  of  Smelfungus  and 
Martinus  Scriblerus  ;  they  try  to  force 
the  infinite  energies  of  a  living  and 
active  tongue  through  their  own  special 
half-inch  ring,  like  the  stones  employed 
for  macadamising  the  highways.  A 
modern  historian — the  most  phenome¬ 
nally  bad  writer  among  great  authors  of 
the  present  generation — has  lately  given 
us  some  strange  examples  of  this  super¬ 
fine  critical  tendency.  He  objects,  for 
example,  to  the  phrase  ”  to  decimate,” 
as  applied  to  the  ravages  of  disease  or 
warfare.  As  every  English  writer  and 
speaker  uses  this  phrase,  it  means  simply 
and  solely  exactly  what  it  says — to  re¬ 
duce  by  killing  on  the  average  about 
every  tenth  man.  Nobody,  probably, 


except  this  good  historian,  ever  em-  > 
ployed  a  word  of  such  transparent  ety¬ 
mology  in  any  other  than  this  purely 
etymological  sense.  From  the  very 
first,  it  meant  that  and  nothing  else.  In 
its  ordinary  military  signification,  it  was 
applied  to  the  system  of  selecting  every 
tenth  man  for  punishment  after  a  gen¬ 
eral  mutiny.  But  it  may  just  as  well 
mean  taking  every  tenth  man  in  any 
other  way,  as  by  fever  or  rifle-shot  ; 
and  it  does  mean  that  in  ordinary  Eng¬ 
lish.  Yet  about  such  a  very  simple  and 
transparent  meaning  there  must  needs 
be  haggling  and  mjstification  :  ”  This 
misuse  of  the  word  ‘decimate,’  though 
it  has  sometimes  made  its  way  into  the 
pages  of  really  good  writers,  is  one  of 
the  very  worst  cases  of  the  abuse  of 
language.”  Who  has  abused  or  mis¬ 
used  the  word  ?  Nobody,  so  far  as  1 
know,  except  the  critic.  This  is  worse 
than  Jedburgh  justice.  Our  superfine 
author  first  imputes  to  people  that  they 
don’t  mean  what  they  plainly  say,  and 
then  finds  fault  with  them  for  saying 
what  they  did  without  meaning  it.  Es¬ 
pecially  does  his  righteous  wrath  bum 
bright  against  the  collocation,  ”  literally 
decimated.”  I  plead  guilty  myself  to 
having  frequently  applied  this  peccant 
phrase,  in  newspaper  leaders,  to  armies 
in  action,  and  I  am  perfectly  certain 
that  I  always  meant  by  it  just  what  I 
said,  that  the  bullets  selected  for  pun¬ 
ishment  on  the  average  one-tenth  of  the 
entire  body.  It  never  occurred  to  me 
that  even  a  microscopic  critic  could 
misunderstand  so  plain  an  expression. 

Yet  even  when  one  uses  ”  to  deci¬ 
mate”  metaphorically,  in  the  rough  sense 
of  to  punish  severely,  or  to  destroy  a  very 
large  proportion,  there  is  surely  nothing 
very  wrong  or  out-of-the-way  in  the 
usage.  Slight  exaggeration  and  slight 
metonymy  are  familiar  factors  in  the 
genesis  of  vocabulary. 

And  this  leads  us  on  to  a  second 
habit  of  the  microscopic  critic,  which 
I  venture  to  describe  as  the  Etymologi¬ 
cal  Fallacy.  Your  critic  happens  to 
know  well  some  one  particular  language, 
let  us  say  Greek  or  Latin  ;  and  so  far  as 
the  words  derived  from  that  language 
are  concerned  (and  so  far  only)  he  in¬ 
sists  upon  every  word  being  rigidly  ap¬ 
plied  in  its  strict  original  etymological 
meaning.  He  makes  no  allowance  for 
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the  natural  and  beautiful  growth  of  met* 
aphor,  and  the  transference  of  significa¬ 
tion,  which  must  necessarily  affect  the 
usage  of  all  words  in  the  course  of 
time  ;  he  is  aware  that  the  root  of 
“  mutual "  in  Latin  implies  reciprocal 
action,  and  so  he  objects  to  the  harm¬ 
less  English  colloquial  expression  “  Our 
Mutual  Friend,”  which  the  genius  of 
Dickens  has  stamped  so  indelibly  upon 
the  English  language  that  all  the  ink  of 
all  the  pedants  will  never  suffice  to  wash 
out  the  hall-mark.  I  use  the  mixed 
metaphor  quite  intentionally,  because  it 
exactly  expresses  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  the  efforts  of  banded  pedantry. 

Just  above,  for  example,  I  happened 
to  remark  that  the  historian  I  have  in 
my  mind  was  the  most  phenomenally 
bad  writer  among  great  authors  of  the 
present  generation.  If  his  eye  should 
ever  chance  to  light  upon  these  humble 
and  deferential  strictures,  I  rejoice  to 
figure  to  myself  the  gleam  of  Homeric 
battle-joy  with  which  it  will  pounce 
down  in  mingled  delight  and  fury  upon 
that  hazardous  adverb.  A  phenomenon, 
our  censor  morum  et  verhorum  will  cry 
passionately,  is  an  appearance,  an  object 
presented  to  the  senses,  a  thing  visible, 
the  opposite  of  a  noiimenon,  and  so 
forth,  and  so  forth,  with  his  usual  lucid 
amplification.  Exactly  ;  that  is  its  re¬ 
stricted  technical  and  philosophical 
sense  ;  and  when  we  are  writing  about 
Greek  philosophy  or  about  the  theory 
of  perception  we  ought,  of  course,  so  to 
employ  it.  But  even  this  is  a  slight 
deviation  from  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word  phenomenon  ;  the  verb  from 
which  it  is  derived  applies,  strictly 
speaking,  to  the  sense  of  sight  only, 
whereas  the  philosophic  phenomenon  is 
the  object  as  such,  by  whatever  sense 
cognised,  even  in  the  crucial  instance 
of  a  blind  man.  In  modern  colloquial 
English,  however,  the  word  phenomenon 
has  had  its  meaning  further  altered  to 
imply  a  strange,  remarkable,  or  unusual 
phenomenon  ;  of  course  because  at  first 
those  adjectives  were  habitually  prefixed 
to  it  in  newspaper  paragraphs  about  the 
big  goosebfcrry,  the  meteoric  stone,  the 
great  lea-serpent,  or  the  calf  with  five 
legs,  until  at  last  to  the  popular  intelli¬ 
gence  the  strangeness  and  the  phenom¬ 
enon  became  indissolubly  linked  to¬ 
gether  by  association  in  a  single  idea. 


Very  well  then  ;  nowadays,  whether  we 
approve  of  it  or  whether  we  don't,  the 
word  phenomenon  means  in  plain  Eng¬ 
lish  a  remarkable  event  or  appearance — 
in  short,  a  regular  phenomenon — and 
the  adjective  phenomenal,  derived  from 
it  in  this  sense,  means  passing  strange 
or  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
The  Infant  Phenomenon  has  made  its 
maik'on  the  literature  of  the  country. 
If  you  don’t  like  the  word,  you  have 
always  the  usual  alternative  of  lumping 
it  ;  but  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the 
sense  that  phenomenon  actually  bears 
in  our  modern  language. 

Of  course,  the  word  in  question  didn’t 
originally  mean  anything  of  the  soit. 
No,  but  all  words  in  lime  change  their 
meanings  by  just  such  slight  gradations 
of  usage,  and  one  has  only  got  to  look 
in  any  dictionary  to  find  ten  thousand 
words  now  in  use  whose  present  sense 
is  quite  as  remote  from  their  etymologi¬ 
cal  signification.  And  when  a  certain 
point  of  currency  has  once  been  attained 
by  any  word  in  any  sense,  it  becomes 
rank  pedantry  to  protest  any  longer 
against  the  common  usage.  Did  not 
our  good  friend  Horace  long  ago  tell  us 
that  custom  is  the  sole  guide  to  correct 
speaking  ?  For  an  excellent  example  of 
such  pedantry  pushed  to  an  extreme, 
look  at  the  dogmatic  objection  which 
some  people  feel  toward  speaking  of 
London  as  the  metropolis,  or  even  tow¬ 
ard  using  the  ordinary  phrases  ‘‘  Metro¬ 
politan  Police,”  ”  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,”  and  so  forth.  According  to 
these  double  extra-refined  purists,  Can¬ 
terbury  is  really  the  metropolis  of  South¬ 
ern  England.  And  why  ?  Because  in 
later  ecclesiastical  Latin  the  Greek  word 
metropolis  meant  the  mother-city  from 
whose  bishopric  other  bishoprics  derived 
their  origin.  But  if  we  are  going  to  be 
so  very  classical  and  Hellenic  as  this, 
we  might  respond  that  by  a  still  older 
Greek  usage  metropolis  means  the 
mother-state  of  a  colony,  and  so  that 
neither  Canterbury  nor  London  but 
Sleswick-Holstein  is  the  original  and 
only  genuine  metropolis  of  England.  Is 
not  this  the  very  midsummer  madness 
of  purist  affectation  ?  The  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  the  English  language  ;  and  in 
that  language  metropolis  by  long  pre¬ 
scription  means  the  chief  city  or  capital 
of  a  country.  Metropolitan,  by  Act  of 
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Parliament,  has  a  certain  definite  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  London  district ;  and  as 
Pym  well  said,  ”  There  have  none  gone 
about  to  break  Parliaments,  but  in  the 
end  Parliaments  have  broken  them.” 
Even  so,  the  people  are  stronger  than 
any  person. 

For  the  truth  is,  it  is  quite  useless  for 
any  one  man  to  set  himself  up  single- 
handed  against  the  irresistible  march  of 
nations.  Languages  grow  and  are  not 
made  ;  they  are  the  outcome  of  deep- 
seated  popular  forces,  and  the  meanings 
which  the  people  impose  upon  words  are 
the  meanings  they  have  got  to  bear  in 
the  long-run,  whether  the  pedants  like 
it  or  no.  (The  microscopic  critic  cor¬ 
rects,  ”  or  not.”  He  hasn't  the  soul  of 
grammar  within  him  to  tell  him  that 
the  other  is  far  the  more  graphic  and 
vivid  expression  of  the  two.)  Professor 
This  and  Professor  That  may  protest  as 
long  as  they  like  against  the  phrases 
which  all  the  well-bred  and  well-edu¬ 
cated  people  of  their  time  habitually 
use  ;  but  the  protest  will  surely  die  with 
them,  and*  in  the  next  generation  the 
abomination  against  which  they  raised 
their  hands  in  horror  will  be  included 
by  Professor  Epigonus,  their  accredited 
successor,  in  his  new  great  etymological 
dictionary  of  the  English  language.  Did 
not  Swift  consider  mob  slangy  and  vul¬ 
gar,  and  did  not  Samuel  Rogers  stoutly 
declare  that  while  contemplate  was  bad 
enough,  balcony  fairly  made  him  sick  ? 
The  poor  gentleman  was  himself  accus¬ 
tomed  to  contemplate  nature  with  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable,  and  to 
employ  balcdny  as  a  rhyme  to  poney  in 
his  familiar  verse.  And  that  was  only 
thirty  years  ago  !  Abdiel  of  ”  correct  ” 
pronunciation,  if  he  had  lived  to  the 
present  day  he  might  have  been  stared 
at  for  talking  still  of  his  balcony,  as 
people  are  now  for  being  greatly  ob- 
leeged  or  for  possessing  very  remarkable 
trays  of  character. 

”  But  there  are  some  popular  misuses 
of  words  which  are  really  and  truly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  pure  blundering.”  Yes, 
of  course,  and  if  possible  it  may  perhaps 
be  worth  while  to  nip  these  in  the  bud 
before  they  have  expanded  into  full¬ 
blown  flowers  of  English  rhetoric.  For 
example,  there  is  the  poor  much-abused 
verb  "  to  predicate.”  In  its  logical 
use,  to  predicate  bears  a  very  distinct 


and  definite  meaning,  to  which  it  would 
be  highly  desirable  universally  to  con¬ 
fine  it — if  it  were  feasible.  But,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  these  matters  lie  outside  the 
power  of  either  the  pedant  or  the 
scholar  ;  they  fall  within  the  province 
of  the  people  alone.  Now  the  people, 
as  represented  by  the  newspaper  leader- 
writer — in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  Uni¬ 
versity  man — have  decided  that  to  pre¬ 
dicate  and  to  predict  mean  pretty  much 
the  same  thing,  and  have  determined 
accordingly,  with  utter  recklessness  of 
etymological  correctness,  to  predicate  a 
British  victory  in  .Africa,  or  a  fine  day 
for  the  races  on  Wednesday.  I  won’t 
deny  that  to  the  classical  and  logical  ear 
this  is  trying  ;  and  for  my  own  part,  as 
long  as  there  is  anybody  left  who  cares 
to  fight  for  the  old  sense  in  this  matter, 

I  enroll  myself  fearlessly  under  the  con¬ 
servative  banner.  But  I  don’t  believe  we 
shall  do  much  good  by  it  in  the  end  ;  at 
best,  we  shall  only  prolong  the  life  of 
”  to  predicate”  (in  the  logical  sense) 
for  a  single  generation.  We  are  nursing 
a  hopeless  patient.  Our  children  will 
be  brought  up  predicating  all  sorts  of 
woes  or  joys  for  the  future  in  the  most 
reckless  fashion,  and  will  laugh  at  us  for 
old  fogeys  when  we  venture  to  express 
our  moribund  disapprobation.  It  is  no 
use  putting  ourselves  straight  in  the  path 
of  a  revolution.  The  revolution  will 
roll  calmly  over  us,  and  leave  us  crushed 
as  flat  behind  it  as  the  mild  Hindoo  be¬ 
neath  the  car  of  Juggernaut.  “So 
much  the  worse  for  the  coo.”  Mrs. 
Partington  was  a  very  noble-minded 
woman,  but  she  didn’t  succeed  in  ex¬ 
pelling  the  Atlantic.  It  was  grand  of 
Ajax  to  defy  the  lightning,  but  the 
lightning  probably  took  the  defiance  out 
of  him  with  great  promptitude. 

The  car  of  Juggernaut  reminds  one  of 
another  form  of  superfine  nicety,  which 
consists  in  transliterating  very  outlandish 
foreign  names  *in  English  with  a  gro¬ 
tesque  affectation  of  Puritan  precision. 
In  our  newspapers  nowadays  the  great 
idol  of  Orissa  just  alluded  to  is  called 
Jaganith.  The  Orientalists  are  indeed 
the  worst  of  offenders  in  this  direction 
— and  verily  they  have  their  reward. 
The  moment  we  se.*  in  an  article  in  the 
Athenaum^  or  the  Saturday,  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  forms  of  A’ali  ben  Sa’adi,  or  San¬ 
skrit  texts,  or  Muhdmmadan  law,  or 
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Other  pretty  words  where  the  full  stops 
KO  on  top  of  the  letters  or  underneath 
them,  instead  of  at  the  side,  and  the 
commas  are  playfully  interspersed  among; 
the  meandering  syllables,  we  know  at 
once  that  that  is  an  article  intended  to 
be  skipped,  and  we  skip  it  accordingly 
with  great  unanimity.  Dr.  W.  W. 
Hunte,  the  bete  noire  of  the  old  Indian 
civilian,  is  a  mighty  reformer  in  this  re* 
spect.  He  would  have  us  spell  Meerut, 
Mirath,  and  Kurrachee,  Karachi.  Now, 
this  sort  of  purism  is  all  very  well  in 
technical  literature  and  in  the  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  :  no¬ 
body  (except  the  experts)  ever  reads 
them,  and  so  the  barbarous  jargon  of 
the  superfine  pedants  does  nobody  any 
serious  harm  there.  But  when  it  comes 
to  poisoning  the  mind  of  youth  with 
Kwong-fu-tzi  instead  of  the  familiar 
Confucius,  turning  the  Great  Mogul  of 
our  innocent  boyhood  into  an  unpro¬ 
nounceable  Mpghal,  and  disfiguring  the 
delightful  adventures  of  Haroun  al 
Rashid  by  a  pedantic  peppering  of  his 
name  with  assorted  dots,  commas,  and 
accents,  we  all  feel  that  accuracy  itself, 
precious  as  it  doubtless  is,  may  yet  be 
purchased  at  too  great  a  cost.  What 
possible  good  can  it  do  to  sprinkle  the 
Arabian  Nights  with  somebody’s  im¬ 
practicable  system  of  transliterating 
Arabic,  with  the  sole  result  that  ingenu¬ 
ous  youth  will  be  deterred  at  first  sight 
by  the  unfamiliar  appearance  of  the  One- 
eyed  Calender  in  his  new  dress,  and 
give  to  the  hideous  hash  of  conso¬ 
nants  and  vowels  some  sound  far  more 
unlike  the  original  Arabic  than  even 
the  first  crude  attempt  of  the  early 
translators  ? 

The  fact  which  all  these  good  people 
seem  to  forget  is  simply  this,  that  Eng¬ 
lish  is  a  distinct  and  separate  language, 
and  that  no  Englishman — not  even  a 
pedant — can  be  impartially  versed  in 
Greek  and  Sanskrit,  Cree  and  Objibway, 
Hittite  and  Assyrian,  Chinese  and  Hot¬ 
tentot,  Welsh  and  Gaelic,  all  together. 
Life  is  short,  and  Cardinal  Mezzofanti 
left  no  issue.  Greek  and  Latin,  French 
and  German,  are  quite  as  much  as  most 
of  us  find  time  to  cram  into  the  three¬ 
score  years  and  ten  of  human  existence 
according  to  the  Psalmist.  And  indeed, 
we  have  all  seen  how  this  modern  trans¬ 
literating  craze  first  set  in  from  small 
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beginnings.  It  was  the  Hellenists  who 
started  it ;  they  thought  it  fine  to  talk 
about  Thukydides.  This  was  such  a 
brilliant  success  for  the  man  who  origi¬ 
nated  the  mania,  that  somebody  else  be¬ 
thought  him  of  capping  it  by  writing 
Thukydides.  Once  the  ball  was  thus 
set  rolling,  we  went  rapidly  through  all 
the  variations  of  Thoukydid6s  and 
Thoukudid^s,  of  iEschylus,  Aischylus, 
Aischulus,  and  Aischulos,  which  latter 
monstrosity  I  have  actually  seen  in 
printer’s  ink,  staining  the  virgin  purity 
of  good  white  paper. 

The  Hellenists  having  thus  achieved 
a  noble  revolution,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
next  prepared  to  have  an  innings.  They 
discarded  the  beautiful  and  immoral 
Elfrida  of  our  unvexed  schooldays  in 
favor  of  a  colorless  and  unpronounce¬ 
able  i^ilfthryth  ;  they  "  threw  back”  (as 
the  Darwinians  say)  from  Lady  Godiva 
to  the  terrific  Godgifu  ;  and  they  re¬ 
verted  from  Awdrey,  short  for  Ethel- 
dreda,  to  the  primitive  barbarism  of  an 
East  Anglian  itlthelthryth.  I  don’t 
deny  that  our  early  English  ancestors 
themselves  were  bold  enough  and  lin¬ 
guists  enough  to  use  undismayed  these 
fearsome  compounds  of  discordant  con¬ 
sonants  :  and  what  is  more,  after  paying 
due  heed  to  the  minute  instructions  of 
Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Sweet — arcades  ambo 
— I  even  know  how  to  pronounce  them 
myself  with  tolerable  correctness,  be¬ 
cause  1  happen  to  be  personally  inter¬ 
ested  in  Athelsand  Ethels.  But  I  don’t 
expect  other  people  to  share  my  hobby  ; 
and  I  do  maintain  that  the  proper  place 
for  such  strange  and  un-£nglish-looking 
words  is  in  technical  literature,  that 
they  are  of  use  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
scholar  alone,  and  that  they  merely  tend 
to  deter,  dismay,  mislead,  and  disgust 
the  average  modern  English  reader. 
And  when  it  comes  to  Pali  and  Coptic, 
to  cuneiform  inscriptions  and  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  the  attempt  thus  to  force 
down  our  throats,  like  a  nasty  bolus, 
the  results  of  an  alien  and  specialist  re¬ 
search  can  have  no  effect  save  that  of 
checking  and  preventing  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  If  you  want  to  make  any 
subject  popularly  comprehensible  and 
popularly  interesting,  you  must  divest 
it  of  al!  that  is  harsh,  crude,  technical, 
and  dull ;  you  rnust  translate  it  freely 
from  the  jargon  of  the  specialist  into 
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the  pure,  simple,  idiomatic  English  of 
everyday  conversation. 

One  word  as  to  the  general  underlying 
principle  which  pervades  all  these  mani¬ 
festations  of  superfine  English.  They 
are  all  alike  the  result  of  taking  too 
much  trouble  about  mere  expression. 
Just'  as  self-consciousness  in  manner 
produces  the  affected  airs  and  graces, 
the  poses  and  attitudes,  the  laughs  and 
giggles,  of  Miss  Jemima,  so  self-con¬ 
sciousness  in  modes  of  expression  pro¬ 
duces  the  absurd  over-particular  nicety 
of  the  national  schoolmaster  and  the 
educated  pedant.  Always  inquiring 
anxiously  whether  this,  that,  or  the  other 
word  or  phrase  is  absolutely  correct,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  lights,  such  people 
go  wrong  through  the  very  force  of  their 
desire  to  go  right,  often  coupled  with 
an  inadequate  sense  of  the  deepest  and 
inmost  underlying  grammatical  and  ety¬ 
mological  meaning.  In  all  these  mat¬ 
ters,  first  thoughts  are  best.  Very 
young  ladies  in  their  letters  are  always 
falling  into  ingenuous  errors,  due  to  the 
bad  habit  of  thinking  before  they  speak  ; 
they  write  first,  “  His  health  was 
drunk,"  and  then,  alarmed  at  the  ap¬ 
parent  inebriety  of  that  harmless  past 
participle,  alter  it  incontinently  to  "  His 
health  was  drank.”  They  correct 
“  Between  you  and  me"  into  "  Between 
you  and  1,"  and  substitute  "  elder" 


for  “  older,"  or  "  less"  for  "  smaller," 
on  the  strength  of  obsolete  rules  imper¬ 
fectly  understood  from  Lindley  Mur¬ 
ray.  It  is  just  the  same  with  older  and 
more  learned  pedants.  Instead  of 
"These  sort  of  people  go  anywhere," 
they  write  "  This  sort  of  people  goes 
anywhere  " — an  impossible  idiom  in 
speaking — not  perceiving  that  popular 
instinct  has  rightly  caught  at  the  im¬ 
plied  necessity  for  a  plural  subject  to 
the  really  and  essentially  plural  verb- 
They  insist  upon  replacing  sound  and 
sensible  current  phrases  by  stiff  and 
awkward  hothouse  idioms.  They  ob¬ 
ject  to  our  talking  about  the  vandalism 
of  railway  contractors,  apparently  on 
the  somewhat  grotesque  ground  that  the 
historical  Vandals  never  in  their  lives 
constructed  a  railway.  But  if  we  are  in¬ 
variably  to  use  words  in  none  but  their 
primitive  and  naked  etymological  sense 
— if  we  are  to  give  up  all  the  wealth  of 
metaphor  and  allusiveness  wh^h  gradu¬ 
ally  encrusts  and  enriches  every  simple 
phrase — if  we  are  to  discard  "  worsted  ” 
because  it  is  no  longer  spun  at  Worstead 
in  Norfolk,  and  eschew  “  Gothic"  be¬ 
cause  a  distinguished  scholar  considers 
the  Goths  were  not  really  such  goths 
after  all — why,  all  our  writing  in  future 
will  tend  to  become  as  dull  as  ditch- 
water.  — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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Our  fabulist  warns  "  those  who  in 
quarrels  interpose"  of  the  fate  which  is 
probably  in  store  for  them  ;  and,  in  ven¬ 
turing  to  place  myself  between  so  power¬ 
ful  a  controversialist  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  eminent  divine  whom  he  as¬ 
saults  with  such  vigor  in  the  last  num¬ 
ber  of  this  Review,  I  am  fully  aware  that 
I  run  great  danger  of  verifying  Gay's 
prediction.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  my  zeal  in  offering  aid  to  a 
combatant  so  extremely  well  able  to  take 
care  of  himself  as  M.  Keville,  may  be 
thought  to  savor  of  indiscretion. 

Two  consid'erations,  however,  have 
led  me  to  face  the  double  risk.  The 
one  is  that  though,  in  my  judgment,  M. 
R6ville  is  wholly  in  the  right  in  that  part 
of  the  controversy  to  which  I  propose  to 


restrict  my  observations,  nevertheless, 
he,  as  a  foreigner,  has  very  little  chance 
of  making  the  truth  prevail  with  Eng¬ 
lishmen  against  the  authority  and  the 
dialectic  skill  of  the  greatest  master  of 
persuasive  rhetoric  among  English- 
speaking  men  of  our  time.  As  the 
Queen’s  proctor  intervenes,  in  certain 
cases,  between  two  litigants  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  justice,  so  it  may  be  permitted 
me  to  interpose  as  a  sort  of  uncommis¬ 
sioned  science  proctor.  My  second  ex¬ 
cuse  for  my  meddlesomeness  is  that  im¬ 
portant  questions  of  natural  science — 
respecting  which  neither  of  the  com¬ 
batants  professes  to  speak  as  ah  expert 
— are  involved  in  the  controversy  ;  and 
I  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  public 
should  know  what  it  is  that  natural 
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science  really  has  to  say  on  these  topics,  authority,”  and  his  rebuke  is  adminis- 


to  the  best  belief  of  one  who  has  been 
a  diligent  student  of  natural  science  for 
the  last  forty  years. 

The  original  Proligomines  Je  V histoire 
des  Religions  has  not  come  in  ray  way  ; 
but  I  have  read  the  translation  of  M. 
R^ville’s  work,  published  in  England 
under  the  auspices  of  Professor  Max 
Milller,  with  very  great  interest.  It 
puts  more  fairly  and  clearly  than  any 
book  previously  known  to  me  the  view 
which  a  man  of  strong  religious  feelings, 
but  at  the  same  time  possessing  the  in* 
formation  and  the  reasoning  power 
which  enable  him  to  estimate  the  strength 
of  scientific  methods  of  inquiry  and  the 
weight  of  scientific  truth,  maybe  expect¬ 
ed  to  take  of  the  relation  between  science 
and  religion. 

In  the  chapter  on  ”  The  Primitive 
Revelation”  the  scientific  worth  of  the 
account  of- the  Creation  given  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis  is  estimated  in  terms 
which  are  as  unquestionably  respectful 
as,  in  my  judgment,  they  are  just ;  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  ‘‘  Primitive 
Tradition,”  M.  Reville  appraises  the 
value  of  pentateuchal  anthropology  in  a 
way  which  I  should  have  thought  sure 
of  enlisting  the  assent  of  all  competent 
judges  even  if  it  were  extended  to  the- 
whole  of  the  cosmogony  and  biology  of 
Genesis  : — 

As,  however,  the  original  traditions  of  na¬ 
tions  sprang  up  in  an  epoch  less  remote  than  our 
own  from  the  primitive  life,  it  is  indispensable 
to  consult  them,  to  compare  them,  and  to  as¬ 
sociate  them  with  other  sources  of  information 
which  are  available.  From  this  point  of  view, 
the  traditions  recorded  in  Genesis  possess,  in 
addition  to  their  own  peculiar  charm,  a  value 
of  the  highest  order  ;  but  we  cannot  ultimately 
see  in  them  more  than  a  venerable  fragment, 
well  deserving  attention,  of  the  great  genesis 
of  mankind. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  of  a  different  mind. 
He  dissents  from  M.  Reville’s  views 
respecting  the  proper  estimation  of  the 
pentateuchal  traditions  no  less  than  he 
does  from  his  interpretation  of  those 
Homeric  myths  which  have  been  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  own  special  study.  In  the 
latter  case,  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  M.  R6- 
ville  that  he  is  wrong  on  his  own  au¬ 
thority,  to  which,  in  such  a  matter,  all 
will  pay  due  respect :  in  the  former,  he 
affirms  himself  to  be  ”  wholly  destitute 
of  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  carries 


tered  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  natural  science. 

An  air  of  magisterial  gravity  hangs 
about  the  following  passage  : —  ;; 

But  the  question  is  not  here  of  a  lofty  poem, 
or  a  skilfully  constructed  narrative ;  it  is 
whether  natural  science,  in  the  patient  exer¬ 
cise  of  its  high  calling  to  examine  facts,  finds 
that  the  works  of  God  cry  out  against  what  we 
have  fondly  believed  to  be  His  word  and  tell 
another  tale  ;  or  jwbether,  in  this  nineteenth 
century  of  Christian  progress,  it  substantially 
echoes  back  the  majestic  sound,  which,  before 
it  existed  as  a  pursuit,  went  forth  into  all 
lands. 

First,  looking  largely  at  the  latter  portion 
of  the  narrative,  which  describes  the  creation 
of  living  organisms,  and  waving  details,  on 
some  of  which  (as  in  verse  24)  the  Septuagint 
seems  to  vary  from  the  Hebrew,  there  is  a 
grand  fourfold  division,  set  forth  in  an  orderly 
succession  of  times  as  follows :  on  the  fifth 
day 

1.  The  water-population  ; 

2.  The  air-p>opuiation  ; 
and,  on  the  sixth  day, 

3.  The  land-population  of  animals  ; 

4.  The  land-population  consummated  in 
man. 

Now  this  same  fourfold  .order  is  understood 
to  have  been  so  affirmed  in  our  time  by  natural 
science,  that  it  may  be  taken  as  a  demonstrated 
conclusion  and  established  fact  (p.  696). 

”  Understood  ?”  By  whom  ?  I  can¬ 
not  bring  myself  to  imagine  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  made  so  solemn  and  au¬ 
thoritative  a  statement  on  a  matter  of 
this  importance  without  due  inquiry — 
without  being  able  to  found  himself 
upon  recognised  scientific  authority. 
But  I  wish  he  had  thought  fit  to  name 
the  source  from  whence  he  has  derived 
his  information,  as,  in  that  case,  I  could 
have  dealt  with  his  authority,  and  I 
should  have  thereby  escaped  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  making  an  attack  on  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  himself,  which  is  in  every  way 
distasteful  to  me. 

For  I  can  meet  the  statement  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  above  citation  with 
nothing  but  a  direct  negative.  If  I 
know  anything  at  all  about  the  results 
attained  by  the  natural  science  of  our 
time,  it  is  ”  a  demonstrated  conclusion 
and  established  fact”  that  the  ”  four¬ 
fold  order”  given  by  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
not  that  in  which  the  evidence  at  our 
disposal  tends  to  show  that  the  water, 
air,  and  land  populations  of  the  globe 
have  made  their  appearance. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  told  that  Mr.  Glad- 
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atone  does  give  his  authority — that  he 
cites  Cuvier,  Sir  John  Herschel,  and  Dr. 
Whewell  in  support  of  his  case.  If  that 
has  been  Mr.  Gladstone’s  intention  in 
mentioning  these  eminent  names,  I  may 
remark  that,  on  this  particular  question, 
the  only  relevant  authority  is  that  of 
Cuvier.  But.  great  as  Cuvier  was,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that,  as  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  incidentally  remarks,  he  cannot 
now  be  called  a  recent  authority.  In 
fact,  he  has  been  dead  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  the  palaeontology  of  our 
day  is  related  to  that  of  his,  very  much 
as  the  geography  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  is  related  to  that  of  the  fourteenth. 
Since  1832,  when  Cuvier  died,  not  only 
a  new  world,  but  new  worlds,  of  ancient 
life  have  been  discovered  ;  and  those 
who  have  most  faithfully  carried  on  the 
work  of  the  chief  founder  of  palaeontol¬ 
ogy  have  done  most  to  invalidate  the 
essentially  negative  grounds  of  his  spec¬ 
ulative  adherence  to  tradition. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone’s  latest  information 
on  these  matters  is  derived  from  the 
famous  discourse  prefixed  to  the  Osse- 
metis  Fossiles,  I  can  understand  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  has  taken  up  ;  if  he  has  ever 
opened  a  respectable  modem  manual  of 
palaeontology  or  geology  I  cannot.  For 
the  facts  which  demolish  his  whole  argu¬ 
ment  are  of  the  commonest  notoriety. 
But  before  proceeding  to  consider  the 
evidence  for  this  assertion  we  must  be 
clear  about  the  meaning  of  the  phrase¬ 
ology  employed. 

I  apprehend  that  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
uses  the  term  “  water- population”  he 
means  those  animals  which  in  Genesis 
i.  21  (Revised  Version)  are  spoken  of  as 
”  the  great  sea  monsters  and  every  living 
creature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters 
brought  forth  abundantly,  after  their 
kind?’  And  I  presume  that  it  will  be 
agreed  that  whales  and  porpoises,  sea 
fishes,  and  the  innumerable  hosts  of 
marine  invertebrated  animals,  are  meant 
thereby.  So  “  air-population”  must  be 
the  equivalent  of  “  fowl”  in  verse  20, 
and  “  every  winged  fowl  after  its  kind,” 
verse  21.  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  by  “fowl”  we  have  here 
to  understand  birds — at  any  rate  prima¬ 
rily.  Secondarily,  it  may  be  that  the 
bats,  and  the  extinct  pterodactyles, 
which  were  flying  reptiles,  come  under 
the  Same  head.  But,  whether  all  in¬ 
i- 


sects  are  **  creeping  things”  of  the  land- 
population,  or  whether  flying  insects  are 
to  be  included  under  the  denomination 
of  ”  winged  fowl,”  is  a  point  for  the 
decision  of  Hebrew  exegetes.  Lastly, 

I  suppose  I  may  assume  that  ”  land- 
population  ”  signifies  ”  the  cattle”  and 
”  the  beast  of  the  earth,”  and  ”  every 
creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the 
earth,”  in  verses  25  and  26  ;  presum¬ 
ably,  it  comprehends  all  kinds  of  terres¬ 
trial  animals,  vertebrate  and  inverte¬ 
brate,  except  such  as  may  be  comprised 
under  the  head  of  the  “air-population.” 

Now  what  I  want  to  make  clear  is 
this  :  that  if  the  terms  ”  water-popula¬ 
tion,”  “air-population,”  and  “land- 
population’  *  are  understood  in  the  senses 
here  defined,  natural  science  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  say  in  favor  of  the  proposition 
that  they  succeeded  one  another  in  the 
order  given  by  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  all  the  evidence  we 
possess  goes  to  prove  that  they  did  not. 
Whence  it  will  follow  that,  if  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  has  interpreted  Genesis  rightly 
(on  which  point  I  am  most  anxious  to 
be  understood  to  offer  no  opinion),  that 
interpretation  is  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  the  conclusions  at  present  accepted 
by  the  interpreters  of  nature — with 
everything  that  can  be  called  “  a  de¬ 
monstrated  conclusion  and  established 
fact  ”  of  natural  science.  And  be  it 
observed  that  I  am  not  here  dealing 
with  a  question  of  speculation,  but  with 
a  question  of  fact. 

Either  the  geological  record  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  complete  to  afford  us  a  means  of 
determining  the  order  in  which  animals 
have  made  their  appearance  on  the 
globe,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is,  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  that  order  is  little  more 
than  a  mere  matter  of  observation  ;  if 
it  is  not,  then  natural  science  neither 
affirms  nor  refutes  the  “  fourfold  order,” 
but  is  simply  silent. 

The  series  of  the  fossiliferous  de¬ 
posits,  which  contain  the  remains  of  the 
animals  which  have  lived  on  the  earth 
in  past  ages  of  its  history,  and  which 
can  alone  afford  the  evidence  requited 
by  natural  science  of  the  order  of  ap¬ 
pearance  of  their  different  species,  may 
be  grouped  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
left-hand  column  of  the  following  table, 
the  oldest  being  at  the  bottom  : 
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Formatlont.  First  known  appearance  of 

Quaternary. 

Pliocene. 

Miocene. 

Eocene. . Vertebrate  air-population  (Bats). 

Cretaceous. 

Jurassic . Vertebrate  aiV-population  (Birds  and  Pterodactyles). 

Triassic. 

Upper  Palzozoic. 

Middle  Palxozoic.  ....  Vertebrate  4i»</-population  (Amphibia,  Reptilia  [?]). 
Lower  Palseozoic. 

Silurian. . Vertebrate  «'a/rr-population  (Fishes). 

Invertebrate  air  and  /arn/  population  (Flying  Insects 
and  Scorpions). 

Cambrian . Invertebrate  u«a/rr-population  (much  earlier,  if  Eotton 


In  the  right-hand  column  I  have  noted 
the  group  of  strata  in  which,*  according 
to  our  present  information,  the  land^ 
air,  and  a'tr/^r-populations  respectively 
appear  for  the  first  time  ;  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  ambiguity  about  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  “  fowl,”  I  have  separately  indi¬ 
cated  the  first  appearance  of  bats,  birds, 
flying  reptiles,  and  flying  insects.  It 
will  be  observed  that,  if  ”  fowl  ”  means 
only  ”  bird,”  or  at  most,  flying  verte¬ 
brate,  then  the  first  certain  evidence  of 
the  latter,  in  the  Jurassic  epoch,  is  pos¬ 
terior  to  the  first  appearance  of  truly 
terrestrial  Amphibia,  and  possibly  of 
true  reptiles,  in  the  Carboniferous  epoch 
(Middle  Palaeozoic)  by  a  prodigious  in¬ 
terval  of  time. 

The  water-population  of  vertebrated 
animals  first  appears  in  the  Upper  Si¬ 
lurian.  Therefore,  if  we  found  ourselves 
on  vertebrated  animals  and  take  ”  fowl  ” 
to  mean  birds  only,  or,  at  most,  flying 
vertebrates,  natural  science  says  that 
the  order  of  succession  was  water, 
land,  and  air-population,  and  not — as 
Mr.  Gladstone,  founding  himself  on 
Genesis,  says — water,  air,  land-popula¬ 
tion.  If  a  chronicler  of  Greece  affirmed 
that  the  age  of  Alexander  preceded  that 
of  Pericles  and  immediately  succeeded 
that  of  the  Trojan  war,  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  hardly  say  that  this  order  is 
”  understood  to  have  been  so  affirmed 
by  historical  science  that  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  demonstrated  conclusion  and 
established  fact.”  Yet  natural  science 
‘‘  affirms  ”  his  ”  fourfold  order”  to  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  extent— neither  more 
nor  less. 

Suppose,  however,  that  ”  fowl  ”  is  to 
be  taken  to  include  flying  insects.  In 
that  case,  the  first  appearance  of  an  air- 
population  must  be  shifted  back  for  long 


IS  animal). 

ages,  recent  discovery  having  shown 
that  they  occur  in  rocks  of  Silurian  age. 
Hence  there  might  still  have  been  hope 
for  the  fourfold  order,  were  it  not  that 
the  fates  unkindly  determined  that  scor¬ 
pions — ‘‘  creeping  things  that  creep  on 
the  earth’  ’  par  excellence — turned  up  in 
Silurian  strata,  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
So  that,  if  the  word  in  the  original  He¬ 
brew  translated  "  fowl  ”  should  really 
after  all  mean  ”  cockroach” — and  I  have 
great  faith  in  the  elasticity  of  that  tongue 
in  the  hands  of  biblical  exegetes — the 
order  primarily  suggested  by  the  exist¬ 
ing  evidence  : 

2.  Land  and  air-population 

1.  Water-population 

and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  order  : 

3.  Land-population 

2.  Air-population  « 

I.  Water  population 

can  by  no  means  be  made  to  coincide. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  the  statement 
so  confidently  put  forward  turns  out  to 
be  devoid  of  foundation  and  in  direct 
contradiction  of  the  evidence  at  present 
at  our  disposal.* 

*  It  may  be  objected  that  I  have  not  put  the 
case  fairly,  inasmuch  as  the  solitary  insect’s 
wing  which  was  discovered  twelve  months  ago 
in  Silurian  rocks,  and  which  is,  at  present,  the 
sole  evidence  of  insects  older  than  the  Devo¬ 
nian  epoch,  came  from  strata  of  Middle  Silu¬ 
rian  age,  and  is  therefore  older  than  the  scor¬ 
pions  which,  within  the  last  two  years,  have 
been  found  in  Upper  Silurian  strata  in  Swe¬ 
den,  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  But  no 
one  who  comprehends  the  nature  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  afforded  by  fossil  remains  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  the  non-discovery  of  scorpions 
in  the  Middle  Silurian  strata,  up  to  this  time, 
affords  any  more  ground  for  supposing  that 
they  did  not  exist,  than  the  non-discovery  of 
flying  insects  in  the  Upper  Silurian  strata,  up 
to  this  time,  throws  any  doubt  on  the  certainty 
that  they  existed,  which  is  derived  from  the 
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If,  ctepping  beyond  that  which  may 
be  learned  from  the  facts  of  the  succes¬ 
sive  appearance  of  the  forms  of  animal 
life  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  yet  made  known  to  us  by 
natural  science,  we  apply  our  reasoning 
faculties  to  the  task  of  finding  out  what 
those  observed  facts  mean,  the  present 
conclusions  of  the  interpreters  of  nature 
appear  to  be  no  less  directly  in  conflict 
with  those  of  the  latest  interpreter  of 
Genesis. 

Mr.  Gladstone  appears  to  admit  that 
there  is  some  truth  in  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  and  indeed  places  it  under 
very  high  patronage. 

I  contend  that  Evolution  in  its  highest  form 
has  not  been  a  thing  heretofore  unknown  in 
history,  to  philosophy,  or  to  theology.  I  con¬ 
tend  that  it  was  before  the  mind  of  St.  Paul 
when  he  taught  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  God 
sent  forth  His  Son,  and  of  Eusebius,  when  he 
wrote  the  Preparation  for  the  Gospel,  and  of 
Augustine  when  he  composed  the  City  of  God 
(p.  706). 

Has  any  one  ever  disputed  the  con¬ 
tention  thus  solemnly  enunciated  that 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  was  not  in¬ 
vented  the  day  before  yesterday  ?  Has 
any  one  ever  dreamed  of  claiming  it  as 
a  modern  innovation  ?  Is  there  any  one 
so  ignorant  of  the  history  of  philosophy 
as  to  be  unaware  that  it  is  one  of  the 
forms  in  which  speculation  embodied 
itself  long  before  the  time  either  of  the 
Bishop  of  Hippo  or  of  the  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles  ?  Is  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  all 
people  in  the  world,  disposed  to  ignore 
the  founders  of  Greek  philosophy,  to 
say  nothing  of  Indian  sages  to  whom 
evolution  was  a  familiar  notion  ages  be-^ 
fore  Paul  of  Tarsus  was  born  ?  But  it 
is  ungrateful  to  cavil  at  even  the  most 
oblique  admission  of  the  possible  value 
of  one  of  those  affirmations  of  natural 
science  which  really  may  be  said  to  be 
“  a  demonstrated  conclusion  and  estab¬ 
lished  fact.”  I  note  it  with  pleasure,  if 
only  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
observation  that,  if  there  is  any  truth 
whatever  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as 
applied  to  animals,  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
gloss  on  Genesis  in  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  is  hardly  happy — 

occurrence  of  the  wing  in  the  Middle  Silurian. 
In  fact,  I  have  stretched  a  point  in  admitting 
that  these  fossils  afford  a  colorable  pretext  for 
the  assumption  that  the  land  and  air  popula¬ 
tion  were  of  contemporaneous  origin. 


God  created 

(<i)  the  water-population  ; 

(^)  the  air-populaiion. 

And  they  receive  His  benediction  (verses 
20-23). 

6.  Pursuing  this  regular  progression  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex,  the  text  now  gives  us  the  work 
of  the  sixth  “day,"  which  supplies  the  land- 
population,  air  and  water  having  been  already 
supplied  (pp.  695-6). 

The  gloss  lo  which  I  refer  is  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  ”  air-population" 
forms  a  term  in  the  order  of  progression 
from  lower  to  higher,  from  simple  to 
complex — the  place  of  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  the'  water-population  below  and 
the  land-population  above — and  I  speak 
of  it  as  a  ”  gloss,”  because  the  penta- 
teuchal  writer  is  nowise  responsible 
for  it. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  the  air-popula¬ 
tion,  as  a  whole,  is  ”  lower”  or  less 
"complex”  than  the  land-population. 
On  the  contrary,  every  beginner  in  the 
study  of  animal  morphology  is  aware 
that  the  organisation  ot  a  bat,  of  a  bird, 
or  of  a  pterodactyle  presupposes  that  of 
a  terrestrial  quadruped  ;  and  that  it  is 
intelligible  only  as  an  extreme  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  organisation  of  a  terrestrial 
mammal  or  reptile.  In  the  same  way, 
winged  insects  (if  they  are  to  be  counted 
among  the  “  air-population")  presup¬ 
pose  insects  which  were  wingless,  and, 
therefore,  as  “  creeping  things,"  were 
part  of  the  land-population.  Thus 
theory  is  as  much  opposed  as  observa¬ 
tion  to  the  admission  that  natural  sci¬ 
ence  endorses  the  succession  of  animal 
life  which  Mr.  Gladstone  finds  in  Gen¬ 
esis.  On  the  contrary,  a  good  many  re¬ 
presentatives  of  natural  science  would  be 
prepared  to  say,  on  theoretical  grounds 
alone,  that  it  is  incredible  that  the  "  air- 
population”  should  have  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  "land-population” — and  that, 
if  this  assertion  is  to  be  found  in  Gen¬ 
esis,  it  merely  demonstrates  the  scientific 
worthlessness  of  the  story  of  which  it 
forms  a  part. 

Indeed,  we  may  go  further.  It  is  not 
even  admissible  to  say  that  the  water- 
population,  as  a  whole,  appeared  before 
the  air  and  the  land-populations.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Authorised  Version,  Gen¬ 
esis  especially  mentions  among  the  ani¬ 
mals  created  on  the  fifth  day  "  great 
whales,"  in  place  of  which  the  Revised 
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Version  reads  “  great  sea  monsters.” 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  give  an  opinion 
which  rendering  is  right,  or  whether 
either  is  right  All  I  desire  to  remark 
is,  that  if  whales  and  porpoises,  dugongs 
and  manatees,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
members  of  the  water-population  (and 
if  they  are  not,  what  animals  can  claim 
the  designation  ?),  then  that  much  of 
the  water-population  has  as  certainly 
originated  later  than  the  land-population 
as  bats  and  birds  have.  For  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  competent  judge  would 
hesitate  to  admit  that  the  organisation 
of  these  animals  shows  the  most  obvi* 
ous  signs  of  their  descent  from  terrestrial 
quadrupeds. 

A  similar  criticism  applies  to  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  assumption  that,  as  the 
fourth  act  of  that  *'  orderly  succession 
of  times"  enunciated  in  Genesis,  ”  the 
land-population  consummated  in  man." 

If  this  means  simply  that  man  is  the 
final  term  in  the  evolutional  series  of 
which  he  forms  a  part,  I  do  not  suppose 
that  any  objection  will  be  raised  to  that 
statement  on  the  part  of  students  of 
natural  science.  But  if  the  pentateuchal 
author  goes  further  than  this,  and  in¬ 
tends  to  say  that  which  is  ascribed  to 
him  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  1  think  natural 
science  will  have  to  enter  a  caveat.  It 
is  by  not  any  means  certain  that  man — 
I  mean  the  species  Homo  sapiens  of 
zoological  terminology — has  "  consum¬ 
mated  "  the  land- population  in  the  sense 
of  appearing  at  a  later  period  of  time 
than  any  other.  Let  me  make  my  mean* 
ing  clear  by  an  example.  From  a  mor¬ 
phological  point  of  view,  our  beautiful 
and  useful  contemporary — I  might^ al¬ 
most  call  him  colleague  —  the  Horse 
{Equus  cabanas'),  is  the  last  term  of  the 
evolutional  series  to  which  he  belongs, 
just  as  Homo  sapiens  is  the  last  term  of 
the  series  of  which  he  is  a  member.  If 
I  want  to  know  whether  the  species 
Equus  caballus  made  its  appearance  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe  before  or  after 
Homo  sapiens,  deduction  from  known 
laws  does  not  help  me.  There  is  no 
reason  that  I  know  of  why  one  should 
have  appeared  sooner  or  later  than  the 
other.  If  I  turn  to  observation,  I  find 
abundant  remains’  of  Equus  caballus  in 
Quaternary  strata,  perhaps  a  little 
earlier.  The  existence  of  Homo  sapiens 
in  the  Quaternary  epoch  is  also  certain. 


Evidence  has  been  adduced  in  favor  of 
man’s  existence  in  the  Pliocene,  or 
even  in  the  Miocene  epoch.  It  does 
not  satisfy  me  ;  but  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  fact  may  be  so,  neverthe¬ 
less.  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  quite  possible 
that  further  research  will  show  that 
Homo  sapiens  existed,  not  only  before 
Equus  caballus,  but  before  many  other 
of  the  existing  forms  of  animal  life  ;  so 
that,  if  all  the  species  of  animals  have 
been  separately  created,  man,  in  this 
case,  would  by  no  means  be  the  ”  con¬ 
summation”  of  the  land-population. 

I  am  raising  no  objection  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  fourth  term  in  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  "  order" — on  the  facts,  as  they 
stand,  it  is  quite  open  to  any  one  to 
hold,  as  a  pious  opinion,  that  the  fab¬ 
rication  of  man  was  the  acme  and  final 
achievement  of  the  process  of  peopling 
the  globe.  But  it  must  not  be  said  that 
natural  science  counts  this  opinion 
among  her  ”  demonstrated  conclusions 
and  established  facts,”  for  there  would 
be  just  as  much,  or  as  little,  reason  for 
ranging  the  contrary  opinion  among 
them. 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  add  to  the 
evidence  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been 
utterly  misled  in  supposing  that  his  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Genesis  receives  any  sup; 
port  from  natural  science.  But  it  is  as 
well  to  do  one’s  work  thoroughly  while 
one  is  about  it  ;  and  I  think  it  may  be 
advisable  to  point  out  that  the  facts,  as 
they  are  at  present  known,  not  only  re¬ 
fute  Mr.  Gladstone’s  interpretation  of 
Genesis  in  detail,  but  are  opposed  to  the 
central  idea  on  which  it  appears  to  be 
based. 

There  must  be  some  position  from 
which  the  reconcilers  of  science  and 
Genesis  will  not  retreat,  some  central 
idea  the  maintenance  of  which  is  vital 
and  its  refutation  fatal.  Even  if  they 
now  allow  that  the  words  "  the  evening 
and  the  morning”  have  not  the  least 
reference  to  a  natural  day,  but  mean  a 
period  of  any  number  of  millions  of 
years  that  may  be  necessary  ;  even  if 
they  are  driven  to  admit  that  the  word 
“creation,”  which  so  many  millions  of 
pious  Jews  and  Christians  have  held, 
and  still  hold,  to  mean  a  sudden  act  of 
the  Deity,  signifies  a  process  of  gradual 
evolution  of  one  species  from  another, 
extending  through  immeasurable  time  ; 
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even  if  they  are  willing  to  grant  that  the 
asserted  coincidence  of  the  order  of 
Nature  with  the  “  fourfold  order”  as¬ 
cribed  to  Genesis  is  an  obvious  error 
instead  of  an  established  truth  ;  they 
are  surely  prepared  to  make  a  last  stand 
upon  the  conception  which  underlies  the 
whole,  and  which  constitutes  the  essence 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  “  fourfold  division, 
set  forth  in  an  orderly  succession  of 
times.”  It  is,  that  the  animal  species 
which  compose  the  water  population, 
the  air-population,  and  the  land-popula¬ 
tion  respectively,  originated  during  three 
distinct  and  successive  periods  of  time, 
and  only  during  those  periods  of  time. 

This  statement  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  interpretation  of  Genesis  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  supports,  reduced  to  its  sim¬ 
plest  expression.  ”  Period  of  time”  is 
substituted  for  ”  day  ”  originated  ” 
is  substituted  for  ”  created  and  any 
order  required  for  that  adopted  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  It  is  necessary  to  make  this 
proviso,  for  if  ”  day”  may  mean  a  few 
million  years,  and  ”  creation”  may 
mean  evolution,  then  it  is  obvious  that 
the  order  (i)  water-population,  (2)  air- 
population,  (3)  land-population,  may 
also  mean  (i)  water-popUlation,  (2) 
land  -  population,  (3)  air*population  ; 
and  it  would  be  unkind  to  bind  down 
the  reconcilers  to  this  detail  when  one 
has  parted  with  so  many  others  to  ob¬ 
lige  them. 

But  even  this  sublimated  essence  of 
the  pentateuchal  doctrine  fif  it  be  such) 
remains  as  discordant  with  natural  sci¬ 
ence  as  ever. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  species  com¬ 
posing  any  one  of  the  three  populations 
originated  during  any  one  of  three  suc¬ 
cessive  periods  of  time,  and  not  at  any 
other  of  these. 

Undoubtedly,  it  is  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  probable  that  animal  life  appeared 
first  under  aquatic  conditions  ;  that  ter¬ 
restrial  forms  appeared  later,  and  flying 
animals  only  after  land  animals  ;  but  it 
is,  at  the  same  time,  testified  by  all  the 
evidence  we  possess,  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  primor¬ 
dial  species  of  each  division  have  long 
since  died  out  and  have  been  replaced 
by  a  vast  succession  of  new  forms. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  animal 
species,  as  distinct  as  those  which  now 


compose  our  water,  land,  and  air-popu¬ 
lations,  have  come  into  existence  and 
died  oat  again,  throughout  the  aeons  of 
geological  time  which  separate  us  from 
the  lower  Palaeozoic  epoch,  when,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  our  present  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  such  distinct  popula¬ 
tions  commences.  If  the  species  of  ani¬ 
mals  have  all  been  separately  created, 
then  it  follows  that  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  acts  of  creative  energy  have  oc¬ 
curred  at  intervals  throughout  the  whole 
time  recorded  by  the  fossiliferous 
rocks  ;  and,  during  the  greater  part  of 
that  time,  the  ”  creation”  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  water,  land,  and  air-popula¬ 
tions  must  have  gone  on  contemporane¬ 
ously. 

If  we  present  the  water,  land,  and  air- 
populations  by  a,  b,  and  c  respectively, 
and  take  vertical  succession  on  the  page 
to  indicate  order  in  time,  then  the  follow¬ 
ing  schemes  will  roughly  shadow  forth 
the  contrast  I  have  been  endeavoring  to 
explain  : — 

GcnetU  (u  interpreted  by  Mr.  GUdttone). 

bbb 
e  e  c 
aa  a 

Nature  (as  interpreted  by  natural  science), 
a*  b* 
c  a*  b^ 
b  a'  b 
a  a  a 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  only  one 
resource  left  for  those  modern  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Sisyphus,  the  reconcilers  of 
Genesis  with  science  ;  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  founded  on  a  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate  appeal  to  our  igno¬ 
rance.  It  has  been  seen  that,  on  any  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  terms  water  popula¬ 
tion  and  land-population,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  invertebrate  representa¬ 
tives  of  these  populations  existed  during 
the  lower  Palaeozoic  epoch.  No  evolu¬ 
tionist  can  hesitate  to  admit  that  other 
land  animals  (and  possibly  vertebrates 
among  them)  may  have  existed  during 
that  time,  of  the  history  of  which  we 
know  so  little  ;  and,  further,  that  scor¬ 
pions  are  animals  of  such  high  organisa¬ 
tion  that  it  is  highly  probable  their  ex¬ 
istence  indicates  that ’of  along  antece¬ 
dent  land-population  of  a  similar  char¬ 
acter. 
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Then,  since  the  land-population  .is 
said  not  to  have  been  created  until  the 
sixth  day,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
evidence  of  the  order  in  which  animals 
appeared  must  be  sought  in  the  record 
of  those  older  Palaeozoic  times  in  which 
only  traces  of  the  water-population  have 
as  yet  been  discovered. 

Therefore,  if  any  one  chooses  to  say 
that  the  creative  work  took  place  in  the 
Cambrian  or  Laurentian  epoch  in  ex¬ 
actly  that  manner  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
does  and  natural  science  does  not 
affirm,  natural  science  is  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  disprove  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement.  Only  one  cannot  have  one’s 
cake  and  eat  it  too,  and  such  safety 
from  the  contradiction  of  science  means 
the  forfeiture  of  her  support. 

Whether  the  account  of  the  work  of 
the  fust,  second,  and  third  days  in  Gen¬ 
esis  would  be  confirmed  by  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  truth  of  the  nebular  hy¬ 
pothesis  ;  whether  it  is  corroborated  by 
what  is  known  of  the  nature  and  prob¬ 
able  relative  antiquity  of  the  heavenly 
bodies ;  whether,  if  the  Hebrew  word 
translated  “  firmament  ”  in  the  Author¬ 
ised  V'^ersion  really  means  “expanse,” 
the  assertion  that  the  waters  are  partly 
under  this  “  expanse’’  and  partly  above 
it  would  be  any  more  confirmed  by  the 
ascertained  facts  of  physical  geography 
and  meteorology  than  it  was  before  ; 
whether  the  creation  of  the  whole  veg¬ 
etable  world,  and  especially  of  “  grass, 
herb  yielding  seed  after  its  kind,  and 
tree  bearing  fruit,”  before  any  kind  of 
animal  is  “  affirmed  ”  by  the  apparently 
plain  teaching  of  botanical  palaeontol¬ 
ogy,  that  grasses  and  fruit  trees  origi¬ 
nated  long  subsequently  to  animals — all 
these  are  questions  which,  if  1  mistake 
not,  would  be  answered  decisively  in 
the  negative  by  those  who  are  specially 
conversant  with  the  sciences  involved. 
And  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  issue 
raised  by  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  whether, 
by  some  effort  of  ingenuity,  the  penta- 
teuchal  story  can  be  shown  to  be  not 
disprovable  by  scientific  knowledge,  but 
whether  it  is  supported  thereby. 

There  is  nothing  then,  in  the  criticisms  of 
Dr.  K6ville  but  what  rather  tends  to  confirm 
than  to  impair  the  old-fashioned  belief  that 
there  is  a  revelation  in  the  Book  of  Genesis 
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has  thought  fit  to  throw  this  opinion 
leaves  me  in  doubt  as  to  its  substance. 

I  do  not  understand  how  a  hostile  criti¬ 
cism  can,  under  any  circumstances,  tend 
to  confirm  that  which  it  attacks.  If, 
however,  Mr.  Gladstone  merely  nqeans 
to  express  his  personal  impression,  “  as 
one  wholly  destitute  of  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  carries  authority,’’  that 
he  has  destroyed  the  value  of  these  criti¬ 
cisms,  I  have  neither  the  wish,  nor  the 
right,  to  attempt  to  disturb  his  faith. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  state  my  own  conviction  that,  so  far 
as  natural  science  is  involved,  M.  R6- 
ville’s  observations  retain  the  exact 
value  they  possessed  before  Mr/  Glad¬ 
stone  attacked  them. 

Trusting  that  I  have  now  said  enough 
to  secure  the  author  of  a  wise  and  mod¬ 
erate  disquisition  upon  a  topic  which 
seems  fated  to  stir  unwisdom  and  fanat¬ 
icism  to  their  depths,  a  fuller  measure 
of  justice  than  has  hitherto  been  ac¬ 
corded  to  him,  I  retire  from  my  self- 
appointed  championship,  with  the  hope 
that  I  shall  not  hereafter  be  called  upon 
by  M.  R^ville  to  apologise  for  damage 
done  to  his  strong  case  by  imperfect  or 
impulsive  advocacy.  But  perhaps  1  may 
be  permitted  to  add  a  word  or  two,  on 
my  own  account,  in  reference  to  the 
great  question  of  the  relations  between 
science  and  religion  ;  since  it  is  one 
about  which  I  have  thought  a  good  deal 
ever  since  I  have  been  able  to  think  at 
all,  and  about  which  I  have  ventured  to 
express  my  views  publicly,  more  than 
once,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty 
years. 

The  antagonism  between  science  and 
religion,  about  which  we  hear  so  much, 
appears  to  me  to  be  purely  factitious—; 
fabricated,  on  the  one  hand,  by  short¬ 
sighted  religious  people  who  confound  a 
certain  branch  of  science,  theology,  with 
religion  ;  and,  on  the  other,  by  equally 
short-sighted  scientific  people  who  for¬ 
get  that  science  takes  for  its  province 
only  that  which  is  susceptible  of  clear 
intellectual  comprehension,  and  that  out¬ 
side  the  boundaries  of  that  province  they 
must  be  content  with  imagination,  with 
hope,  and  with  ignorance. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  life  of  the  civilised  nations  of 
Europe  is  the  product  of  that  interac¬ 
tion,  sometimes  in  the  way  of  antago- 
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nism,  sometimes  in  that  of  profitable  in¬ 
terchange,  of  the  Semitic  and  the  Aryan 
races,  which  commenced  with  the  dawn 
of  history,  when  Greek  and  Phoenician 
came  in  contact,  and  has  been  continued 
by  Carthaginian  and  Roman,  by  Jew  and 
Gentile,  down  to  the  present  day.  Our 
art  (except,  perhaps,  music)  and  our 
science  are  the  contributions  of  the 
Aryan  ;  but  the  essence  of  our  religion 
IS  derived  from  the  Semite.  In  the 
eighth  century  b.c.,  in  the  heart  of  a 
world  of  idolatrous  polytheists,  the  He¬ 
brew  prophets  put  forth  a  conception  of 
religion  which  appears  to  me  to  be  as 
wonderful  an  inspiration  of  genius  as 
the  art  of  Pheidias  or  the  science  of 
Aristotle. 

“  .\nd  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love 
mercv,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God?’ 

If  any  so-called  religion  takes  away 
from  this  great  saying  of  Micah,  1  think 
it  wantonly  mutilates,  while,  if  it  adds 
thereto,  I  think  it  obscures,  the  perfect 
ideal  of  religion. 

Hut  what  extent  of  knowledge,  what 
acuteness  of  scienthic  criticism,  can 
touch  this,  if  any  one  possessed  of 
knowledge  or  acuteness  could  be  absurd 
enough  to  make  the  attempt  ?  Will  the 
progress  of  research  prove  that  justice  is 
worthless,  and  mercy  hateful  ;  will  it 
ever  soften  the  bitter  contrast  between 
our  actions  and  our  aspirations  ;  or 
show  us  the  bounds  of  the  universe,  and 
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bid  us  say.  Go  to,  now  we  comprehend 
the  infinite  ? 

A  faculty  of  wrath  lay  in  those  an* 
cient  Israelites,  and  surely  the  prophet’s 
staff  would  have  made  swift  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  head  of  the  scholar  who 
had  asked  Micah  whether,  perad venture, 
the  Lord  further  required  of  him  an 
implicit  belief  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
cosmogony  of  Genesis  ! 

What  we  are  usually  pleased  to  call 
religion  nowadays  is,  for  the  most  part, 
Hellenised  Judaism  ;  and,  not  unfre- 
quently,  the  Hellenic  element  carries 
with  it  a  mighty  remnant  of  old-world 
paganism  and  a  great  infusion  of  the 
worst  and  weakest  products  of  Greek 
scientific  speculation  ;  while  fragments 
of  Persian  and  Babylonian,  or  rather 
Accadian,  mythology  burden  the  Judaic 
contribution  to  the  common  stock. 

The  antagonism  of  science  is  not  to 
religion,  but  to  the  heathen  survivals  and 
the  bad  philosophy  under  which  religion 
herself  is  often  well-nigh  crushed.  And, 
for  my  part,  I  trust  that  this  antagonism 
will  never  cease  ;  but  that,  to  the  end  of 
time,  true  science  will  continue  to  fulfil 
one  of  her  most  beneficent  functions,  that 
of  relieving  men  from  the  burden  of  false 
science  which  is  imposed  upon  them  in 
the  name  of  religion. 

This  is  the  work  that  M.  Reville  and 
men  such  as  he  are  doing  for  us  ;  this  is 
the  work  which  his  opponents  are  en¬ 
deavoring.  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
to  hinder. — Nineteenth  Century. 


AN  ANGLO-SAXON  ALLIANCE. 
BY  JOHN  REDPATH  DOUGALL. 


Events  are  bringing  England  face  to 
face  with  the  supreme  problem  of  her 
destiny.  Other  problems  rise  and  seem 
from  time  to  time  all-absorbing,  but 
their  import  often  changes  before  a  maga¬ 
zine  article  can  be  got  to  press.  Great 
Britain’s  relation  to  Greater  Britain  is 
still  her  greatest  question.  Wayward 
colonies  are  now  forcing  it  upon  Engf 
land.  Imperial  exigencies  are  forcing 
it  on  the  colonies.  The  very  propound¬ 
ing  of  it  during  the  past  year  by  promi¬ 
nent  statesmen  was  a  step  which  cannot 
be  retraced. 

The  delicacy  of  the  problem  and  its 


difficulty  are  proved  by  the  unanimity 
with  which  those  who  discussed  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  London  deprecated  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  any  project.  It  was  unani¬ 
mously  postponed  because  no  one  had 
anything  to  propose  that  any  one  else 
would  listen  to.  In  the  search  for  a 
modus  vivendi,  Mr.  Forster,  the  leader 
of  the  movement,  has  fallen  back  on  the 
proposal  made  by  Lord  Grey  in  1879, 
that  all  questions  of  foreign  and  colonial 
policy  should  be  submitted  to  a  council 
which  should  include  representatives  of 
the  various  colonies.^ 

There  are  two  things  of  which  all  the 
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promoters  of  this  movement  seem  con¬ 
vinced — first,  that  the  federal  principle 
has  been  successfully  tried  under  the 
British  Constitution  in  Canada,  and, 
secondly,  that  it  should  be  immediately 
adopted  by  Australia,  upon  which  it  has 
been  urged  by  the  Home  Government. 

In  planning  her  future,  Australia  will 
give  Canada’s  eighteen  years’  experi¬ 
ment  more  than  the  passing  glance  which 
has  contented  her  advisers.  What  will 
she  find  ?  A  Federal  Government  with 
which  each  of  the  Provinces  is  at  feud — 
a  disjointed  succession  of  populations 
whose  strongest  pblitical  feelings  are 
their  provincial  jealousies. 

Ontario’s  Puritan  majority  has  a  tra¬ 
ditional  quarrel  with  the  clerically  con¬ 
trolled  majority  of  Quebec,  wielded  in  a 
mass,  as  Celtic  peoples  usually  are,  and 
used  as  the  fulcrum  of  federal  pow¬ 
er.  The  Ontario  Premier,  one  of  the 
“  fathers  of  confederation,”  declared  at 
one  of  the  Westminster  conferences  last 
year  that  confederation  had  wrought  for 
Canada  nothing  but  good.  Had  he  been 
asked  what  was  the  greatest  of  the  bless¬ 
ings  confederation  had  wrought,  he 
would  probably  have  put  foremost  the 
divorce  between  his  Province  and  that 
of  Quebec,  with  which  it  had  before 
been  somewhat  unequally  yoked  as  a 
single  Province.  By  that  event  Ontario’s 
war  with  Qutbec  was  changed  into  a 
war  with  the  f'ederal  Government,  and 
provincialism  has  day  by  day  grown 
stronger  within  her  borders.  At  the  time 
of  speaking  Mr.  Mowat  was,  as  legal 
representative  of  his  Province  before  the 
Privy  Council,  in  the  very  flush  of  a 
victory  over  the  Dominion. 

Ontario,  in  her  own  bucolic  phrase,  is 
the  milch  cow  of  the  Dominion.  Being 
by  far  the  largest  consumer,  she  is  to  a 
like  extent  the  largest  taxpayer.  She 
resents  the  fact  that  thelevjing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  a  revenue  to  which  she 
chiefly  contributes  are  practically  in  the 
hands  of  the  minor  Provinces.  She 
observes  with  concern  the  alarming  in¬ 
crease  of  the  National  Debt,  which  is 
practically  largely  her  burden.  She  sees 
each  of  the  other  Provinces  in  turn  de¬ 
manding  and  obtaining  ”  better  terms  ” 
— that  is,  amendments  in  their  favor  to 
the  financial  conditions  of  the  federal 
compact,  and  feels  h.erself  robbed.  Her 
Premier’s  last  words  at  the  late  session 
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of  her  Legislature  were  to  the  effect  that 
the  provincial  cry  had  proved  a  very 
useful  one,  and  was  likely  to  be  heard 
again. 

That  the  French  Province  of  Quebec 
should  jar  with  her  Anglo-Saxon  sur¬ 
roundings  is  but  natural.  Hitherto  the 
attitude  of  her  people  has  been  defen¬ 
sive,  but  a  new  ferment  seems  now  to  be 
working.  Mutterings  seem  to  rise  from 
subterranean  forces  whose  magnitude  is 
yet  ungauged.  The  race  idea  which  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  half-century  has  risen  to 
importance  in  European  politics  has 
found  its  way  to  the  suiface  in  Canada, 
and  it  is  this  rather  than  any  political 
quarrel  with  the  Dominion  Government 
which  makes  provincialism  the  chief 
war-cry  of  both  Rouges  and  Bleus. 

The  French  Canadian  race  now  num¬ 
bers  perhaps  two  millions,  half  of  whom 
live  in  Quebec.  They  hold  frequent 
continental  race  re-uhions,  in  which 
Quebec  is  spoken  of  as  Canada  la  patrie. 
This  race  forms  80  percent,  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  Province,  and,  by  reason 
of  its  phenomenal  fecundity,  is  fast  gain¬ 
ing  ground,  not  only  in  it,  but  in  all  the 
surrounding  States  and  Provinces.  The 
French  Canadians  are  divided  in  politics, 
and  differ  also  in  the  extent  of  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Church,  from  the  veriest 
extravagances  of  Ultramontanism  to  a 
mildly  anti-clerical  attitude.  But  in  this 
matter  of  race  loyalty  there  is  a  pas¬ 
sionate  unity.  It  is  called  patriotism, 
but  it  is  not  patriotism  towards  the 
Dominion.  The  French  race  elsewhere 
is  unsuccessful  at  colonization,  its 
weakness  in  this  respect  being  partly 
due  to  its  lack  of  increase,  which  ren¬ 
ders  emigration  and  enterprise  unneces¬ 
sary  and  the  peopling  of  new  countries 
difficult.  To  this  characteristic  the 
French  Canadians  are  a  startling  excep¬ 
tion,  being  probably  the  most  prolific 
race  in  the  world.  Where  adventure 
fails,  thrift  stands  by  them,  and  as  the 
Fmglish  race  moves  westward  the  French 
expands  and  fills  every  va«  ancy  and  in¬ 
terstice.  In  fact,  it  is  driving  the  more 
expensive  race  before  it.  This  people, 
in  its  romantic  hours  at  least,  idolizes 
its  language,  and  holds  sacred  every 
severing  characteristic,  and  now  dis¬ 
tinctly  aspires  to  form  a  new  France 
occupying  the  whole  north-east  corner 
of  the  continent.  This  hope  is  war- 
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ranted  by  the  rapid  extension  of  its  oc¬ 
cupancy,  but  not  by  the  prosperity  of 
purely  French  localities.  From  these 
emigration  is  rapid. 

Of  the  Acadian  Provinces,  Newfound¬ 
land  remains  out  of  the  federation,  a 
standing  protest  against  it.  The  other 
three  are  the  only  Provinces  in  the 
Dominion  which  have  a  common  charac¬ 
ter  and  common  interests.  Of  these. 
Nova  Scotia  was  unwillingly  made  part 
of  the  Dominion  by  a  moribund  provin¬ 
cial  Government,  which  thereby  secured 
continued  power  without  an  appeal  to 
the  people.  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  were  induced  by  gifts  of 
railways  to  accept  the  union. 

The  interests  of  these  “  Lower  Prov¬ 
inces”  were  maritime.  Their  business 
was  with  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  rather  than  with  Canada.  To 
be  tied  commercially  to  Canada  was  to 
them  a  bondage  which  proved  real  as 
well  as  sentimental,  as  their  nominal 
tariffs  gave  place  by  degrees  to  the 
high  protection  which  now  prevails  in 
the  Dominion.  Securing  the  Canadian 
market  was  to  them  but  a  poor  return 
for  the  shackles  put  on  their  foreign 
trade.  Annexation  has  been  freely 
spoken  of  in  their  Boards  of  Trade,  and 
secession  has  been  very  seriously  mooted 
in  at  least  one  of  their  Legislatures.  A 
motion  at  this  year’s  session  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Legislature  demanding  restora¬ 
tion  to  the  condition  which  existed  be¬ 
fore  confederation  was  not  directly  voted 
down,  but  laid  aside  pending  a  new  and 
vigorous  demand  at  the  door  of  the 
Dominion  Government  for  the  rights  of 
the  Province. 

The  Province  of  Manitoba  was  cradled 
in  rebellion.  Canadian  rule  had  to  be 
established  there  by  a  military  expedi¬ 
tion  under  Colonel  VVolseley.  The 
present  population,  largely  from  the 
older  provinces,  has  no  sympathy  with 
the  religious  and  sentimental  fractious¬ 
ness  of  the  early  half-breeds — has,  in 
fact,  just  been  eagerly  in  arms  putting 
down  a  similar  rebellion  farther  west. 
Yet  the  bitterness  toward  the  Federal 
Government  is  intense,  and  no  party 
can  aspire  to  power  without  blustering 
against  Ottawa.  While  dollars  were 
being  poured  out  upon  the  prairie  faster 
than  seed  wheat,  the  Manitobans  were 
too  busy  scrambling  for  them  to  quarrel 


much  with  the  railway  company  that 
controlled  their  business  and  enjoyed 
fabulous  privileges  over  their  territory, 
or  with  the  Government  which  furnished 
the  mone’y.  But  when  the  golden 
stream  slackened,  and  painful  depression 
followed  the  orgies  of  the  “  boom,” 
monopoly  imposed  from  without,  pro¬ 
tection  which  could  not  pretend  to  serve 
them,  and  the  retention  by  Ottawa  of 
the  Crown  lands,  the  soil  of  which  would 
supply  their  extravagant  needs,  became 
gigantic  wrongs.  The  crisis  of  this 
year’s  session  of  the  Manitoba  Legislat¬ 
ure  was,  as  in  the  case  of  Nova  Scotia, 
a  struggle  between  a  less  and  a  more 
revolutionary  policy,  in  which  the  less 
extreme  party  prevailed  for  the  time. 

The  public  opinion  of  the  North  West 
Territories  is  a  reflex  of  that  of  Mani¬ 
toba,  as  their  half-breed  rebellion  is  an 
exaggerated  repetition  of  the  former 
one. 

British  Columbia,  whose  marriage 
settlement  was  based  on  the  promise  of 
a  trans-continental  railway  to  be  flnished 
within  ten  years  of  1871,  has  been  ever 
since  in  a  constant  fever  of  recalcitrancy 
with  intermittent  threats  of  secession. 
The  Chinese  problem,  on  which  the 
voters  of  the  Province  hold  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  Hoodlum  views,  raises  another 
difference.  The  Province  is  at  this 
writing  in  open  revolt  on  the  subject 
against  the  Dominion  veto  of  its  anti- 
Chinese  Bill  of  last  year,  which  it  has 
re-enacted  and  put  in  force.  The  differ¬ 
ence  will  have  to  be  settled  as  the  crude 
economists  of  the  Pacific  shall  dictate. 

The  proposal  which  recently  took 
shape  in  Jamaica  to  add  to  this  unhar- 
monious  and  incompact  group  a  popu¬ 
lation  consisting  of  fifteen  thousand 
whites  and  a  third  of  a  million  of  negroes 
of  various  shade,  and  without  votes, 
was  unwise.  The  governmental  prob¬ 
lems  of  West  Indian  plantations  are  so 
foreign  to  those  of  Canada  that  they  will 
have  to  be  wrought  out  separately. 

These  facts  bring  us  to  the  question 
how  federation,  which  elsewhere  has 
tended  powerfully  toward  integration, 
has  produced  less  satisfactory  results  in 
Canada,  and  that  in  spite  of  special  pre¬ 
caution.  To  avoid  the  troubles  which 
had  so  often  arisen  in  the  United  States 
out  of  the  doctrine  of  State  rights,  and 
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which  culminated  in  war,  the  founders 
of  the  Canadian  Union  rested  all  unde¬ 
fined  and  residuary  powers  in  the  Federal 
Government,  gave  it  a  veto  on  the  acts 
of  the  Provinces,  and  added  the  magic 
syllable  con  to  federation.  On  the  point 
whether  this  difference  is  calculated  to 
fulfil  its  object,  or  to  increase  provincial 
jealousy  toward  the  Federal  Govern- 
meiTt,  I  have  formed  no  opinion. 

A  more  noteworthy  difference  between 
the  two  federations  lies  in  the  fact  that 
in  spite  of  much  mutual  ill-will,  the 
American  Colonies  were  forced  together 
by  extreme  necessity  arising  out  of  a 
common  external  peril,  and  that  the 
United  States,  in  spite  of  its  self-seclud¬ 
ing  policy,  cannot  cease  to  have  external 
relations  calculated  to  engender  a  com¬ 
mon  patriotism  and  pride  of  country. 
External  relations,  being  of  common  in¬ 
terest,  are  almost  sure  to  evolve  cen¬ 
tripetal  forces,  while  questions  between 
the  members  of  an  alliance  are  naturally 
disjunctive  in  their  tendency.  Canada, 
by  reason  of  her  secondary  position  as 
a  dependency,  has  no  nationalizing  ex¬ 
ternal  relations  except  a  war  of  tariffs 
with  the  United  States,  ostensibly  de¬ 
vised  for  this  very  purpose,  and  called 
on  her  side  a  national  policy.  She  has 
no  external  centripetal  forces  except  on 
the  one  hand  a  gentle  pressure  from  Eng¬ 
land  in  favor  of  confederation,  and  on 
the  other  the  certainty  that  the  only  prob¬ 
able  result  of  disintegration  would  be  ab¬ 
sorption  into  the  United  States,  a  con¬ 
summation  which,  though  it  has  almost 
all  the  material  advantage  in  its  favor, 
is  still  offensive  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
great  majority.  Annexation  remains  the 
traditional  bugbear  by  which  politicians 
can  always  create  a  diversion  in  their 
favor.  American  domination  over  our 
railways  was  a  cry  used  effectively  by 
the  “Grits"  when  Sir  John  Mac¬ 
donald’s  Government  was  ousted  for  a 
time  in  1875.  American  domination 
over  our  markets  was  theory  with  which 
the  “  Tories  ’’  in  1878  turned  out  Mr. 
Mackenzie. 

The  lack  of  national  sentiment  in 
Canada  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the 
words  “  nation  ’’  and  "  national,"  freely 
used  in  this  paper,  have  never  come  into 
use  in  the  country  as  applicable  to 
things  Canadian,  excepting  always  to 
the  tariff,  the  uncomely  adjective  and 
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substantive  “  Dominion  ’’  being  the 
only  phrase  known.  Provincial  feelings 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  supreme,  and, 
with  certain  exceptions,  British  senti¬ 
ment  is  also  very  strong.  The  excep¬ 
tions  naturally  are  the  French  Canadians, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Irish,  who  are 
numerous,  and  the  American  and  foreign 
elements. 

Affectionate  loyalty  towards  Britain 
has  thus  far  withstood  the  long  and 
strong  pull  of  the  attraction  of  gravita¬ 
tion,  it  might  more  precisely  be  called 
the  attraction  of  cohesion,  which  neces¬ 
sarily  exists  between  two  homogeneous 
and  absolutely  contiguous  bodies.  It 
has  withstood  also  the  severer  strain  of 
repellent  forces  from  the  mother  country. 
English  feeling  towards  Canada  was,  in 
the  earlier  consciousness  of  the  present 
active  generation  of  Canadians,  chiefly 
associated  with  unasked-for  assurances, 
dropped  by  Colonial  Secretaries,  echoed 
volubly  by  the  Times,  and  caught  up  by 
every  commercial  traveller,  that,  if 
Canada  wished  separation,  England 
would  not  for  a  moment  stand  in  her 
way.  The  occasion  of  this  language 
was  of  course  the  manifest  difficulty  of 
defending  Canada  against  invasion  from 
the  United  States  and  actual  disturb¬ 
ances  to  the  peace  of  the  empire  through 
her  dependency,  in  which  the  latter  was 
usually  the  sufferer  from  the  quarrels  of 
the  former.  To  the  Canadians,  how¬ 
ever,  among  whom  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  allegiance  still  survived,  the  proposal 
that  Canada  should  secede  was  treason¬ 
able,  and  the  innuendo  that  her  people 
desired  it  was  received  with  proportion¬ 
ate  resentment. 

Of  these  feelings  England  has  at 
length  taken  note.  The  colonists  aie 
now  credited  with  being  “  passionately 
loyal.”  Canada  has,  indeed,  just  re¬ 
ceived  a  passionate  and  somewhat  em¬ 
barrassing  hugging  from  her  mother 
country  for  an  expression  of  active 
loyalty  which  unfortunately  seems  to 
have  died  with  the  sound  of  her 
Premier’s  voice.  Sir  John  Macdonald, 
when  in  England  last  year,  promised 
for  Canada  that  in  England’s  need  she 
would  equip  at  her  own  expense  a  mili¬ 
tary  contingent.  When  afterwards  ques¬ 
tioned  in  Parliament  whether  Canada 
had  offered  England  any  military  assist¬ 
ance,  he  stated  that  no  such  offer  had 
13 
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J)een  made.  Even  yet,  however,  the  is  that,  for  several  reasons,  the  country 
habit  of  contempt  for  the  dependency  seems  to  be  the  pivot  of  the  question  of 
betrays  itself,  the  more  disagreeable  that  Imperial  federation, 
it  is  unconscious.  In  addressing  Cana-  Here  the  question  is  ripest.  Here  the 
dian  audiences  the  Englishman,  no  less  gravest  difficulties  surround  it.  Here 
than  the  American,  forgets  the  boundary  has  been  tried  that  experiment  of  con- 
line.  and  seldom  fails  so  to  mix  his  com-  federation  on  which  the  advocates  of 


pliments  as  to  make  it  evident  that  he 
forgets  that  he  is  qot  in  the  United 
States.  It  seems  to  be  left  to  Canadians 
alone  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  fact 
that  their  country  is  in  the  British 
Empire.  Evidences  of  the  absence  of 
reciprocity  are  calculated  to  put  a  strain 
on  that  attachment  with  which  are  bound 
up  the  highest  sentiments  of  British 
Canadians  as  a  people. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  with  thank¬ 
less  persistency  pointed  out  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  nurtured  this  attach¬ 
ment  are  not  permanent ;  social  life  is 
no  longer  dominated  by  British  officers 
and  officials.  The  removal  from  towns, 
once  glorified  by  the  pump  of  military 
pageantry,  of  the  last  remnants  of  gar¬ 
risons  and  Imperial  parade,  has  deprived 
the  latest  generation  of  emblems  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  most  potent  impres¬ 
sions.  Nor  is  loyalty  much  reinforced 
by  those  who  leave  the  old  country  to 
find  homes  in  America  ;  from  that  typical 
Englishman,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  who 
intentionally  passed  Canada  by,  holding 
its  separate  existence  to  be  an  obstacle 
to  the  harmony  of  our  race,  down  to 
the  most  disaffected  son  of  Erin,  the 
majority  of  emigrants  from  the  British 
Isles  prefer  both  in  sentiment  and  prac¬ 
tice  the  United  States  to  Canada. 
Canadians  pride  themselves  on  speaking 
English  and  not  American,  and  on  re¬ 
taining  English  as  distinguished  from 
American  manners,  yet  the  assimilation 
of  the  two  kindred  peoples  goes  on,  and 
cannot  but  go  on. 

Should  the  bond  of  British  attachment 
ever  give  way,  the  immediate  occasion 
is  likely  to  be  some  sudden  chill  or  sense 
of  slight,  but  the  underlying  cause  will 
be  the  sense  of  incompleteness  which 
must  be  felt  by  a  people  neither  British 
nor  foreign,  and  having  no  place  among 
the  nations.  This  is  of  course  a  com¬ 
plaint  which  applies  equally  to  all  the 
colonies. 

The  reason  why  I  have  gone  at  such 
length  into  the  circumstances  of  Canada 


Imperial  union  partly  rest  their  case. 

A  writer  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  says  : 

“  Here  we  have  before  us,  within*  the 
Queen’s  own  realms,  not  only  a  prec¬ 
edent  for  federation,  but  also  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
adopted,  and  the  benefits  accruing  there¬ 
from.” 

The  relations  of  Australia  to  the  same 
problem  are  very  different  from  those  of 
Canada,  and  are  in  some  ways  less  per¬ 
plexing.  Australia  is  sea-girt  ;  she  has 
common  internal  interests.  Federation 
has  not  yet  intervened  to  develop  inter¬ 
colonial  friction.  Australia’s  popula¬ 
tion  is  homogeneous,  the  most  British 
in  the  world.  This  population  increases 
fast,  and  as  the  native  element  super¬ 
sedes  the  imported,  .Australian  patriot¬ 
ism  develops  with  startling  rapidity. 
Australia  has  the  choice  of  her  own  des¬ 
tiny,  and  its  probabilities  contain  no 
humiliating  element.  Canada,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  shadowed  by  a  doom,  dis¬ 
tasteful  if  not  disadvantageous,  in  the 
fact  that  her  destiny  is  controlled  by  a 
neighbor.  To  English  Canada,  more¬ 
over,  the  steadily  encroaching  tide  of  a 
non-commercial  and  determinedly  alien 
race,  as  it  saps  and  mines  to  its  fall  one 
stronghold  of  commerce  after  another, 
raises  a  certain  apprehension  in  the  mind 
of  every  one  who  looks  beyond  the 
present  century. 

Full  citizenship  in  the  commonwealth 
of  man  can  only  be  ^reached  by  the 
Canadian  in  one  of  three  ways  :  by  Im¬ 
perial  federation,  by  Canadian  indepen¬ 
dence,  or  by  union  with  the  United 
States  ;  the  last  contingency  being 
familiarly  known  by  the  single  word  an¬ 
nexation. 

The  Canadians  have  been  kept  too 
busy  by  the  rapid  expansion  of  their 
own  country  to  have  much  time  to  specu¬ 
late  with  regard  to  issues  that  can  in  any 
way  be  postponed,  and,  though  they 
have  all  along  felt  that  this  problem  was 
before  them,  few  of  them  have  any 
opinion  as  to  its  solution.  They  are  at 
last,  however,  beginning  to  ask  them- 
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selves  which  of  the  three  consummations 
is  their  destiny. 

federation  of  the  Empire  has  been 
hitherto,  it  must  be  confessed,  generally 
thought  Utopian.  Independence  has 
been  more  or  less  distinctly  advocated 
by  a  Bohemian  clique  about  Toronto, 
which  some  ten  years  back  decorated 
itself  with  the  grotesque  sobriquet  of  the 
Canada  First  party.  Whatever  influ¬ 
ence  this  coterie  has  exerted  has  been 
rather  destructive  than  .constructive,  as 
no  spirit  of  nationalism  has  manifested 
itself  in  the  literature  of  the  country. 
The  reason  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
independence  movement  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  fact -that  its  votaries  have 
only  a  half-hearted  belief  in  their  goal 
being  anything  but  a  way  station  upon 
a  short  road  to  annexation.  This  last 
alternative  has  an  outspoken  and  very 
able  advocate  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith,  who  stands  publicly  speak¬ 
ing  almost  alone  in  that  pronounced 
attitude. 

I  need  not  add  anything  to  what  has 
been  of  late  so  enthusiastically  said  in 
favor  of  the  federation  of  the  colonies. 

I'hat  idea,  once  dismissed  without 
thought,  seems  now  to  be  in  influential 
quarters  heartilv  accepted,  but  every 
attempt  to  give  a  body  to  the  shadowy 
idea  has  proved  as  fatal  to  it  as  to  the 
I.ady  of  Shallott’s  mirror.  The  idea  of 
federation  would  have  the  hearty  good¬ 
will  of  all  Canadians,  with  the  excep¬ 
tions  above  mentioned,  if  it  were  proved 
capable  of  offering  any  form  to  their 
imagination.  * 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  point 
out  that  no  such  scheme  including 
Canada  could  look  for  permanency  that 
did  not  also,  prospectively  at  least,  in¬ 
clude  the  United  States,  and  further, 
that,  in  the  interests  of  all  the  parties  to 
it,  a  pan-Saxon  alliance  is  not  only  de¬ 
sirable,  but  possibly  an  early  neces¬ 
sity. 

The  former  of  these  propositions  need 
not  be  much  further  enlarged  upon. 
The  United  States  has  Canada  in  many 
respects  in  her  power,  whether  England 
be  her  ally  or  not.  She  could  probably 
conquer  it,  but  she  will  not. 

Should  the  two  countries  continue  as 
now  to  exclude  each  other's  commerce, 
Canada,  if  the  proportionate  difference 
of  population  continues  to  increase. 


would  be  an  ever  growing  disadvantage 
with  the  United  States. 

This  result  need  not,  however,  be 
feared.  The  protective  system  will 
break  down,  and  freer  intercourse  will 
make  the  two  peoples  more  and  more 
valuable  to  each  other  and  strengthen 
the  hold  of  the  greater  over  the  less. 

Commerce  and  ethnical  influences  run 
east  and  west  much  more  readily  than 
north  and  south,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  one  would  naturally  seek  in 
diverse  climates  for  complementary 
products.  Still,  proximity  and  homo¬ 
geneity  are  the  great  factors  of  inter¬ 
course,  and  we  may  probably  without 
gross  unfairness  rudely  apply  the  law  of 
gravitation  to  the  attractive  forces 
operating  between  like  masses  of  popu¬ 
lation. 

Taking  the  centre  of  population  of  the 
United  States  somewhere  in  the  north 
of  Ohio  with  a  westward  tendency,  and 
that  of  Canada  at  Montreal  with  a  north¬ 
westward  tendency  —  and  in  this  guess 
we  are  probably  roughly  right — we  find 
that  between  the  two  populations  there 
is  no  great  average  distance.  If  w’e 
could  find  out  the  financial  or  business 
centres,  they  would  probably  be  still 
nearer  together.  What  is  more,  the 
line  from  one  to  the  other  seems  to  be 
coincident  with,  not  across,  the  prevail¬ 
ing  direction  of  commerce.  The  only 
barrier,  therefore,  to  the  utmost  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  is  an  artificial  one. 
There  is  nothing  but  a  political  line  to 
hinder  Montreal  from  doing  a  large  part 
of  the  trade  of  the  American  West,  in 
which  she  has  now,  except  as  an  ex¬ 
porter,  no  share.  Even  as  an  exporter 
she  is  entirely  at  a  disadvantage,  as  ex¬ 
ports  are  limited  by  imports. 

Canadian  confederation,  when  it  took 
place,  was  an  expedient  devised  to  meet 
a  political  exigency.  There  was  a  dead¬ 
lock  between  parties  in  Canada,  neither 
having  a  working  majority  ;  there  was  a 
Government  in  Nova  Scotia  that  dared 
not  appeal  to  the  people.  New  exigen¬ 
cies  might  produce  new  revolutions, 
and,  if  the  experience  of  Nova  Scotia 
w'ere  repeated,  annexation  might  come 
about,  not  only  without  an  appeal  to  the 
people,  but  in  spite  of  a  people  notori¬ 
ously  hostile. 

The  United  States  itself  might  take 
steps,  as  hinted  by  one  of  the  candidates 
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recently  contending  for  the  Presidency, 
to  develop  such  an  exigency.  Federa¬ 
tion  with  England  would  not  make  this 
less  likely,  although  it  would  certainly 
make  it  less  palatable.  Such  an  ultimate 
intention  was  the  obvious  meaning  of 
Mr.  Seward’s  purchase  of  Alaska  in 
1867.  The  United  States  has  been  too 
much  occupied  settling  her  own  terri¬ 
tories  to  occupy  herself  about  Canada. 
But  her  spare  ground  is  fast  becoming 
organized,  and  she  is  at  length  begin¬ 
ning  to  take  more  interest  in  the  neigh¬ 
bor  around  which  she  has  already  flung 
a  prophetic  embrace. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  at  a  time  of 
the  world  when  the  children  of  England 
are  playfully  picking  up  stray  bits  of  ter¬ 
ritory  the  size  of  European  kingdoms, 
that  these  other  sons  of  our  viking  race 
will  not  be  taken  with  the  fever  of  ex¬ 
pansion.  Precluded  by  their  system,  or 
at  least  by  their  traditions,  from  seeking 
dominion  abroad,  they  will,  in  spite  of 
oft-rei}eated  expressions  of  indifference, 
be  more  and  more  covetous  of  contig¬ 
uous  territory  inhabited  by  a  people 
capable  of  exercising  their  suffrage  and 
sharing  their  self-government.  Dis¬ 
claimers  of  any  desire  for  increased  ter¬ 
ritory  have  preceded  every  previous 
expansion  of  the  United  States,  just  as 
they  have  preceded  every  new  protec¬ 
torate  established  in  England.  Queen 
Elizabeth  slapped  the  faces  of  her  pet 
pirates  and  thet\  annexed  their  acquisi¬ 
tions  ;  the  Queenslanders  and  the  Cape 
Colonists  count  on  a  like  treatment  to¬ 
day. 

Canada,  while  she  is  unwilling  to  ab¬ 
negate  her  British  allegiance,  is  unable 
permanently  to  renounce  her  paramount 
interest,  which  lies  in  commerce  with 
the  United  States,  along  whose  border 
her  populations  form  a  fringe  three 
thousand  miles  long  and  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  broad,  stretched  along  a 
single  isothermal,  and  having  in  conse¬ 
quence  no  adequate  variety  of  climates 
or  products.  That  plan  only  would 
fully  solve  her  problem  that  would 
secure  to  her  at  once  her  British  citizen¬ 
ship  and  the  freest  and  fullest  inter¬ 
course  with  her  all-important  neighbor. 

Such  being  Canada  s  relation  to  the 
scheme,  it  would  appear  that  England  is 
reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  giving  up,  in 
part  at  least,  the  plan  of  federation  or 


of  enlarging  its  scope  to  the  extent  I 
have  suggested.  I  claim  no  originality 
for  this  proposal.  A  paper  ascribed  to 
Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  late  Canadian 
Minister  of  Finance,  appeared  in  a  Lon¬ 
don  journal  in  1871  in  which  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  English  public  in  favor 
of  an  Anglo-American  federation.  The 
reasons  therein  urged  have  grown 
stronger  with  the  lapse  of  fourteen 
years.  England  is  represented  as  in  a 
position  of  perilous  isolation  in  Europe, 
having  no  hope  of  sympathetic  and 
genuine  good-will  from  any  European 
Power.  This,  it  was  said,  she  could 
only  look  for  from  her  own  kindred  once 
cast  off  by  her  folly  and  too  long  kept 
in  estrangement  by  her  indifference,  but 
probably  ready,  if  shyly  at  first,  yet  cor¬ 
dially,  to  meet  any  genuine  and  frank 
approaches  from  the  still  revered  mother 
country.  There. was  no  reason  to  fore¬ 
cast  the  ultimate  failure  of  such  an  over¬ 
ture,  yet  even  if  unsuccessful  “  the  mere 
fact  of  its  having  been  honestly  made 
could  do  more  than  any  other  possible  ' 
act  on  the  part  of  England  to  banish 
every  remnant  of  irritation  and  insure 
such  a  cordial  understanding  as  might 
perhaps  gain  for  her  in  the  spirit  what 
she  failed  to  gain  in  the  letter.^’  There 
was,  the  writer  thought,  far  less  danger 
of  a  conflict  of  interests  between  the 
members  of  the  proposed  union  than 
between  the  various  States  and  Provinces 
comprised  in  the  existing  confedera¬ 
tions. 

Finally,  it  was  urged  that,  seeing  that 
the  United  States  was  then  the  second 
and  Canada  the  fourth  of  maritime 
Powers,  the  possible  alternative  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  coalition  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  might  involve  the  loss 
by  England  of  her  maritime  supremacy. 
This  last  vaticination  is  as  yet  far  from 
being  accomplished.  High  tariffs  have 
effectively  postponed  it.  Public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  is  already  on  the 
balance  between  the  doctrines  of  Pro¬ 
tection  and  Free  Trade.  The  adoption 
of  the  latter  principle,  which  the 
progress  of  events  must  shortly  enforce, 
is  likely  to  be  followed  by  such  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  maritime  enterprise  as  will 
before  long  dispute  England's  monopoly 
of  the  seas,  and  by  such  commercial 
prosperity  as  will  make  London  no 
longer  the  necessary  centre  of  gravity 
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and  focus  of  the  race  and  of  the  world. 
The  population  of  the  United  Slates  is 
already  greater  than  that  of  all  other 
Anglo-Saxon  countries  put  together, 
and  its  rate  of  increase  is  also  greater 
Eased  of  the  suicidal  burdens  just  re¬ 
ferred  to,  that  country  should  advance 
during  the  rest  of  the  century  with 
splendid  strides  and,  before  long,  the 
continental  destiny  vaunted  by  her 
theorists  will  be  found  to  set  far  too 
narrow  bounds  to  her  adventure.  Am 
I  wrong  in  surmising  that,  if  once  the 
star  of  empire  should  cross  the  sea  and 
Greater  England  begin  to  assert  control 
abroad,  the  mother  of  nations,  bereft 
of  her  offspring;  might  insensibly  pass 
into  the  honored  but  uncoveted  condi¬ 
tion  of  empress  dowager  of  her  former 
domain,  and  might  even,  if  left  to  her 
own  resources,  have  increasing  anxieties 
with  regard  to  the  Power  that  is  develop¬ 
ing  in  Central  Europe 

I  would  picture  for  her  a  different 
destiny.  We  have  seen  the  German 
race  drawing  together  till  Germany  now 
rules  Europe,  and  even  the  possession 
of  two  Imp>erial  Houses  will  hardly  stand 
in  the  way  of  its  desire  for  further  con; 
solidation.  A  German- Austrian  alliance 
would  probably  with  ease  impose  its 
joint  will  on  Europe. 

England  rules  her  own  hemisphere 
outside  of  Europe.  Russia  may  threaten, 
France  may  annoy,  but  neither  can  dis¬ 
place  her.  But  when  Germany  com¬ 
mences  a  foreign  empire,  it  is  time  for 
England  to  count  her  strength.  There 
is  no  sea  and  no  land  where  war  can  be 
made  in  which  England  would  not  be 
the  great  sufferer  from  it.  What  Eng¬ 
land  wants  is  power  to  impose  peace 
throughout  her  wide  protectorate,  make 
annexations  unnecesary,  and  to  bid  ma¬ 
rauding  cease.  Such  power  would  be 
the  early  result  of  restoring  the  unity  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Is  such  a  restoration  possible  ?  I  am 
not  prepared  to  propose  an  immediate 
and  intimate  federation. 

Leave  that  to  time  ;  what  is  wanted 
now  is  an  alliance  on  the  most  liberal 
terms  that  it  is  possible  to  suggest. 
There  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Postal  Union  as'it  now  exists 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
so  that  whatever  is  posted  in  one  coun¬ 
try  at  home  rates  is  delivered  without 


extra  charge  in  the  other.  There  is  a 
great  deal  to  hinder  a  Customs  Union 
— that  must  come  after  great  changes 
in  the  internal  economy  of  Protected 
countries  ;  but  the  alliance  would  tend 
to  that  end.  There  is  no  reason  why 
extradition  should  not  be  as  complete 
as  between  the  States  of  the  American 
Union  or  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain, 
making  each  country  entirely  responsi¬ 
ble  fur  its  own  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice.  This  will  soon  have  to  be  done 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Copyright  and 
Patent  regulations  should  not  cover 
the  whole  area,  and,  most  important  of 
all,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  a  common  citizenship,  so  that  a 
man,  by  simply  transferring  his  domicile, 
would  enter  on  all  the  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship  in  his  new  home. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  thought 
how  small  a  change  would  have  to  be 
wrought  to  accomplish  this  great  end. 
It  was  formerly  held  that  an  American 
whose  father  had  been  born  on  British 
soil,  or  before  the  Revolution,  could  not 
be  refused  British  citizenship,  because 
England  had  never  regarded  his  father 
as  an  alien.  It  would  be  just  as  harm¬ 
less  for  England  to  adopt  all  American 
citizens  as  some  of  them,  while  it  would 
be  much  more  reasonable  and  agreeable. 
The  United  States  receives  all  British 
subjects  into  full  citizenship  after  being 
domiciled  within  her  borders  for  a  term, 
but  only  on  taking  an  oath  forswearing 
allegiance  to  the  Queen,  whom  they  have 
all  their  lives  revered.  This  clause  of 
the  American  oath  of  allegiance  may 
have  been  natural  in  the  days  of  feud, 
but  it  is  useless,  offensive  and  unnatural 
now,  and  deprives  the  United  States  of 
many  a  citizen  of  the  most  desirable 
kind,  while  it  attracts  those  who  have 
been  disloyal  at  home.  It  is  a  relic  of 
hatred  and  ought  to  be  removed.  This 
system  of  joint  citizenship  might  be 
followed  by  such  openings  to  preferment 
as  England  now  places  before  her  colo¬ 
nial  subjects. 

There  might  further  be  an  agreement 
to  act  together  to  protect  the  highways 
of  commerce  and  to  see  that  neutral 
peoples,  especially  weak  and  barbarous 
ones,  were  not  trespassed  upon.  Such 
acts  would  need  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  negotiation  or  possibly  under  safe- 
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guards  even  by  a  common  council 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  Such  an 
agreement  might  indeed  be  spoken  of  by 
critics  as  equivalent  to  annexing  all  the 
world,  and  so  to  some  extent  it  would 
virtually  be,  if  other  nations  refused 
the  arbitration  of  the  new  Power  and 
exorted  the  exercise  of  force ;  but  so 
long  as  they  did  not  do  so  all  things 
would  remain  as  they  are.  Such  an  al¬ 
liance  would  be  a  grand  step  towards 
the  goal  which  visionaries  set  before 
them  of  a  federation  of  man  which 
would  settle  all  differences  by  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

Meantime,  it  would  accomplish  many 
of  the  ends  of  such  a  federation.  If 
this  Power  made  a  rule  against  all  forci¬ 
ble  seizure  of  territory,  and  insisted  that 
its  armaments  should  never  be  used 
for  aggrandisement,  but  only  to  impose 
righteousness  and  peace,  it  would  make 
the  soldier’s  profession  at  last  a  worthy 
one. 

Without  much  argument,  the  vision 
here  presented  will  commend  itself.  But 
it  will  raise  immediate  questions  as  to 
its  possible  accomplishment  in  view  of 
the  different  genius  of  the  two  peoples. 
It  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  are  great,  much  greater  as  re¬ 
gards  the  United  States  than  as  regards 
Great  Britain.  The  traditions  of  the 
former  country  are  very  strongly  against 
all  entanglements  outside  of  America. 
She  is  as  yet  in  no  equal  need  of  forti¬ 
fying  her  power.  She  has  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  Great  Britain  has  at 
home  from  isolation,  without  being  em¬ 
barrassed  with  dependencies  that  are  not 
likewise  water-wall.  Moreover,  the  plan 
could  not  be  carried  far  without  making 
the  countries,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
partners  in  war.  If  the  United  States 
were  in  a  position  to  need  an  army  or  a 
navy,  this  would  be  an  arrangement 
which  would  give  her  an  enormous  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  she  is  fortunate  in  having 
no  such  needs. 

As  things  are  now,  such  a  partnership 
would  look  like  a  gratuitous  and  expen¬ 
sive  entanglement  in  things  with  which 
she  has  nothing  to  do.  It  has,  however, 
been  hinted  that  this  state  of  happy  indif¬ 
ference  to  foreign  affairs,  except  where 
a  sufficient  number  of  voters  demands 
her  interference  in  the  internal  economy 
of  other  households,  is  one  that  can  only 


be  maintained  so  long  as  her  present 
Chinese  wall  remains  standing,  and  that 
must  soon  be  broken  down  by  reason  of 
expansive  forces  acting  from  within. 

Once  the  nation's  mighty  domain  fails 
to  afford  abundant  scope  for  the  advent¬ 
ure  of  her  sons,  she  will  have  Stanley, 
in  every  land  ;  once  her  commerce  is  un¬ 
fettered,  her  Vanderbilts  will  again  have 
ships  on  every  sea. 

The  spirit  of  adventure  is  strong  in  this 
cowboy  generation.  The  wilds  of  the 
West,  heretofore  full  of  Indian  nomads, 
picturesque  rancheros,  and  lawless  min¬ 
ers,  are  rapidly  becoming  a  settled  coun¬ 
try,  tame  with  the  monotony  of  civilized 
conventionality. 

The  national  hatred  of  England,  which 
has  had  its  hundred  years’  innings, 
though  far  more  loud,  has  never  been  so 
deep  as  the  sense  of  kinship  and  filial 
respect  which  lies  beneath  it.  The  em¬ 
pire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets  has  al¬ 
ways  afforded  young  America’s  highest 
realization  of  earthly  grandeur.  Daniel 
Webster’s  passage  about  the  drum-beat 
of  England  circling  the  globe  is  learned 
by  heait  by  every  schoolboy,  and  its 
theme  has  of  late  been  brilliantly  re¬ 
clothed  by  a  popular  orator  of  the  day, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook.  Americans, 
moreover,  speak  the  English  language, 
and  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters  count 
themselves  English. 

The  continental  doctrine  of  Monroe 
was  the  offspring  of  an  age  which  looked 
for  the  millennium  of  all  peoples  in  the 
establishment  of  popular  government. 
Its  Of  eradon  would  be  to  make  the  Amer¬ 
ican  look  for  his  natural  allies  among 
the  revolutionists  of  Spanish  America. 
The  American  is  finding,  however,  that 
he  owes  his  liberties  more  to  the  heritage 
of  his  race  than  to  the  elifnination  of 
monarchy  and  feudalism  from  his  nation¬ 
al  Constitution. 

If  an  alliance  between  England  and 
the  United  States  seemed  reasonable  to 
a  responsible  statesman  in  1871,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  more  so  in  1885.  If  then  there 
were  signs  of  the  decrease  of  internation¬ 
al  antipathies,  there  is  now  every  sign 
of  a  remarkable  turning  of  the  hearts  of 
the  fathers  to  the  children  and  of  the 
children  to  the  fathers,  omen  of  a  better 
age.  If  then  the  commercial  policies  of 
the  two  peoples  were  as  the  poles  apart, 
there  is  now  a  reasonable  prospect  that 
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national  exclusiveness  is  about  to  yield  to 
international  cordiality.  If  England  was 
then  hopelessly  aristocratic,  she  has  now 
taken  power  from  the  hands  of  the  Lords 
and  the  landlords.  If  the  United  States 
was  wedded  to  her  eighteenth-century 
Constitution,  she  is  now  the  scene  of 
movements  to  secure  a  non-political  civ¬ 
il  service,  a  permanent  judiciary,  and, 
most  noteworthy  of  all,  responsible  gov¬ 
ernment.  If  Englishmen  did  not  then 
know  Canada  from  the  United  States, 
they  are  now  crossing  the  sea  in  streams 
to  study  the  future  centre  of  their  race. 
If  Americans  then  held  everything  Eng¬ 
lish  in  contempt,  they  are  now  largely 
ruled  by  English  ideas  and  modes,  the 
two  countries  assimilating  rapidly  as 
they  know  each  other  better,  and  both 
are  beginning  to  see  how  great  a  wealth 
they  have  in  each  other’s  kinship.  They 


are  more  ready  now  than  ever,  not  only 
to  see  good  in  each  other,  but  to  realize 
the  splendid  vision  suggested  by  a  per¬ 
manent  alliance.  To  England  the  alli¬ 
ance  is  desirable,  as  the  future  of  the  race 
seems  undoubtedly  as  much  connected 
with  America  as  with  England  ;  to  the 
United  States  it  is  desirable,  as  the  past 
of  the  race  belongs  inalienably  to  Eng¬ 
land,  as  England  possesses  an  expansive 
elasticity  which  the  United  States  envies, 
and  as  the  alliance  of  the  two  countries 
would  bring  all  the  waste  places  of  the 
earth  under  the  aegis  of  the  joint  Power, 
whose  common  flag  would  be  a  messen¬ 
ger  of  peace  to  the  world. 

My  conclusion  is  that  no  federation  of 
the  Empire  will  be  complete  which  does 
not  make  room  for  the  whole  of  Greater 
Britain. — Contemporary  Revieiv. 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  a 
stranger  to  vou  and  to  your  Institution, 
which  I  only  know  from  the  few  and 
modest  papers  which  you  publish.  I 
must  therefore  address  you  as  a  stranger. 
In  some  respects  it  might  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  if  I  could  have  spoken  from  an  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  of  your  affairs  and  of 
your  work.  Then  I  might  have  given 
you  appropriate  advice,  and  I  might  at 
the  same  time  have  made  report  of  your 
success  to  the  outer  world.  But  you 
did  not  want  this,  or  you  would  have 
chosen  another  President.  And  when  I 
read  the  list  of  your  former  Presidents, 
and  look  at  the  addresses  they  have  de¬ 
livered,  I  see  that  in  choosing  me  you 
have  not  simply  committed  an  oversight, 
for  on  former  occasions,  too,  you  have 
chosen  strangers.  I  see  that  you  do 
not  want  your  President  to  tell  you 
about  yourselves,  nor  to  tell  the  world 
about  you,  but  that  you  will  be  content 
if  he  can  find  something  to  say  to  you 
which  on  its  own  account  shall  be  worth 
hearing  and  worth  treasuring  up. 

It  ought,  I  suppose,  to  have  some  re¬ 
ference  to  education,  and  I  have  this 
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right  to  speak  on  the  subject,  that  1 
have  been  engaged  through  the  whole  of 
my  life,  without  the  interruption  of  a 
single  year,  in  teaching,  and  that  I  have 
found  so  much  satisfaction  in  that  pur¬ 
suit  that  I  have  never  even  for  a  passing 
moment  entertained  the  desire  of  quit¬ 
ting  it  for  any  other.  There  was  a  time 
when  I  used  to  write  and  speak  a  good 
deal  on  education  in  general,  but  of  late 
years  I  have  been  compelled  to  special¬ 
ise.  The  study  of  history,  and  the 
method  of  teaching  history,  have  occu¬ 
pied  me  so  much  that  I  have  had  no 
time  to  spare  for  other  educational  ques¬ 
tions.  During  all  these  years  the  edu¬ 
cational  movement  of  the  country  has 
proceeded  perhaps  more  rapidly  than 
ever,  and  of  course  I  could  not  fail  to 
make  my  own  reflections  on  the  course 
which  it  takes,  though  I  have  seldom 
any  occasion,  like  the  occasion  you  now 
give  me,  to  make  those  reflections  public. 

I  suppose  the  prevalent  opinion  is 
that  we  make  wonderful  progress  in  edu¬ 
cational  matters.  No  doubt  many  facts 
may  be  cited  which  are  encouraging.  At 
Cambridge  I  have  witnessed  in  the  last 
thirty  years  a  greater  development  than 
perhaps  took  place  in  three  hundred 
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years  before.  Then  there  has  been  that  hausting,  unhealthy  process.  It  is  corn- 
most  hopeful  and  interesting  movement  plained  that  those  who  have  been  trained 
which  has  sown  the  influence  of  the  under  this  system  imbibe  low  views  of 
Universities  broadcast  over  the  country,  culture,  that  this  sort  of  education  has 
bringing  the  Northern  miners  and  the  disappointing  results,  and  can  scarcely 
population  of  great  cities  into  direct  be  called  liberal. 

personal  contact  with  the  best  form  of  Other  great  failures  of  the  same  sort 
culture.  Out  of  this  has  sprung  the  new  occur  to  me.  It  is  not  so  long  since  the 
local  colleges  from  which  so  much  may  virtues  of  the  public-school  system  were 
be  expected.  Then,  too,  we  have  seen  loudly  proclaimed,  and  it  was  almost 
the  promising  commencement  of  a  higher  thought  that  the  problem  of  education 
education  for  women.  And  I  might  men-  was  solved  when  the  reforms  of  Arnold 
tion  many  similar  signs  that  at  any  rate  and  the  moral  earnestness  of  his  follow- 
there  is  wakefulness  and  activity  in  this  ers  were  grafted  on  the  tradition  of  old 
department.  English  manliness  in  the  public  schools. 

But  it  often  happens  in  life  that  the  This  opinion,  too,  seems  to  have  died 
more  actively  we  bestir  ourselves  the  out.  Hardy  games  are  good  things,  no 
more  we  find  to  do — that,  in  short,  the  doubt  ;  character,  no  doubt,  should  be 
more  we  accomplish  the  further  we  find  at  least  as  great  an  object  in  education 
ourselves  removed  from  the  completion  as  book  knowledge.  All  this  is  true, 
of  our  task.  Just  as,  twenty  years  ago.  But  yet  I  think  the  best  educationists 
we  took  in  hand  the  pacifying  of  Ireland  of  the  present  day  do  not  wish  to  see  a 
with  far  more  earnestness  than  before,  great  extension  of  the  public-school  sys- 
and  passed  law  after  law,  yet  now  seem  tern.  It  is  expensive  ;  it  does  not  favor 
to  see  Ireland  more  hopelessly  alienated  originality  of  character  ;  it  gives  exces- 
than  ever,  so  in  education,  it  sometimes  sive  importance  to  boyhood  and  boyish 
seems  to  me,  success  recedes  before  us,  affairs.  In  short,  this  experiment,  too, 
like  the  horizon,  as  we  advance.  The  has  not  succeeded. 

machinery  has  been  greatly  increased.  The  same,  perhaps,  may  be  said  of 
and  has  been  made  much  more  various,  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
but  it  is  not  so  clear  that  the  real  end  of  widen  the  subject-matter  of  teaching, 
education  is  attained,  for  education  has  How  much  was  said  of  the  narrowness 
to  do  with  mind  and  character,  and  of  the  old  classical  curriculum  !  How 
these  are,  it  is  well  known,  subtle  things  much  was  expected  from  the  introduc- 
and  difficult  to  deal  with.  It  is  possible  tion  of  new  subjects,  natural  science, 
to  provide  machinery  on  a  great  scale,  English,  history,  modern  languages  ! 
and  yet  to  accomplish  little.  In  the  No  one  sympathised  more  heartily  than 
last  century  it  was  remarked  how  little  I  did  with  this  movement,  and  in  a  cer- 
good  came  of  the  rich  endowments  of  tain  aspect  I  should  say  that  it  has  been 
our  Universities,  and  how  they  were  thoroughly  successful  ;  but  then  this  is 
surpassed  by  much  poorer  Universities  not  exactly  the  educational  aspect.  It 
in  other  countries.  Machinery  thrown  is  a  great  pleasure  and  triumph  to  me  to 
away  !  In  this  century  we  have  tried  think  that  in  my  old  University  almost 
machinery  of  a  different  kind  ;  have  we  all  these  new  subjects  are  now  studied 
always  had  success  ?  We  set  up  the  ex-  and  expounded  by  earnest  specialists, 
amination  system,  we  extended  it  over  who  devote  to  them  as  much  zeal  as  in 
the  whole  country,  we  took  infinite  pains  the  last  generation  was  only  given  to 
to  make  the  competition  free  and  fair,  classics  and  mathematics.  It  is  quite 
to  bring  all  the  prizes,  the  scholarships  another  question  whether  the  individual 
and  the  fellowships,  for  which  the  can-  student  has  reaped  the  benefit  of  all  this 
didates  entered,  open  without  exclusive-  improvement  ;  whether  we  can  say  that 
ness.  Little  now  remains  to  be  done  in  the  boy  who  under  the  old  system 
this  direction.  Well,  what  do  we  think  learned  slowly  and  with  great  difficulty 
of  the  result  ?  Is  this  machine  so  de-  a  certain  amount  of  Latin  and  a  certain 
cidedly  better  than  the  other  ?  I  think  amount  of  Greek,  which  in  too  many 
few  persons  will  say  so.  Emulation  cases  he  found  little  use  for,  and  there- 
tums  out  to  be  a  rude  and  coarse  mo-  fore  gradually  forgot,  in  after-life  ; 
tive ;  competition  proves  to  be  an  ex-  whether  this  boy  now  really  leaves 
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school  equipped  with  all  the  living  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  present  age,  prepared  to  fol¬ 
low  the  march  of  science  and  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  literary  development  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  world.  Here  again  I  fancy  there 
has  been  disappointment.  It  is  found 
that  too  much  is  attempted,  that  one 
subject  drives  another  out  of  the  mind, 
that  the  old  standard  of  thoroughness 
cannot  be  kept  up.  And  again  it  is 
found  how  subtle  a  thing  the  human 
mind  is,  and  how  it  resists  our  manipu¬ 
lation.  These  profoundly  interesting 
subjects,  so  full  of  life,  so  evidently 
useful  as  well  as  fascinating,  which  we 
thought  could  not  fail  to  rouse  the  dull¬ 
est  intellect,  are  often  found  to  have 
another  effect.  They  are  too  potent  ! 
They  destroy  the  individuality  and  fresh 
activity  of  thought,  all  the  healthy  way¬ 
wardness  and  wilfulness,  which  is  only 
vigor  in  its  crudeness,  originality  in  the 
embryo.  Often,  too,  by  being  forced 
upon  tlie  mind  too  soon  and  too  quick¬ 
ly,  and  too  many  at  a  time,  they  leave 
it  not  inspired  and  awakened,  but  list¬ 
less,  satiated,  and  disgusted.  When  this 
too-much  in  the  subject-matter  of  teach¬ 
ing  is  added  to  the  competitve  method 
and  the  stimulus  of  examination,  the 
total  result  is  often  very  exhausting  and 
enfeebling. 

In  short,  what  I  would  call  the  Broad 
School  in  education  seem  to  devote  the 
•  whole  life  of  the  child  or  youth  to  les¬ 
sons.  They  map  out  in  lessons  almost 
his  whole  waking  day.  Now  as  to  the 
child  at  least,  I  think  that  only  a  small 
part  of  his  day  ought  to  be  given  to 
lessons.  And  yet  within  the  last  three 
months  two  teachers  have  said  to  me  (I 
admit  that  this  was  in  Germany)  :  “  It 
is  all  very  well  to  speak  of  play  ;  but  the 
truth  is,  our  children  have  no  time  to 
play  ! 

When  we  think  of  all  these  failures  to¬ 
gether,  we  come  to  see  what  is  the  exact 
point  at  which  the  educational  move¬ 
ment  is  arriving.  It  seems  to  move  par¬ 
allel  with  the  political  movement.  For 
a  long  time  in  both  reformers  have  been 
struggling  against  the  inertness  or  timid¬ 
ity  which  refused  to  make  changes  and 
try  experiments.  They  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  Great  changes  have  been  made, 
great  experiments  tiied.  At  first  the  re¬ 
formers  were  jubilant.  Then  came  a 
time  when  still  greater  changes  were 


made,  when  change  became  quite  the 
fashidn.  But  the  reformers  do  not  now 
become  more  jubliant,  but  rather  less. 
For  their  budget  of  reforms  begins  to  be 
exhausted,  and  yet  the  result  is  not  pro¬ 
duced.  It  appears  as  if  the  solution  lay 
deeper,  as  if  something  needed  to  be  set 
in  motion  which  no  mere  legislation,  no 
mere  alteration  of  machinery,  can  reach. 

And  now  let  me  come  somewhat 
nearer  to  my  own  specialty — history — a 
specialty  fortunately  not  too  special,  not 
too  abstruse,  to  be  discussed  in  a  popu¬ 
lar  assembly.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
our  system  of  education  must  always 
seem  a  failure  to  me  so  long  as  history 
occupies  so  small  a  space  in  it  ;  and  yet 
of  late  years  it  almost  seems  that  in  our 
great  schools  history  has  rather  retrograd¬ 
ed  than  advanced  ;  at  least  our  great 
headmasters  do  not  now  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  history  as  Arnold  and  Temple 
did.  But  I  am  struck  not  quite  simply 
by  this  deficiency,  but  by  a  deficiency 
closely  connected  with  it — a  deficiency 
so  great,  and  which  yet  it  seems  so  hope¬ 
less,  at  least  in  any  measurable  time,  to 
supply,  that  1  am  almost  reduced  to  des¬ 
pair. 

I  am  just  returned  from  a  visit  of 
some  months  to  the  Continent,  and  I 
have  two  strong  impressions  upon  my 
mind.  The  first  is,  how  closely  the  dif¬ 
ferent  European  nations  are  now  mixed 
and  confused  together  ;  the  second  is, 
how  extremely  and  hopelessly  ignorant 
of  each  other  they  are.  Railways, 
mountain-tunnels,  telegraphs  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  first  effect.  The  English,  the 
Germans,  the  Americans  have  taken 
possession  of  all  beautiful  or  interesting 
localities,  whether  in  town  or  country, 
of  the  Continent.  We  are  infinitely 
more  familiar  than  we  used  to  be  with 
foreign  countries,  and  this  familiarity  in¬ 
creases  every  year.  But  while  railways 
have  produced  this  effect,  education  has 
not  increased  in  any  due  proportion  our 
knowledge  of  the  nations  that  inhabit 
them,  their  ways  of  thinking,  their  his¬ 
tory,  their  literature.  We  know  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy — the  mere 
countries  —  as  our  forefathers  never 
dreamed  of  knowing  them,  but  in  our 
culture,  in  our  reading  and  views,  we 
are  as  insular  as  they  were. 

One  would  naturally  presuppose  that, 
since  the  nations  of  Europe  are  juxta- 
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posed  in  such  a  strange  manner,  mixed 
together  by  such  an  unprecedented^acil- 
«  ity  and  activity  of  intercourse,  yet  sep¬ 
arated  in  a  still  more  strange  manner  by 
being  mutually  unintelligible  to  each 
other,  it  would  be  a  principal  object  of 
education  to  remedy  this  incongruous 
and  dangerous  state  of  things  ;  that  our 
youths  would  be  taught  to  enter  into  the 
great  modern  development  ;  that  for  this 
purpose  they  would  be  instructed  in  the 
changes  and  revolutions  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  hundred  years,  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  principal  books  that  have 
'  intluenced  continental  thought  during 

the  same  time,  made  familiar  with  the 
principal  languages,  enabled  to  take 
note  of  what  novelties  appear  there  by 
turning  over  foreign  periodicals  and 
newspapers.  Alas,  alas !  Surely  as 
soon  as  1  mention  this  you  feel,  as  I  do, 
how  unmanageable  is  this  problem  of 
education,  and  how,  in  spite  of  the  re¬ 
forms  we  have  made,  of  the  activity 
that  prevails  in  the  educational  world, 
we  are  yet  but  on  the  threshold  of  the 
question,  and  how,  if  we  had  succeeded 
in  all  those  educational  enterprises  in 
which  hitherto  we  have  failed,  other 
enterprises  just  as  momentous  and 
f  urgent  would  await  us. 

Classics  are  in  possession  of  the  field  ; 
first  of  all  this  study  needs  to  be  more 
living,  more  real,  less  pedantic  and 
technical.  Science  comes  next.  Really 
boys  must  learn  to  understand  some- 
'  thing  of  the  world  they  live  in,  must 

form  the  habit  of  observation,  must 
enter  into  those  wonderful  discoveries 
which  crowd  upon  us  with  such  pitiless 
speed  that,  even  if  we  studied  nothing 
else,  we  should  have  neither  time  nor 
faculty  enough  to  receive  them.  Sup¬ 
pose  these  claims*  satisfied,  though  in 
fact  we  do  not  know  how  to  satisfy 
them.  What  comes  next  ?  It  is  really 
too  scandalous  that  our  boys  should 
grow  up  in  ignorance  of  the  literature  of 
their  own  country  !  Yet  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  there  are  too  many  who  do 
not  properly  know  even  Milton  and 
Shakespeare.  Still  more  deplorably 
large  is  the  number  of  those  who  do  not 
know  what  wealth  is  to  be  found  in 
Chaucer,  or  who  have  never  felt  the 
scholar's  pleasure  of  tracing  the  growth 
of  the  language  through  all  its  stages,  of 
distinguishing  Middle  English,  and  then 


ascending  to  that  Old  English  which  our 
benighted  forefathers  called  Anglo- 
Saxon.  VVcll,  let  English,  too,  be 
granted.  What  next  ?  Then  perhaps 
may  come  history  ;  ancient,  mediaeval, 
modern,  all  together,  and  all  equally,  for 
is  not  history  one  ?  You  see,  each  of 
these  studies  by  itself  is  vast,  and  of  our 
unfortunate  boys  all  we  know  is  that 
hitherto,  while  we  have  required  them 
to  learn  only  Latin  and  Greek,  nine  out 
of  ten  have  always  failed  to  accomplish 
even  that.  And  yet,  when  all  these  over¬ 
whelming  demands  are  satisfied,  I  shall 
come  with  my  demand,  which  is  as  large 
as  any  of  them  ;  or  rather  I  cannot 
wait.  The  need  seems  to  me  to  be 
urgent. 

You  will  perhaps  ask  me  what  is  the 
use  of  making  demands  which  I  myself 
feel  so  strongly  that  we  can  never  meet  ; 
and  I  do  not  know  that  in  this  address 
I  shall  find  room  for  any  answer  to  that 
question.  I  have  no  desire  to-day  to 
leave  you  in  any  contented  or  satisfied 
mood,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  the  lesson 
of  the  time  is  the  insufficiency  and  the 
failure  of  all  mere  reforms.  There  was, 
no  doubt,  a  mass  of  rubbish  to  be  cleared 
away  ;  there  was,  no  doubt,  a  need  of 
great  reforms.  But  when  all  that  neces¬ 
sary  work  is  done,  what  then  ?  Are  we 
at  the  goal  ?  Oh  dear  no  !  We  are 
nearer  to  the  starting-place.  We  are 
thrown  back  upon  ourselves  ;  we  are* 
called  upon  for  that  which  is  more  pain¬ 
ful  to  most  of  us  than  all  reforming  fuss 
and  agitation — for  an  honest,  strenuous 
exertion  of  our  minds  and  hearts. 

What  I  want,  you  see,  is  not  precisely 
the  study  of  history  ;  at  least  it  is  not 
the  investigation  of  remote  events  in  ab¬ 
struse  documents.  It  is  partly  the  study 
of  modern  languages,  partly  that  of  re¬ 
cent  history  ;  only  that  I  desire  to  add 
to  both  the  methodical  study  of  political 
science.  I  want  our  young  men  to 
understand  the  age.  in  which  they  live, 
and  that,  if  you  will  consider,  means 
that  they  should  be  able  to  read  French 
and  German,  and  also  that  they  should 
have  a  just  view  of  the  political  and 
social  condition  of  the  leading  European 
States  ;  but  this  they  cannot  have  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  last  hundred  years  of 
European  history,  and  without  having 
reflected  on  the  principles  of  political 
and  social  development  in  advanced  so- 
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cieties.  Now  let  me  ask  you  for  a 
moment  to  consider  how  urgently  neces¬ 
sary  is  an  education  of  this  kind. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  the  greatest 
questions  are  boldly  taken  in  hand  and 
dealt  with  in  the  most  summary  manner. 
So  utterly  extinct  is  the  modesty  of  past 
generations,  which  feared  to  touch  old 
institutions,  and  always  tried  to  intro¬ 
duce  reform  under  the  disguise  of  the 
restoration  of  a  more  ancient  state  of 
things,  that  nowadays,  when  a  new  class 
gets  the  franchise,  it  is  not  exhorted  by 
its  friends  to  be  cautious,  to  give  itself 
a  little  time  before  using  its  new  powers, 
to  look  before  it  leaps,  to  think  before  it 
acts,  but  it  is  conjured  to  have  courage, 
to  tackle  the  greatest  questions  without 
delay — really,  one  might  almost  say,  to 
leap  before  it  looks,  to  act  before  it 
thinks.  Do  not  be  afraid  that  I  am 
about  to  talk  politics.  I  mean  to  con¬ 
tent  myself  with  a  very  simple  assertion, 
one  which,  in  theory  at  least,  no  party 
would  controvert — viz.,  that  if  we  will 
take  these  great  questions  in  hand,  which 
our  fathers  were  too  timid  to  do,  we 
ought  to  do  that  which  our  fathers  had 
not  the  same  need  to  do — viz.,  study 
them.  It  requires  no  particular  study 
to  let  things  be  until  you  are  actually 
forced  to  alter  them,  but  if  you  are  de¬ 
termined  to  innovate  on  a  great  scale,  the 
case  is  different.  Such  a  revolution  is 
in  itself  courageous,  and  courage  is  an 
admirable  quality  ;  but  there  is  a  kind 
of  courage  which  is  by  no  means  admir¬ 
able,  and  for  my  part  I  cannot  admire 
the  courage  of  those  who  are  ready  to 
make  the  greatest  alterations  in  the 
most  fundamental  laws  without  any 
methodic  or  serious  study  of  political 
and  social  science.  The  principles  of 
this  kind  of  science,  all  sane  men  are 
agreed,  are  not  mere  abstract  platitudes 
such  as  we  hear  mouthed  on  platforms. 
It  is  now  recognised  that  there  is  devel¬ 
opment  in  States,  that  the  laws  made 
ought  to  be  relative  to  the  particular 
stage  at  which  the  community  has  ar¬ 
rived.  This  implies  that  those  who 
would  have  political  principles  worthy 
of  the  name  must  have  a  knowledge  of 
history,  and  especially  of  recent  and 
present  history.  And  yet  this  recent 
history  is  not  studied  by  most  of  us — 
for  most  of  us,  indeed,  have  not  seri¬ 
ously  studied  history  at  all.  But  I  may 
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go  farther,  and  say  that  even  those  of  us 
who  have  studied  history  have  commonly 
given  their  attention  to  remote  periods, 
and  have  most  rarely  attended  to  those 
recent  developments  which  from  this 
point  of  view  are  by  far  the  most  im- 
l>ortant. 

I  dare  say  you  will  understand  that 
this  is  the  commonplace,  which  in  my 
official  capacity  I  am  obliged  to  have  al¬ 
ways  oh  my  tongue.  But  to-day  I  wish 
to  insist  more  particularly  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  study  of  foreign  history 
and  foreign  politics. 

Insularity  is  in  some  respects  a  happy 
condition,  but  it  fosters  a  strange  blind¬ 
ness  toward  some  very  important  politi¬ 
cal  truths.  I  do  not  now  speak  merely 
of  its  narrowing  influence.  VVe  must  all 
be  more  or  less  aware  of  this.  We  must 
be  aware  that  we  live  in  a  kind  of  seclu¬ 
sion,  in  a  kind  of  half-ignorance  that 
other  nations  really  exist,  that  other  lan¬ 
guages  are  spoken.  When  a  nation  thus 
secluded  arrives  at  great  wealth  and 
power,  this  narrowness  blends  with  self- 
satisfaction,  and  the  compound  which 
results  is  that  peculiar  character  which 
foreign  politicians  know  by  the  name  of 
John  Bull.  They  think  him  very  con¬ 
ceited,  very  self-satisfied,  and  they  are 
astonished  at  his  ignorance  of  all  the 
affairs  which  seem  to  them  most  impor¬ 
tant.  “It  is  prodigious,”  said  Prince 
Kaunitz  a  century  ago,  “  what  these 
Englishmen  do  not  know.”  If  with  all 
this  ignorance  the  English  prosper,  and 
grow  rich,  and  keep  an  inviolate  soil, 
when  almost  every  country  is  trodden  at 
times  by  foreign  armies,  these  foreigners 
cannot  help  respecting  so  much  success  ; 
but  yet  they  do  not  admit  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  It  which  commends  itself  to  us  ; 
they  do  not  think  we  are  prosperous 
simply  because  we  are  wise  and  virtuous, 
for  they  hold  to  their  opinion  that  we 
are  ignorant,  but  they  think  that  our 
insularity,  the  cause  of  our  ignorance, 
is  also  the  principal  cause  of  our  pres- 
pierity,  since  it  keeps  off  enemies  and 
diminishes  the  difficulties  of  foreign 
policy. 

It  is  not  precisely  this  narrowness 
upon  which  I  would  dwell,  nor  even 
this  ignorance,  which,  if  it  only  con¬ 
cerned  the  diplomatic  secrets  of  military 
governments,  such  secrets  as  for  a  Kau¬ 
nitz  or  a  Metternich  were  the  sum  of 
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knowledge,  might  be  esteemed  happy. 
But  insularity  such  as  ours  has  another 
result  which  is  too  little  remarked.  As 
we  have  practically  no  frontier  to  pro¬ 
tect,  and  at  home  at  least  no  enemy  to 
fear,  and  as  nothing  forces  us  to  think 
of  foreign  nations,  and  as  our  education 
at  the  same  time  does  not  introduce  us 
to  foreign  literatures,  we  live  almost  as 
if  we  were  alone  in  the  world.  Our 
American  cousins,  it  is  true,  are  in  mere 
position  more  isolated  even  than  we,  but 
this  is  compensated  to  them  by  the  fact 
that  they  read  more  foreign  literature — 
for  English  literature  is  foreign  litera¬ 
ture  to  them — than  any  other  nation. 
They  at  least  know  that,  besides  the 
, United  States,  there  is  England;  but 
w'e  know  of  no  country  but  our  own. 

This  has  a  strange  effect  upon  our  way 
of  thinking.  Imagine  what  an  individ¬ 
ual  would  be  if  all  the  influences  of  so¬ 
ciety  upon  him  were  removed,  if  he 
never  had  to  hold  his  own  against  others, 
never  compared  himself  with  others, 
never  inquired  what  others  thought  of 
him,  never  heard  any  criticism,  never 
wished  for  any  applause.  I  think  you 
will  see  that  such  an  individual  could 
hardly  acquire  anything  that  could  be 
called  a  character,  that  he  could  hardly 
arrive  to  be  a  person  at  all.  As  a  nation 
among  nations  we  are  in  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion.  We  scarcely  know,  and  we  care 
not  at  all,  how  we  are  regarded  in  the 
society  of  nations.  Whether  we  are 
heartily  yet  discriminatingly  admired,  as 
in  the  last  century  and  the  first  part  of 
this,  or  are  described  as  “  the  sick  old 
woman” — which  is  too  often  the  case 
now — the  opinion  of  foreigners,  favor¬ 
able  or  unfavorable,  does  not  affect  us. 
Praise  and  blame  alike  are  indifferent  to 
us  when  we  become  aware  of  either  ; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  since  we  do  not 
read  contemporary  foreign  literature, 
neither  the  criticisms  nor  the  compli¬ 
ments  reach  our  ears. 

One  consequence  of  living  in  society 
is  self-respect,  the  wish  to  make  a  de¬ 
cent  appearance.  As  our  nation  does 
not  live  in  society,  it  cares  less  than  any 
other  what  appearance  it  makes.  Dick¬ 
ens  quizzed  the  Americans  for  perpetu¬ 
ally  repeating  the  question.  “  How  do 
you  like  mv  country  ?”  We  ourselves 
are  troubled  by  no  such  sensitive  curi¬ 
osity.  We  suppose  ourselves  to  be  too 


great,  we  are  really  too  isolated,  to  care 
whether  we  are  liked  or  disliked.  An 
example  has  just  been  given  ,of  the 
enormous  indifference  with  which  we  can 
parade  our  alleged  vices,  all  that  is  most 
discreditable  to  us,  before  the  eyes  of 
foreign  nations.  No  doubt  such  ex¬ 
treme  frankness  may  have  its  advan¬ 
tages  ;  I  do  not  discuss  that  question  ; 
but  the  reason  it  is  so  easy  to  us  to  ex¬ 
pose  ourselves  is  that  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  spectators,  we  are  aware  only  of 
ourselves. 

The  evil  reaches  much  deeper.  The 
happy  fortune  which  has  preserved  us 
so  long  from  any  serious  danger  from 
an  enemy,  while  almost  every  other 
country  has  been  the  scene  of  some  pa¬ 
triotic  war,  either  of  self-defence  or  of 
liberation,  has  an  incalculable  effect 
upon  our  way  of  thinking.  We  become 
unable  to  conceive  the  possibility  of 
England  being  in  danger.  Everywhere 
else  duty  to  the  country,  duty  to  the 
fatherland,  is  almost  the  highest  and 
most  solemn  moral  obligation.  But 
where  the  country  is  never  in  danger — 
where  it  is  immutably  fortunate,  great, 
and  prosperous — duty  to  it,  loyalty  to 
it,  begins  to  seem  a  fantastic,  bookish 
notion,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  all 
morality  changes  its  character. 

In  past  history,  patriotism,  public 
duty,  appears  everywhere  as  one  of  the 
chief  roots  of  virtue.  What  is  the  charm 
of  the  famous  old  classical  stories  ? 
What  has  been  the  great  theme  of  ora¬ 
tory  in  all  ages  ?  Only  five-and-twenty 
years  ago  our  poets  and  orators  were 
sympathising  with  the  struggles  of  Italian 
and  German  patriots  who  were  prepared 
to  give  their  lives  for  the  great  ideal 
names,  Italy,  Germany.  But  then  Italy 
and  Germany  needed  this  devotion. 
They  had  a  yoke  to  cast  off,  foreign  in¬ 
truders  to  repel,  a  frontier  to  defend. 
It  has  been  otherwise  with  us,  and  hence 
patriotism,  with  everything  that  belongs 
to  patriotism,  drops  out  of  our  morality 
as  in  no  other  nations,  I  verily  believe, 
since  the  world  began.  Moral  virtue 
with  us  means  devotion  to  some  abstract 
principle,  or  to  some  church  or  party, 
or  to  humanity  at  large.  We  scarcely 
ever  think  of  that  great  whole,  the  rroArc, 
or  nationality,  which  nevertheless  has 
really  nursed  the  greater  part  of  all  moral 
sentiment.  And  however  we  may  sym- 
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pathise  when  Italians  hymn  their  Italy 
or  Germans  their  Germany— almost 
every  nation,  in  fact,  the  sacred  name  of 
the  fatherland — the  name  of  England 
seems  to  have  no  such  associations  for 
us  ;  we  are  rather  disposed  to  laugh 
when  poets  or  orators  try  to  conjure 
with  it  ;  we  suspect  it  as  being  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  an  ambitious  or  warlike  or  obsolete 
policy. 

Have  we  really  made  an  improvement 
in  morals  by  banishing  all  notions 
founded  on  patriotism  ?  At  any  rate 
the  reform,  if  it  be  a  reform,  is  so  sweep¬ 
ing  that  we  ought  to  make  very  sure  that 
it  is  sound.  Meanwhile,  I  confess  for 
my  own  part  that  I  should  like  to  see 
the  day  come  again  when  one  might 
mention  the  name  of  England  without 
raising  a  laugh. 

To  me  this  way  of  thinking  seems  no 
improvement,  but  merely  the  effect  of 
our  insular  position,  which  gives  us  an 
exceptional  safety.  And,  as  I  have 
said  elsewhere,  and  as  we  are  beginning 
to  feel,  it  is  not  really  true  that  England 
is  an  island,  or  that  she  has  no  frontier 
to  protect.  She  has  a  frontier  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  another  in  South  Africa,  if  I 
may  not  also  say  that  she  has  a  frontier 
toward  Afghanistan. 

In  the  main,  I  hold  that  it  is  healthy 
for  a  nation  to  live  in  society.  Like  an 
individual,  a  nation  should  study  its  be¬ 
havior  to  its  fellows,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  should  listen  respectfully  and  anx¬ 
iously  for  their  opinion.  It  should  take 
an  interest  in  their  affairs,  consider  their 
rights  and  its  own  ;  it  should  strive  to 
stand  well  with  them,  and  yet  it  should 
assert  its  own  personality  in  their  pres¬ 
ence.  It  should  make  itself  aware,  by 
careful  comparison,  of  its  own  weak 
points  and  also  of  its  strong  points.  By 
this  self-knowledge  it  would  acquire  self- 
confidence  and  would  command  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  others. 

It  is  good  for  a  nation  to  have  a  strong 
pronounced  and  interesting  national 
type.  In  the  last  century  foreigners 
loved  to  discuss  the  Englishman.  He 
was  rough,  they  said,  almost  brutal  ;  he 
had  no  notion  of  art.  VV'inckelmann 
says  that  when  art  is  discussed  it  is  the 
business  of  an  Englishman  to  be  silent. 
We  were  hard,  lonely-minded,  wilful  to 
the  verge  of  madness.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  had  an  individuality  and  in¬ 


dependence,  a  directness  of  speech,  a 
distinctness  and  tenacity  of  opinion, 
which  made  us  seem  like  a  nation  of 
kings.  And  so  Goldsmith,  who  looked 
at  us  rather  as  a  foreigner,  while  he 
blames  our  fierce  party-spirit  and  hard¬ 
ness,  can  yet  grow  enthusiastic  in  the 
description  of  us  : — 

Pride  in  their  port,  dehance  in  their  eye. 

I  see  the  Lords  of  human  kind  pass  by  ; 

Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band. 

By  forms  unfashioned,  fresh  from  Nature’s 
hand  ; 

Firm  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul. 

True  to  imagined  right,  above  control. 

While  e’en  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights 
to  scan. 

And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man  ! 

And  so  at  that  time  foreigners  thought 
they  understood  us.  They  did  not  ex¬ 
actly  like  us,  but  they  respected  and 
even  admired  us  ;  at  any  rate,  they  had 
a  most  distinct  conception  of  us.  Even 
now,  this  old  conception  of  the  English¬ 
man  is  not  dead  on  the  Continent  ;  even 
now  we  find  ourselves  pictured  as  mad¬ 
men  indeed,  but  of  invincible  self-reli¬ 
ance,  tenacity,  and  individuality. 

No  doubt  that  old  national  character 
stood  greatly  in  need  of  refining  ;  it  was 
but  a  rough  sketch.  But  we  looked 
well,  wearing  that  character,  among  the 
nations  of  Europe.  VVe  had  a  place 
which  was  worth  keeping.  It  would 
have  been  wise  to  retain  the  reputation 
we  had,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we 
studied  to  improve  it.  But,  with  our 
insular  way  of  thinking,  we  never  gave 
a  thought  to  the  opinion  of  foreigners. 
Of  late  years  we  have  been  renouncing 
our  old  type,  stripping  off  one  by  one  all 
those  well-known  characteristics.  As  to 
our  individuality,  which  used  to  be  so 
energetic,  Mr.  Mill  wrote  a  book,  now 
some  thirty  years  ago,  to  show'  how  little 
we  have  of  it,  how  apt  we  are  to  think 
in  crowds,  how  servile  we  are  to  popular 
opinion,  how  singularly  little  of  peculi¬ 
arity,  of  independence,  of  healthy  eccen¬ 
tricity  we  display.  And  as  to  that  lib¬ 
erty  which,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  our  monopoly,  while  other  nations 
have  since  acquired  some  measure  of  it, 
we,  I  think,  may  be  said  to  have  re¬ 
nounced  it.  It  was  an  impatience  of 
the  interference  of  law,  a  horror  of  over¬ 
government.  The  Englishman  loved  to 
think  that  he  was  not,  like  the  conti¬ 
nental,  always  under  the  paternal  eye  of 
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authority  ;  he  was  “  unfashioned  by  modem  languages  must  not  be  thought 


forms,  fresh  from  nature  shand.  ’  Now, 

I  suppose,  there  is  no  nation  which  has 
a  more  profound  belief  in  government, 
or  a  more  inveterate  habit  of  thinking 
that  all  evils  under  the  sun  can  be  cured 
by  legislation.  Meanwhile,  we  aim,  it 
is  true,  at  the  other  virtues  which  the 
Continent  had  before  us,  but  in  arts  and 
refinements  we  can  hardly  expect  them 
to  regard  us  as  more  than  their  equals. 
And  so  in  their  eyes  the  English  char¬ 
acter  is  blurred  and  indistinct.  They 
are  puzzled  by  us  more  than  at  any 
former  time.  So  long  as  we  are  rich 
and  successful,  they  will  continue  to 
speak  of  us  with  respect ;  but  if  we  fell 
into  misfortune  we  should  perhaps  dis¬ 
cover  with  surprise  how  little  we  aie  ad¬ 
mired,  how  little  we  are  liked. 

You  see  that  I  have  lighted  upon  a 
subject  which-  I  cannot  hope  to  treat 
fully  ;  I  must  be  content  with  these 
hints.  The  sum  is  that  we  Englishmen, 
from  our  peculiar  position,  are  liable  to 
a  peculiar  blindness,  that  we  think  our¬ 
selves  alone  in  the  world.  When  we 
boast  we  do  not  display  this  blindness 
quite  so  glaringly  as  when  we  try  to  be 
modest,  for  when  we  boast,  we  do  at 
least  compare  ourselves  with  others  ;  but 
when  we  try,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  “  mind 
our  own  business,”  when  we  persuade 
ourselves  that  foreigners  will  leave  us 
alone  if  we  do  not  think  of  them,  then, 
indeed,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  easily 
we  can  dismiss  all  other  nations  from 
our  consciousness,  how  easily  and  how 
comfortably  we  can  feel  ourselves  alone 
in  the  world  !  What  can  remedy  this 
blindness,  if  not  education  ?  Among 
all  the  new  subjects  which  nowadays  are 
lecomraended  for  study,  I  think  none  is 
so  great  and  interesting  as  that  which 
would  meet  this  particular  evil.  The 
recent  history  of  the  great  European 
nations  —  France  from  her  great  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Germany  and  Italy  since  they  be¬ 
gan  to  struggle  toward 'union,  Russia 
since  she  began  to  expand  and  conquer, 
and  with  this  history  the  movement  of 
modern  thought  on  political  and  social 
subjects.  And  yet,  as  I  said  before, 
how  many  vast  reforms  stand  before  this 
on  the  programme  !  Science,  English, 
and  other  vast  subjects  stand  before 
modern  languages.  Many  most  eminent 
educational  authorities  still  hold  that 


of  till  the  boy  has  thoroughly  grasped 
Latin  and  Greek.  This  practically 
mean|  that  he  shall  never  learn  them  at 
all,  and  yet  the  modern  languages  are 
but  a  preliminary  part  of  that  system  of 
modern  education  which  I  have  in  view. 

I  wish  to  build  on  a  knowledge  of  mod¬ 
ern  languages  a  living  appreciation  of 
modern  literatures  and  a  knowledge,  at 
once  familiar  and  philosophical,  of  mod¬ 
ern  history.  .And  at  every  point  I  am 
met  by  the  fixed  traditional  maxim  that 
in  education  nothing  must  be  modern, 
everything  must  be  ancient —language, 
literature,  and  history  alike. 

But  perhaps  these  views  of  mine,  just 
because  they  are  as  yet  so  little  accepted, 
may  be  the  more  fit  to  be  stated  in  an 
address  like  this.  And,  as  I  said,  I  am 
willing  to  leave  on  your  minds  the  im¬ 
pression  that  in  education  there  are  im¬ 
mense  things  to  be  done,  profound 
changes  to  be  made.  In  conclusion,  if 
you  ask  by  what  method  I  conceive  it 
possible  that  our  boys,  who  scarcely,  as 
it  is,  succeed  in  acquiring  the  little  we 
expect  of  them,  should  ever  be  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  master  much  more,  my  answer 
would  be,  certainly  not  by  longer  hours, 
for,  on  the  contrary,  my  persuasion  is 
that,  at  least  in  the  first  years  of  educa¬ 
tion,  we  exact  already  far  too  much. 
But  I  believe  that  there  is  a  principle 
which  has  been  too  much  overlooked  in 
education,  but  which  has  great  virtue — 
the  principle  of  learning  one  thing  at  a 
time.  Why  is  it  that  our  boys,  who 
learn  Latin  and  Greek  and  French  and 
often  German,  are  found  in  the  end  to 
know  neither  Latin  nor  Greek  nor 
French  nor  German  ?  It  is  because  they 
try  to  learn  them  all  at  the  same  time. 
No  grown  man,  using  his  own  common 
sense,  would  try  to  learn  three  languages 
at  once.  And  yet  in  education  this  ir¬ 
rational  system  prevails  universally. 
What  is  true  of  languages  is  true  in  a 
degree  of  other  subjects  of  study.  And 
I  do  believe  that  all  education  might  re¬ 
ceive  a  new  life  if  only  the  simple  prin¬ 
ciple  were  introduced  and  consistently 
carried  out,  that  the  learner’s  mind 
should  always  be  directed  to  one  sub¬ 
ject,  or  at  most,  two  subjects  at  a 
time. 

But  I  have  detained  you  long  enough. 
1  have  spoken  out  what  was  most  on 
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my  mind,  but  now  that  it  is  said  I  feel  not  had  space  for  full  elucidation  or  de- 
that  I  have  broached  topics  somewhat  monstration.  As  hints,  however,  I  trust 
too  large  for  the  place  and  the  occasion,  you  will  find  them  worthy  of  your  con- 
I  have  but  offered  you  hints,  for  I  have  sideration. — Nineteenth  Century. 

'  •  •  •  " 

AUBER. 


The  nation  la  plus  spirituelle  du  monde 
counts  among  its  greatest  composers 
Daniel  Francois  Esprit  Auber,  whose 
Christian  name,  "  Esprit,”  seems  to 
have  been  a  favorable  omen  for  one  of 
the  most  spirituel  musicians  who  ever 
delighted  ^he  public,  not  only  of.  France 
but  of  the  world,  by  refined,  harmoni¬ 
ous,  witty  music,  if  I  may  so  term  it. 

Mozart  began  writing  as  a  mere  child, 
and  he  died  barely  thirty-five  years  old, 
yej  he  left  an  admirable  library  of  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  sacred,  operatic,  instrumen¬ 
tal,  and  vocal  works.  Rossini's  rapid 
working  was  entirely  due,  not  to  his 
activity,  but  to  his  idleness,  because  he 
left  everything  to  the  last  moment,  and 
was  then  compelled  to  write  so  rapidly, 
only  too  eager  to  return  to  his  beloved 
”  doing  nothing.”  He  gave  up  writing 
when  he  was  a  little  over  thirty.  Auber 
liegan  serious  work  when  he  was  nearer 
forty  than  thiity,  in  fact,  his  first  by>era 
—not  a  success — was  produced  when 
he  was  thirty-seven  ye^iirs  old.  He  had 
the  good  sense  to  live  to  eighty-nine, 
and  thereby  made  up  the  time  which  he 
had  lost  at  the  beginning  of  his  life. 

I  remember  having  seen  at  Paris 
Heine,  the  poetical  singer,  or  the  sing¬ 
ing  poet,  whose  verses  were  so  melodi¬ 
ously  written  that  music  for  them  arose 
spontaneously  to  many  a  composer  while 
he  read  them.  Theophile  Gautier,  who 
translated  these  verses,  had  such  respect 
for  their  inimitable  form  that  he  never 
tried  to  rhyme  his  translation,  but  only 
to  lend  his  French  expression  to  the 
ideas.  In  English  there  are  many  good 
translations,  but  especially  one  by  Julian 
h'ane,  the  brother  of  the  present,  and 
the  genial  son  of  that  art-loving  Earl  of 
Westmoreland  who  founded  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  To  Heine  then  I 
went,  to  see  the  inspired  bard  who  had 
sung  better  than  any  contemporary  poet 
the  sufferings  and  blessings  of  love  : 


"  Die  Engel  nennen  es  Himmelsfreud', 

Die  Teufel  nennen  es  Hdllenleid, 

Die  Menschen  die  nennen  es  Liebe.” 

“  The  angels,”  he  says,  ”  call  it 
heaven's  delight,  the  devil  calls  it  Hades’ 
fright,  but  men  just  call  it — Love.”  I 
remember  when  1  saw  him  whose  eternal 
theme  was  this  sweet  disease  of  youth, 
and  he  could  no  longer  boast  the  curly 
hair  and  silky  moustache  of  the  young 
lover  ;  I  was  fully  prepared  to  see  him 
with  a  stern  look,  having  long  passed 
the  yeais  of  folly.  But  how  did  1  find 
him  ?  Old,  shrivelled,  dried-up,  with 
a  large  green  shade  over  one  eye,  the 
other  protruding  and  barely  seeing,  he 
was  stretched  on  the  floor  with  a  cushion  /  v 

under  his  head,  and  a  counterpane  over 
the  short,  thin  legs,  a  thorough  invalid, 
yet  receiving  me  in  the  kindest  manner,  t 

and  full  of  sarcasm  about  his  own  con¬ 
dition.  While  we  were  talking  about  the 
immense  popularity  of  his  ”  Buch  der 
J.ieder,”  he  said,  ”  Popularity  is  very 
fine,  but  what  little  of  it  I  may  have,  I 
get  only  because  I  live  in  Paris.  The 
Germans  will  not  let  their  own  great 
men  enjoy  celebrity  before  they  are 
dead.”  “  And  how,”  said  I,  ”  did 
Goethe  live,  distinguished  by  every  mark 
of  favor  that  sovereign  or  nation  could 
bestow  on  him  ?”  ”  Goethe,”  he  said, 

”  was  too  clever  to  die  before  he  attained 
all  he  wished.  An  octogenarian  succeeds 
at  last,  but  I  can’t  wait  so  long,  I  am 
rather  pressed  for  time.”  Poor  man  ! 
he  told  me,  that  in  the  night  just  past 
he  had  suffered  very  much.  He  could 
not  endure  any  one  to  be  in  the  room 
with  him  in  the  dark,  and  he  wanted 
only  a  glass  of  water  to  be  left  within 
reach  against  the  time  he  might  awake 
during  the  night.  That  glass,  it  seems, 
was  not  exactly  at  the  right  place,  and 
when  he  reached  for  it,  he  upset  it,  and 
there  he  was,  thirsty,  alone,  unable  to 
call,  not  strong  enough  to  grope  his  way 
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to  the  call-bell,  and  condemned  to  wait 
till  morning  to  get  a  drop  of  water.  He 
was  indeed,  as  he  said,  pressed  for  time, 
because  a  month  after  this  conversation 
he  was  dead.  Auber’s  esprit  to  live  up 
to  eighty-nine  and  give  his  contempora¬ 
ries  time  enough  to  let  him  enjoy  les 
grandeurs  et  jouissances  de  la  gloire,  re¬ 
minded  me  of  Heine’s  words  that  he 
could  not  wait  so  long. 

Auber  was  born  in  1782 — not,  as 
many  biographers  have  it,  in  1784 — and 
at  Caen,  where  his  mother  was  on  a  trav¬ 
elling  visit.  His  grandfather  had  been 
appointed  D^corateur  des  carrosses  de 
Louis  XVI.  Imagine  what  a  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  peace  of  the  State.  Dec- 
orator  of  the  King’s  carriages,  for¬ 
sooth  I  The  times,  however,  were  not 
Royalist.  A  storm  began  to  blow  which 
made  Royalty  lose  its  equilibrium,  and 
Papa  Auber  with  all  his  dignities  had  to 
flee  for  his  life,  until  Napoleon  I.,  the 
very  enfant  de  la  Rholution,  seized  the 
sceptre.  The  Aubers  then  came  back, 
and,  instead  of  carriage  decoration,  es¬ 
tablished  a  commerce  de  gravures  !  Au¬ 
ber’s  father  had  been  a  suspect  during 
the  Revolution,  on  account  of  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Court,  and  his  being 
established  in  the  street  which  to  this 
day  is  called  La  Rue  des  Petites  Ecuries. 
Very  fond  of  music,  far  from  opposing 
his  son's  inclination,  he  took  him  to  a 
master.  Monsieur  Landurner,  who  gave 
young  Daniel  violin  lessons.  The  name 
of  this  professor  has  a  dreadful  German 
sound,  but  Germans  have  from  time 
immemorial  been  good  instrumental 
teachers,  and  young  Auber  made  good 
use  of  his  time,  and  rapid  progress.  A 
violin  concerto  which  he  composed  later 
on  was  the  result  of  these  studies.  What 
he  wrote  first  was  a  cahier  de  romances, 
to  please  the  ladies  whom  he  knew,  and 
by  whom  he  was  known  as  an  amateur. 
Rather  timid,  and  not  meeting  with 
much  success  in  these  songs,  he  got  tired 
of  music,  and  asked  his  father  to  get 
him  an  introduction  to  some  great  com- 
mer^ant,  but  when  he  was  established 
behind  a  desk  with  a  big  ledger  on  it, 
book-keeping  became  so  tedious  to  him 
that  he  was  suddenly  taken  with  a  desire 
to  study  business  and  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  in  London  ;  and,  procuring  num¬ 
bers  of  introductions,  to  London  he 
went  with  a  friend  of  his. 


When  he  arrived  in  the  English  me¬ 
tropolis  he  was  much  more  interested  in 
the  auburn  hair  and  the  fair  faces  of  the 
ladies,  so  he  decided  to  leave  the  com¬ 
mercial  studies  to  his  friend,  simply 
burned  all  his  business  introductions, 
and  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  grace  and 
beauty  all  that  his  talent  enabled  him  to 
lay  at  their  feet  If  1  may  be  allowed 
to  step  out  of  the  regular,  progression 
from  child  to  boy,  and  boy  to  man,  I 
might  say  that  his  perpetual  noting  down 
of  little  melodies  gained  him  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  a  composer  of  “  small  ”  music, 
but,  as  Rossini  said,  “  He  may  write 
small  music,  but  he  writes  it  like  a  great 
and  accomplished  musician.  ”  It  is  well 
known  that  in  the  same  way  Catalan! 
said  of  Sontag  :  “  Her  genre  is  small, 

but  she  is  great  in  genre.”  When 
one  comes  to  compare  what  one  artist 
says  of  another,  there  is  not  always  such 
fair  and  kind  impartiality  as  Rossini 
showed  to  Auber.  Even  Beethoven, 
whose  misfortune  was  to  have  flown  so 
high  before  his  time  that  his  contempo¬ 
raries  could  barely  follow  him,  when 
asked  his  opinion  about  Rossini,  said  he 
might  have  been  somebody  if  he  had 
only  studied  more  seriously.  Yet  that 
same  Beethoven,  that  recognised  colos¬ 
sus  among  composers,  was  once  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Kreutzer  and  Habeneck  :  by 
the  very  Kreutzer,  the  violinist,  whose 
name  he  immortalised  in  his  so-called 
“  Kreutzer  Sonata and  by  Habe¬ 
neck,  the  man  who  thirty-fiVe  years  ago 
introduced  Beethoven’s  symphonies  to 
the  Conservatoire  audiences,  and  most 
undoubtedly  secured  the  best  possible 
performances  of  them  ever  given  in  any 
country.  Only  this  was  after  Beetho¬ 
ven’s  death,  and  the  conversation 
alluded  to  took  place  in  1820,  when 
Beethoven  was  all  but  unknown  in 
France.  Then  Habeneck  asked  Kreut¬ 
zer,  “  What  do  you  think  of  Beetho¬ 
ven  ?”  “  In  what  respect  ?”  asked 

Kreutzer.  “  Why,  as  a  composer,”  said 
Habeneck.  ”  Oh,  a  poor  fool  who  will 
never  do  anything  worth  preserving!” 
replied  the  man  whose  very  existence 
would  already  be  forgotten  had  he  not 
had  the  great  luck  to  be  "  preserved  ” 
under  the  wings  of  the  man  whose  every 
bar  has  survived  a  whole  army  of  execu¬ 
tants. 

One  of  Auber’s  biographers  says  that 
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Auber  composed  without  study,  because 
he  was  better  served  '*  by  a  natural  in* 
stinct  than  by  sustained  application  to 
study. "  A  very  strange  assertion,  seeing 
that  the  same  biographer  speaks  of  a 
conversation  between  Cherubini,  the 
director  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and 
Auber’s  father,  who  took  young  Daniel 
to  the  great  composer  to  learn  whether 
there  was  any  serious  hope  for  the  musi* 
cal  career  of  his  sun,  and  received  the 
following  reply,  which  I  wish  could  be 
engraved  in  marble  for  all  students  with 
undeniable  disposition  and  talent : 
'*  Undoubtedly  your  san  has  a  gifted  na¬ 
ture,  and  if  properly  developed  he  may 
attain  a  very  high  position.  But  before 
all,  he  will  have  to  unlearn  all  he  has 
until  now  considered  the  proper  way  of 
writing,  and  then  he  must  begin  from 
A  to  work  and  study,  and  go  through  a 
regular  training  and  musical  education, 
or  he  will  never  do  any  solid  work.” 
Until  then  he  had  led  the  agreeable  life 
of  a  romance  writer  for  the  sake  of 
romance,  because  he  preferred  being 
happy  to  being  celebrated.  Was  he 
right  or  wrong  ?  1  will  not  take  upon 

me  to  decide  the  question.  Schiller, 
the  great  Germrn  poet,  speaks  of  a 
king  who  on  his  death-bed  is  asked  by 
his  successor,  ”  You  have  seen  life  in 
its  every  aspect.  You  have  had  every 
enjoyment  and  every  pleasure.  What 
is  now,  as  the  curtain  falls,  your  opinion 
of  the  great  drama  ?”  To  which  the 
dying  king  replies,  ”  Hearty  contempt 
for  everything  that  seemed  to  me  great 
or  desirable.”  Being  happy  is  so  rela¬ 
tive,  that  whilst  one  person  is  happy  in 
a  barrel  for  a  house,  and  has  no  other 
favor  to  ask  of  a  king  than  to  step  aside, 
so  as  not  to  intercept  the  sun's  rays  ; 
another,  surrounded  with  every  blessing, 
position  and  wealth,  which  a  throne  can 
procure,  dies,  despising  all  that  had 
seemed  to  him  worth  having,  or  elevated 
and  coveted  in  life,  .\uber,  then,  pre¬ 
ferred  being  happy  to  earning  or  work¬ 
ing  for  a  great  and  celebrated  name. 
His  father,  however,  was  not  of  the 
opinion  that  fooling  away  life  in  order 
to  please  the  ladies  was  a  worthy  exist¬ 
ence,  and  he  compelled  his  son  to  look 
life  seriously  in  the  face,  and  to  choose 
a  career  that  miscuit  utile  dulci,  "  that 
gave  him  wealth  and  glory,  and  never¬ 
theless  left  him  leisure  ”  enough  to  sac- 
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rihee  his  artistic  offerings  on  the  altar  of 
any  admired  beauty. 

The  first  step  which  Auber  took  as  a 
composer  was  not  very  practical.  He 
wrote  for  the  then  well-known  violon¬ 
cello  player  Lamatre,  a  certain  number 
of  concertos,  which  were  signed  by 
Lamarre  as  composer.  Having  thus 
taken  unto  himself  the  glory  of  the 
work,  Lamarre  was  not  scrupulous 
enough  to  trouble  young  Auber  with  ac¬ 
counts  or  payments,  or  other  such  tedi¬ 
ous  proceedings.  He  was  practical  and 
logical,  and  having  kept  Auber's  merit 
to  himself,  he  kept  the  eventual  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  same  too,  which  made  the 
affair  more  complete,  and  saved  Auber 
the  bother  of  counting  and  calculating, 
an  occupation  against  which  his  artistic 
nature  revolted,  and  which  therefore 
Lamarre  was  generous  enough  to  take 
upon  himself.  He  wrote  a  concerto, 
too,  for  the  violinist  Mazas,  which  had 
so  great  a  success  that  his  father  said  to 
him,  ”  Malheureux,  si  tu  n’ecris  pas 
pour  le  theatre,  je  te  maudis.”  Find¬ 
ing,  as  I  said  before,  that  salons  and 
their  amusement  offered  no  serious  com¬ 
pensation  in  any  way  whatever,  he  began 
his  studies  under  Cherubini,  and  (hen  he 
composed  a  messe  ^  quatre  voix,  which 
was  never  published,  except  the  Agnus 
Dei,  which  he  used  as  the  prayer  in 
”  Masaniello.” 

In  1S13  he  came  out  with  ”  Le  Sejour 
militaire,”  which  brought  him  neither 
laurels  nor  a  heavy  cheque-  This  opera, 
either  on  account  of  the  very  grave 
political  times,  or  because  the  composer 
was  not  known  enough,  was  soon  for¬ 
gotten,  and  from  1813  to  1819  Auber 
did  nothing  but  run  to  the  librettists, 
begging  for  a  new  book.  ”  And  did 
you,”  a  friend  asked  him,  ”  submit 
your  desire  only  to  the  great  authors  ?” 
”  Great  and  small,”  he  said,  “  I  went 
to  everybody  patiently  every  day  for  six 
years,  nearly  as  long  as  Jacob  served  for 
Rachel,  but  I  did  not  even  acquire  a 
Leah — nobody  had  confidence  in  my 
talent”  He  went,  among  others,  to  a 
Monsieur  Planard  every  day,  rain  ci 
sunshine,  cold  or  hot,  and  when  he  got 
a  little  piece — ”  l.e  Testament  et  les 
Billets-doux” — he  failed  entirely. 
Everybody  instantly  said  at  Paris,  where 
nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and 
where  a  failure  is  a  man’s  moral  death, 
•4 
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“  What  can  you  expect  from  a  freluquet 
who  does  nothing  but  run  after  the 
ladies?  He  will  never  do  any  good." 

Then  his  father  died,  supposed  to  be 
very  rich,  but  without  leaving-  him  a 
penny  ;  and  necessity,  that  great  mother 
of  great  work  and  great  invention,  com* 
pelled  him  to  do  better.  And  he  did 
better.  In  1820  he  produced  *  La 
Bergere  Chatelaine,”  his  first  success. 
At  last !  Of  his  previous  opera  a  kind 
friend  had  written  :  “In  the  music 
there  are  no  noisy  effects — it  is  written 
with  a  sagexse  extreme.”  And  that  was 
a  merit,  for  young  composers  usually 
overstep  the  line  in  the  direction  of 
loud  instrumentation.  They  are  always 
afraid  of  not  being  sonorous  enough, 
and  the  brass  and  the  drums  are  worked 
as  if  by  steam-power.  It  was  therefore 
nis  great  good  sense  which  kept  Auber 
within  bounds.  But  the  Journal  des 
Dtbats^  then  the  great  oracle  in  France, 
published  one  line  of  cutting  sharpness  : 
"La  musique  est  dun  jeune  homme!" 
That  was  all. 

His  first  success  was  therefore  all  the 
more  important  for  a  man  thirty-eight 
years  old,  when  it  is  considered  that 
Rossini  had  already  ceased  to  write  long 
before  that  age,  covered  with  glory. 
Auber  achieved  another  success  in  1821 
with  “  Emma.”  But  the  critics  of  the 
time  only  felt  disinclined  to  risk  any 
great  praise  for  a  man  who  had  only  had 
some  suce'es  d’estime,  and  whom  it  was 
perhaps  not  ”  safe  ”  to  praise  ;  but 
when  Castil  Blaze  (who  had  an  opinion 
of  his  own,  and  the  courage  to  express 
it  whether  he  stood  alone  or  not)  said 
that  “  the  music  was  spirituelle  and 
dramatic,”  that  it  was  ”  the  great  and 
good  school  of  music,”  they  attacked 
him  so  violently,  for  being  the  only 
prophet  among  them,  that  he  wrote  in 
answer,  ”  Messieurs,  please  agree  among 
yourselves  ;  I  am  assailed  by  one  side 
for  patronising  foreigners,  by  the  other 
for  being  governed  only  by  my  patriotic 
zeal.  I  say  that  the  music  of  Monsieur 
Auber  is  charming,  melodious,  well-writ¬ 
ten,  and  the  time  will  come  when  you 
will  all  say  the  same.”  And  the  time 
did  come,  the  reader  knows  that.  The 
success  of  a  little  opiera  written  for 
amateurs  had  such  an  effect  upon  the 
singers,  that  one  and  all  proposed  to 
carry  him  on  their  shoulders  to  the 


theatre.  There  is,  however,  an  incident 
which  I  shall  take  good  care  not  to  pass 
over. 

During  the  dress  rehearsal  of  this  little 
opera  ("Julie”),  which  he  had  written 
in  one  week,  he  saw  one  of  the  amateurs 
who  played  the  fiddle  in  that  small 
orchestra  staring  at  a  very  handsome 
girl  who  sang  on  the  stage,  but  so  fixedly 
that  he  held  his  bow  on  the  violin  with¬ 
out  playing  a  note.  After  having  ob¬ 
served  him  awhile,  Auber  approached 
him  politely  and  said,  ”  It  seems  to  me 
that  you  are  not  exactly  playing  in 
time  ?”  ”  Ah,”  said  the  amateur,  ”  vous 
croyez  t  I  must  tell  you  candidly  that  I 
paint  a  little,  and  when  I  see  such  a 
pretty  model,  with  such  a  pure  com¬ 
plexion,  I  admire  her  above  all.”  The 
name  of  this  amateur  who  painted  ”  a 
little”  was  Ingres,  and  from  that  day, 
for  fifty-two  years,  he  and  Auber  re¬ 
mained  great  friends.  I  must  here  men¬ 
tion  a  circumstance  which  I  heard  of 
from  Ingres  himself,  and  which  teaches 
a  good  lesson  to  this  age.  Ingres  told 
me  that  for  a  great  many  years  before 
he  dared  to  sketch  anything  like  a  figure, 
he  was  compelled  to  design  nothing  but 
lines,  circles,  and  mathematical  outlines. 
When  he  began  to  sketch  figures  he  was 
again  kept  for  years  to  the  inanimate, 
before  he  was  permitted  to  sketch  from 
nature  ;  and  before  he  dared  to  take  a 
palette  in  his  hand  and  paint  in  oils,  no 
less  than  seven  years  passed.  Only  thus 
are  great  artists  developed  ;  and  as  it  is 
with  one  art  so  it  is  with  another.  It  is 
because  so  few  pupils  will  take  the 
trouble  seriously  to  study,  thoroughly  to 
learn,  and  slowly  and  surely  to  advance, 
that  we  have  and  shall  have  less  and  less 
of  the  great  singers.  In  the  Paris  Con¬ 
servatoire  they  must  remain  six  years, 
or  they  are  not  admitted  to  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  prizes.  Since  the  acquiring  a 
first  or  even  a  second  prize  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  immediate  engagement  at 
some  lyric  theatre,  the  pupils  take  good 
care  not  to  lose  their  opportunity.  If 
we  had  a  great  musical  college  in  Eng¬ 
land  where  whoever  was  found  on 
examination  to  be  worthy,  would  be 
instructed  gratis,  on  condition  that  he 
or  she  should  submit  to  the  rules  of  the 
institution,  and  should  regularly  attend 
the  classes  until  the  moment  arrived  to 
compete  for  the  first  prtte,  we  should 
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reach  great  results,  for  voices  and  Intel* 
ligence  are  not  lacking.  It  is  the  per¬ 
severance  which  is  wanting,  the  eager¬ 
ness  to  rush  before  the  public  which  is 
ruinous,  simply  because  you  can  sing  a 
trumpery  ballad  and  earn  two  guineas  ; 
thus  preventing  talents,  otherwise  ca¬ 
pable  of  becoming  the  glory  of  their 
country,  from  developing  into  that  ar¬ 
tistic  completeness  which  cannot  be 
obtained  in  any  art  without  long  and 
hard  work. 

Necessity  made  Auber  work,  and  he 
was  at  last  rewarded  when  he  was 
politely  approached  by  Scribe,  who 
asked  his  permission  to  ase  a  romance 
of  his  in  a  new  play.*  The  acquaintance 
once  made,  they  worked  a  long  lifetime 
together.  Auber  in  one  year  achieved 
two  successes  (182.^)  :  “  Leicester  ” 

first,  “  La  Neige  ”  afterwards.  If  there 
was  any  need  to  prove  the  fickleness  of 
the  French  public,  it  might  be  furnished 
by  this  latter  opera,  into  which  Auber 
interpolated  an  air  that  he  had  previously 
written  to  Italian  words.  The  pit  rose 
against  it.  One  shouted  “  Paix  h 
r orchesire another,  “  Cut  it  out,’'  and 
when  the  air  was  continued  a  cry  sud¬ 
denly  arose,  “  Ce  n  es-est  done  pas  fini  1  ” 
Anybody  else  would  have  taken  the  air 
and  burned  it.  But  Auber  knew  the 
public  too  well.  After  a  time  he  in¬ 
setted  the  same  air  in  the  “  Fiancee,” 
and  it  created  quite  a  furore. 

Auber  uttered  so  many  mots  spirituelsy 
that  he  was  very  often  supposed  to  be  the 
author  of  many  amusing  mhhancetes  of 
which  he  was  guiltless.  Although  ex¬ 
tremely  courteous — he  belonged  to  the 
good  old  times  of  the  last  century— he 
occasionally  launched  a  little  criticism 

*  The  two  letters  are  rather  remarkable  for 
shortness  and  courtesy  ; — 

Scribe  wrote  : 

“  Monsieur,  voulez-vous  me  permettre  de 
placer,  dans  un  vaudeville  que  j’^cris  en  ce 
moment  pour  le  th(‘atre  de  Madame,  votre 
ronde  si  jolie  et  si  justement  populaire  de  la 
Bergere  ChAtelaine  t  Je  ne  vous  cacherai  pas, 
monsieur,  que  je  me  suis  engage  auprtls  de 
mon  directeur  k  faire  r^ussir  ma  pi^-ce,  et  que 
j'ai  compte  pour  cela  sur  votre  charmante 
musique.”  • 

To  which  Auber  replied  : 

"  Ma  ronde  est  peu  de  chose,  monsieur,  et 
votre  esprit  peut  se  passer  de  mon  faible  se- 
cours.  Mais  si,  avec  la  permission  que  vous 
me  demandez,  et  dont  vous  n’avez  nul  besoin, 
je  pouvais  vous  prater  la  jolie  voix  et  le*joli 
visage  de  M***  Boulanger,  je  crois  que  nous 
ferions  tous  les  deux  une  bonne  affaire.” 


which  cut  sharply  enough.  Thus  he 
said  of  Madame  Rigault,  a  fair-haired, 
extremely  correct  but  cold  singer, 
There  isaprimadonna  who  might  fire 
the  rockets  of  her  immense  technique 
into  a  powder-mill  without  the  slightest 
danger  to  anybody  around  it.’^  In 
one  of  the  biographies  of  Auber,  I  find 
that  he  was  never  among  the  audience 
at  any  of  his  performances,  and  had 
never  allowed  himself  to  be  called  before 
the  footlights.  In  those  days  (I  speak 
of  1823)  the  mania  of  calling  for  the 
actors  or  singers,  nuw  so  ridiculously 
common  in  Paris  through  the  claque, 
did  not  exist,  and  the  luminaries  of 
Paris  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century 
— Talma,  Martin,  Ellevion  — were  never 
recalled.  It  was  only  in  later  days  that, 
following  the  Italian  rage,  the  fashion 
invaded  Paris,  and  the  claque  carried  it 
to  the  greatest  extreme ;  indeed  the 
chefs  (T emploi  contracted  with  the  claque 
for  a  reception,  a  recall,  laughter,  or 
sobbing  at  given  moments.  I  once 
asked  the  great  chef  David,  who  died 
last  year,  this  question  ;  ”  Supposing 
there  were  two  tenors  or  two  sopranos 
who  both  pay  you,  but  one  of  whom 
wishes  to  be  applauded  more  than  the 
other ;  or  say,  one  being  recalled,  the 
other  wishes  a  double  recall.  Both 
being  customers,  what  would  you  do  ?  ” 
“  Sir,”  he  said,  with  a  majestic  air, 
waving  his  hand,  ”  I  am  an  honorable 
man,  and  I  would  give  the  preference  to 
the  one  who  pays  best.” 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  the 
great  success  of  La  Neige”  at  the 
Theatre  de  I’Opera  Comique.  But  the 
critics  did  not  yet  feel  safe  enough  and 
measured  him  out  scanty  praise.  La 
Neige'  est  une  composition  agreable, ' '  said 
the  one.  “  The  inability  of  Monsieur 
Auber  to  create  new  melodies,”  safd  the 
other,  (and  note,  please,  that  the  facility 
with  which  he  invented  new  melodies 
was,  to  the  last,  one  of  his  greatest 
qualities)  ‘‘  led  him  to  copy  a  great  con¬ 
temporary  ”  (Rossini)  ”  and  try  to 
make  himself  his  rival.”  Auber  bore  it 
all  with  the  greatest  equanimity,  but  his 
friends  grew  furious  at  the  musical 
critics,  and  one  of  the  best  judges  of 
the  present  time  thundered  out  a  perfect 
diatribe  against  those  people  who 
“  wrote  without  any  right  to  do  so.” 
But  when  have  these  things  been 
different  in  Parish? 
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The  reproach  that  Auber  tried  to 
rival  Rossini  was  at  that  time  not  only 
out  of  place,  but  it  was,  if  I  may  say  so, 
no  reproach,  for  Rossini  was  at  the 
moment  simply  adored  by  all  Paris. 
What  he  wrote,  what  he  said,  what  he 
did,  were  the  common  talk  of  the  whole 
town.  Once  he  went  to  see  his  “  Bar- 
biere.”  Madame  Fodor  sang  Rosina, 
and  Garcia — the  father  of  the  great  pro¬ 
fessor  who  lives  in  London,  Manuel 
Garcia,  the  master  who  taught  Jenny 
Lind,  Katherine  Hayes,  Giulietta  Grisi, 
&C. — sang  Almaviva.  Rossini  was  hid¬ 
den  in  a  baignoire — that  is,  a  small  box 
behind  the  orchestra.  Madame  Fodor 
having’ inserted  in  the  singing  lesson 
Rossini’s  “  Di  tanti  palpiti,”  Garcia 
exclaimed,  while  applauding  ;  ”  Bravis- 
sima,  questa  musica  h  d’un  giovinotto 
di  gran  genio.”  (This  is  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  a  young  man  of  great  genius.) 
So  saying,  he  turned  to  the  little  baig¬ 
noire.  The  public  caught  the  look  and 
made  so  uproarious  a  noise  that  Rossini 
had  to  get  up,  come  to  the  front,  and 
bow. 

Auber  did  all  he  could  to  make  Ros¬ 
sini’s  acquaintance,  and  he  met  him  at 
dinner  at  a  mutual  friend’s,  Caraffa. 
There  arose  a  question  whether  La- 
blache  or  Pellegrini  sang  the  “  Figaro” 
better,  and  Rossini  seated  himself  at  the 
piano  and  san^  the  famous  first  air  of 
the  “  Barber,”  accompanying  himself 
with  such  brioy  with  such  entrain  that 
Auber  said  :  ”  When  Rossini  got  up  I 
stared  at  the  ivory  keys,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  they  must  smoke  !” 

I  have  heard  Rossini  accompany, 
and  1  have  had  the  honor  of  being  ac¬ 
companied  by  him  myself.  Such  per¬ 
fection  I  have  never  heard,  and  I  very 
much  fear  I  shall  never  hear  again. 
His  stout,  old  fingers  produced  on  the 
piano  a  iegatoViVc  a  violin  ;  and  so  mar¬ 
vellously  did  he  follow  the  voice  or  the 
instrument  which  he  was  accompanying 
that  he  guessed  what  the  other  performer 
w'ould  do,  to  such  an  extent,  you  might 
have  changed  ex  improviso  every  moment, 
and  he  would  have  followed  you,  how¬ 
ever  unforeseen  your  mood  might  have 
been.  Poor  Auber !  when  I  saw  him 
at  Rossini’s  funeral  in  his  grand  uniform 
as  academician  with  the  plaque  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  bowed  down  with 
grief  over  the  loss  of  the  genius  who  lay 


in  his  coffin,  he  said  :  ”  C'estla  derniire 
fois  que  f  assiste  d  des  funerailles 
AMATEUR  !”  For  Auber,  Rossini  was 
the  master  of  masters — he  called  him 
“  the  Napioleon  of  Music.” 

In  1825,  Auber  wrote  "  Le  Ma9on,” 
the  libretto  of  which  Scribe  simply  pur¬ 
loined  from  an  English  novel,  without 
going  through  the  ceremony  of  indicat¬ 
ing  its  source.  Although  a  certain 
paper  said  that  the  opera,  which  was 
translated  and  played  all  over  Europe, 
was  the  feeble  work  of  a  man  used  up, 
totally  finished,  Auber  wrote  after  this 
his  real  chef-d’oeuvre,  ‘‘La  Muette  de 
Portici,”  known  in  England  under  the 
name  of  ‘‘  Masaniello-”  I  may  here 
mention  that  the  principal  tenor  of 
‘‘ Le  Ma^on  ”  was  Ponchard,  whose 
great  merit — may  it  find  many  imitators 
in  England — was  a  most  distinct  pro¬ 
nunciation,  and  all  the  attention  it  de¬ 
serves  given  to  the  text.  The  sujet  of 
the  ”  Ma^on  ’’  was  the  rather  romantic 
story  of  a  hangman  at  Strasbourg,  who 
suddenly  at  night  hears  a  loud  knock  at 
his  door,  and  finds  three  men  armed  de 
cap  b  pie,  who  command  him  to  follow 
them,  having  first  blindfolded  him. 
They  then  put  him  in  a  carriage,  which, 
after  long  round-about  ways,  brings 
them  to  a  house  where  they  are  led  into 
the  presence  of  several  gentlemen,  who 
all  seemed  to  pay  great  respect  to  one 
in  the  midst  of  them,  who  had  a  tall 
and  commanding  appearance.  .A  door 
then  opens,  and  a  young  and  handsome 
woman,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  is  intro¬ 
duced-  The  old  gentleman  presses  her 
to  his  heart  and,  after  a  tender  leave-tak¬ 
ing,  hands  her  over  to  the  hangman,  to 
be  either  immured  alive  or  to  have  her 
head  cut  off.  After  which  the  execu¬ 
tioner  is  again  blindfolded  and  with  the 
same  precautions  brought  back  to  his 
house.  This  is  lugubrious  enough,  yet 
it  is  the  basis  upon  which  Scribe  and 
Auber  worked  their  successful  opera 
comique. 

Perpetually  taunted  for  writing 
‘‘  small,”  which  meant  that  he  continu¬ 
ally  wrote  operas  comiques,  as  if  the  sus¬ 
tained  breath  of  an  opera  seria  was  re¬ 
fused  him,  he  asked  Scribe  whether  they 
could  not  ‘‘just  try  their  hand  ”  at  a 
grand  opera.  Scribe  said  nothing,  but 
when  they  discussed  the  singers  to 
whom  they  might  confide  their  good 
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fortune.  Scribe  suddenly  exclaimed  : 
“  J'ai  noire  affaire.  There  is  no  great 
singer  available  at  the  Opera.  I  know 
what  to  do.  I  have  my  subject.” 
“  What,*'  Said  Auber,  “  is  the  title  ?” 
“  ‘  La  Muette  de  Portici  ’  ”  (The  dumb 
maid  of  Portici).  said  Scribe.  “  Since 
they  cannot  sing,  let  the  first  part  be 
given  to  a  dancer,  and  let  her  mimic 
what  she  has  to  say.  Your  orchestra 
must  provide  a  most  spirituel  and  sweet 
accompaniment.” 

The  idea  certainly  was  new  and  risky. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  plan  once  fixed, 
Scribe  and  Germain  Oelavigne  wrote 
the  libretto  in  eight  days  and  handed  it 
in  December,  1827,  to  Auber,  who 
wrote  the  score  in  three  months.  The 
furore  which  the  opera  created  is  well 
known,  and  it  is  stated  by  Auber’ s 
friends  that  of  the  duet,  ”  Amour  sacre 
de  la  patrie,”  which  drove  Paris  wild  for 
months,  Rossini  said  :  ”  Je  n’ai  rien 
fait  d'aussi  beau.”  With  all  due  re¬ 
spect  to  Auber  and  to  the  very  reliable 
biographer  who  says  so,  I  humbly  beg 
permission  to  doubt  this.  That  Rossini 
may  have  said  so  to  Auber,  I  will  not 
contest  for  one  moment,  but  that  by  so 
saying  he  deliberately  expressed  his 
opinion  that  he  never  had  written  any¬ 
thing  so  beautiful — which  no  musician 
would  endorse — is  what  nobody  will 
make  me  believe.  Rossini  was  far  from 
narrow-minded  or  jealous,  and  all  the 
gossiping  stories  of  his  having  been 
jealous  of  Meyerbeer,  or  anybody,  are 
certainly  not  true.  But  the  opinion 
which  au  fond  he  had  of  himself,  al¬ 
though  he  took  good  care  rather  to  let 
others  praise  his  work  than  that  he 
should  do  so  himself,  was  far  too  good 
to  suffer  him  to  speak  with  such  sweep¬ 
ing  abnegation.  I  remember  how  he 
once  replied  to  Madame  Alboni,  who 
said  to  him  :  "  What  do  you  want  more, 
r  humanite  entiire  est  il  vos  pieds.”  “If 
you  knew,”  said  he,  “  comme  je  m'en 
fiche  de  votre  humanity.”  Is  it  very 
likely  that  a  man  who  thought  himself  so 
much  higher  than  all  humanity  would 
say  of  a  duet,  which  is  effective  certainly, 
but  moderately  grand  :  ”  Je  n’ai  jamais 
rien  fait  d’aussi  beau’’  ?  .  .  . 

Esprit  and  gracft  may  be  superficial 
qualities,  but  they  are  essentially  Auber’s 
qualities.  He  is  the  very  personifica¬ 
tion  of  the  refined  Frenchman,  and 
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therefore  he  became  so  popular  in 
France.  There  is  a  duet  in  the 
”  Mafon”  sung  by  two  women  who 
quarrel  with  each  other,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  find  wittier  music,  or  music 
which  so  exactly  expresses  the  meaning 
of  the  words. 

On  the  29th  of  February,  1828,  the 
first  performance  of  “  La  Muette”  took 
place.  Everybody  knows  that  it  treats 
of  an  Italian  revolution.  Louis  Philippe, 
after  the  July  days  of  1830,  told  Auber 
that  his  music  had  encouraged  the  Rev¬ 
olution.  The  compliment  was  a  trifle 
far-fetched,  seeing  that,  if  true,  it  took 
two  years  to  set  fire  to  the  mine.  But 
the  humor  of  the  story  lies  in  this.  The 
King  seemed  to  be  all  gratitude  to 
Auber,  for  had  not  the  Revolution  put 
him  upon  the  throne  of  France  ?  He 
asked  Auber  what  favor  he  could  do 
him  in  exchange.  When  Diogenes  re¬ 
plied  to  Alexander,  who  offered  him  any 
favor  he  might  ask  for,  that  he  would 
feel  obliged  if  Alexander  would  move 
out  of  the  sunshine,  because  his  shadow 
prevented  Diogenes  from  enjoying  the 
warm  rays,  the  courtiers  seemed  fright¬ 
ened  that  Alexander  would  be  offended  ; 
but  the  hero  answered  :  ”  If  I  were  not 
Alexander,  I  would  be  Diogenes.” 
W’iih  King  Louis  Philippe  it  was  very 
nearly  the  same.  He  offered  all  he 
could  do,  and  Auber  very  simply  an¬ 
swered  that  he  wanted  “nothing.” 
And  what  was  it  that  the  King,  who  so 
much  congratulated  Auber  upon  his 
opera,  then  asked  him  to  do  ?  Not  to 
allow  the  “  Muette”  to  be  played  again  ! 
"Pas  trop  souventf  he  said,  but  the 
fact  is  that  it  all  but  disappeared  from 
the  repertoire,  simply  because  the  royal 
admirer  of  the  score  was  afraid  of  the 
effect  which  the  revolutionary  movement 
on  the  stage  would  have  on  the  audience. 

I  will  here  mention  a  grand  deus  ex 
machind  which  Scribe  put  into  the  opera 
“  Fiorella,”  which  Auber  composed  just 
before  “  Masaniello.”  A  young  girl 
deceived  by  a  rich  lover,  who  went 
through  a  mock  marriage  with  her,  sud¬ 
denly  finds  herself  abandoned,  and  goes 
into  a  convent.  Whom  should  she  find 
before  the  door  of  the  convent  but  the 
troubadour  Rodolphe,  who  had  always 
loved  her,  and  whom  she  had  always 
loved,  although  just  a  little  distraction 
had  made  her  marry  the  other  man. 
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Love  is  blind,  you  know,  and  such  mis¬ 
takes  are  but  too  natural.  Rodolphe 
at  first  does  not  see  it  exactly  in  that 
light,  and  will  not  receive  her  into  his 
heart  of  hearts.  But  she  pleads,  and 
sobs,  and  loves  him  so  sincerely,  now 
that  the  other  man  is  gone,  that  he  for¬ 
gives  her  and  they  leave  the  convent, 
bound,  I  suppose,  on  a  pedestrian  ex¬ 
pedition.  As  she  is  very  scantily  clad 
in  rags  and  it  is  very  cold,  Rodolphe,  in 
order  to  warm  her,  smashes  his  guitar  to 
pieces,  and  burns  it  there  and  then  with 
the  flame  of  his  fiery  passion.  Let  no¬ 
body  now  say  that  a  guitar  is  good  for 
nothing.  Aher  this  proof  of  his  love 
malgre  lui  they  are  happy,  so  long  as 
the  little  wood  flickers,  after  which  there 
being  no  more  wood  or  coal  to  be  had, 
they  go  to  church  to  be  married  ; 
whether  by  special  license,  and  with 
what  wedding  dress,  I  know  not. 

“  Masaniello”  with  .a  dumb  prima 
donna,  a  dancer  and  not  a  singer,  was 
attacked  with  vehemence,  like  every¬ 
thing  that  is  new.  The  fact  is  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  be 
dumb.  If  after  the  atrocious  deed  of 
prince  Alphonse,  she  should  have  ap¬ 
peared  unable  to  explain  the  wrong  done 
to  her,  because  she  was  dumb,  and  thus 
have  become  the  victim  of  her  unfortu¬ 
nate  infirmity,  there  would  be  a  tragic 
effect  in  her  unmerited  fate.  But  the 
only  reason  why  Scribe  chose  this  novel 
method  was,  that  at  the  grand  Opera 
there  happened  to  be  no  great  soprano, 
and  Mile.  Bigottini,  the  Fanny  Elssler 
of  the  First  Empire,  had  chanced  to  give 
a  charity  performance  in  which  she  re¬ 
appeared  after  her  retirement,  and 
gained  enormous  success ;  so  Scribe 
jumped  at  the  idea  of  appropriating  this 
popular  artiste  for  his  piece,  to  secure 
its  success.  The  very  mimic  talent  of 
this  great  dancer,  enabling  her  so  thor¬ 
oughly  to  explain  by  eloquent  gestures 
wliat  had  happened,  showed  the  anomaly 
of  confiding  a  first  role  of  an  opera  to  a 
ballerina.  Of  Nourrit,  who  appeared  in 
the  opera  as  Masaniello,  a  contempo¬ 
rary  said  :  “  It  is  not  his  voice,  it  is'  his 
soul  which  one  admires  singing.”  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  sung  with  so 
much  soul  that  his  voice  gave  way,  and 
when  he  found  he  could  no  more  give 
expression  to  his  poetical  feelings,  hav¬ 
ing  lost  the  organ  indispensable  for 


such  interpretation,  he  committed  sui* 
cide. 

With  the  kind  feeling  of  camaraderie, 
which  is  habitual  among  tenors,  Duprez, 
who  then  reigned  supreme  at  the  Opera, 
said  that  Nourrit  had  killed  himself, 
hearing  of  his  ( Duprez’ s)  success  ;  but 
Nourrit’s  voice  had  been  some  time  giv¬ 
ing  way,  and  at  last  he  himself  became 
aware  of  it,  although  the  artist  con¬ 
cerned  is  usually  the  last  to  know.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  scene  I  witnessed 
at  the  Paris  Opera,  when  Roger,  who 
sang  his  last  notes,  suddenly  made  a 
couac,  and  some  people  laughed.  .At 
first  he  stopped  dumbfounded,  then  sud¬ 
denly  he  tore  down  his  crown,  and  rushed 
to  the  other  end  of  the  stage,  sobbing  so 
loudly  that  the  public  shouted  to  him  : 
“  Calmes-vous  ;  parlez,  ne  chantez  pas.” 
But  he  felt  it  was  all  over,  and  he  never 
appeared  again  at  the  grand  Opera.  He 
would  perhaps  never  have  appeared 
again  before  the  public  had  he  not  had 
the  misfortune  to  shoot  his  own  arm  ofl. 
He  was  then  persuaded  to  reappear  at 
the  Op^ra  Comique,  where  he  had  made 
his  debut,  and  where  he  was  assured  the 
fine  remains  of  his  voice  would  suffice. 
Whether  that  was  so  or  not,  he  nightly 
filled  the  house,  but  not  with  his  fame, 
nor  with  his  singing,  but  with  his  arm  ! 
A  mechanician  had  contrived  to  make 
him  a  mechanical  arm,  the  fingers  of 
which  were  small  tweezers  with  which 
he  could  hold  a  letter  or  any  other  paper. 
Across  his  back  under  the  coat  he  had 
a  thick  elastic  string  attached  to  the  arti¬ 
ficial  arm,  on  one  side,  and  to  the  other 
shoulder  with  the  other  end.  By  draw¬ 
ing  the  shoulder  up,  the  elastic  bent  the 
elbow  of  the  artificial  arm  so  that  the 
imaginary  fingers  could  receive  any  small 
object  and  hold  it  fast.  This  toy  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  audience, 
and  became  the  town  talk,  and  to  it  this 
incomparable  artist  owed  his  latest  suc¬ 
cesses. 

Opinions  on  the  undoubted  and  in¬ 
disputable  effect  of  this  opera  were  very 
different,  as  so  often  happens.  But  let 
nobody  cast  a  stone  at  the  critics  who 
do  not  agree.  Only  a  few  days  ago  1 
met  with  a  good  instance  of  the  saying. 
When  doctors  disagree,  &c.  !  At  a  large 
dinner-party,  there  were  two  medical 
authorities  of  the  highest  rank.  The 
question  was  the  cholera.  One  of  the 
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two  physicians  had  studied  what  is  entry  to  anybody  not  belonging  to  the 
called  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  India,  had  theatre,  but  who  resembled  his  proto- 
acquired  great  experience,  and  in  a  most  type  so  far  as  to  take  the  bait  when 
eloquent  and  what  seemed  to  me  roost  offered,  and  there  they  threw  themselves 
convincing  manner  proved  the  microbe  with  fury  into  the  bacchanalian  dance, 
theory,  the  fearfully  infectious  character  and  enjoyed  it  all  the  more  that  they 
of  the  disease,  and,  quoting  a  number  knew  they  were  doing  wrong.  At  the 
of  cases  from  his  personal  experience,  rehearsals  of  the  “  Africaine”  1  saw 
seemed  to  be  so  convinced  that  he  con-  myself  princes,  dukes,  and  gentlemen 
vinced  all  the  rest  of  us.  Barely  had  coming  on  the  stage  as  supers,  carrying 
he  finished,  when  the  other  physician,  haJlebardes  or  other  paraphernalia,  sim- 
just  returned  from  Egypt,  where  he  had  ply  to  be  admitted  to  hear  the  music 
studied  the  epidemic  sur  place,  denied  about  which  a  mad  excitement  prevailed 
all  his  predecessor  had  said,  maintained  so  long  as  it  was  new.  Here  let  me  say 
that  the  disease  travelled  along  the  riv-  a  word  in  favor  of  Madame  Cinii-Da- 
ers.  and  never  changed  its  course,  and  moreau,  one  of  the  admired  Auber-sing- 
gave  instances  tant  et  plus,  which  abso-  ers,  of  whom  a  great  critic  said  that  she 
lutely  proved  his  case.  In  despair  at  never  tried  to  inflate  her  voice  to  give 
not  being  able  to  make  up  my  mind  be-  herself  an  appearance  of  greater  strength 
tween  two  such  authorities,  I  asked  Dr.  than  she  possessed,  or  of  an  exaggerated  * 
Z.,  who  happened  to  sit  near  me,  what  passion.  She  sang  on  three  great 
was  his  opinion,  and  which  of  the  two  stages,  but  never  has  anybody  heard  her 
great  men  was  to  be  believed.  “  Upon  shout  or  force  her  voice.  How  I  wish 
my  word,”  he  said,  ”  I  believe  they  are  all  our  tenors  and  young  soprani  would 
both  right.”  Tableau  !  take  her  example  to  heart  ! 

One  more  word  about  that  “  Muette.”  Auber  was  perpetually  "  at  it.’  ’  Some- 
The  grand  motif  which  so  brilliantly  times  I  met  him  on  the  boulevards, 
shines  through  the  overture,  and  appears  sometimes  in  his  own  street,  Rue  St. 
again  in  the  opera  at  the  end  of  the  Georges,  where  he  once  amused  me  im- 
fourth  act  as  a  march — do  you  know  mensely,  passing  his  door  five  times,  and 
how  Auber  hit  upon  it  ?  When,  with  continually  retracing  his  steps,  because 
his  face  covered  with  lather,  he  was  he — composed.  He  often  went  to  sleep 
about  to  begin  shaving,  the  melody  while  he  scored,  and  once  I  saw  on  his 
struck  him,  and  just  as  Rossini  wrote  music  paper  a  zig-zag  which  looked  like 
the  prayer  of  Moses  with  a  lotion  before  the  sign  which  medical  men  make  for 
him,  into  which  by  mistake  he  dipped  an  ounce  (  3  ).  I  looked  long  at  it,  to 
his  pen,  and  involuntarily  produced  that  find  out,  without  asking  him,  what  it 
famous  natural,  the  real  key  to  that  might  signify.  At  last  he  smiled  and 
grand  effect  in  major,  so  .Auber,  with  said,  ”  Vous  etudiez  mes  hieroglyphes. 
the  razor  in  one  hand  and  the  pencil  in  Eh  bien,  celle-1^  je  vous  la  donne  en 
the  other,  rushed  t9  his  desk,  and,  cov-  mille.”  Of  course  I  could  not  guess 
ered  with  artificial  snow,  he  noted  down  it,  and  he  said  that  while  writing,  a 
a  theme  which  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  dream  of  a  rather  drowsy  kind  overcame 
bearing  upon  its  wings  the  fame  of  him,  and  the  pen,  following  his  retiring 
Auber.  movement,  “described”  the  sketch 

Paris  is  to  a  certain  extent  perhaps,  mentioned, 
not  the  most  amusing,  but  the  gayest  Auber  was  sometimes  surprised  at  the 
city  in  the  world.  The  importance  grandeur  of  his  fame.  He  was  modesty 
which  amusement  has  in  that  city,  and  itself,  and  it  is  rather  amusing  to  com- 
the  anxious  desire  of  everybody  ”  to  be  pare  him  to  another  composer,  a  con- 
there,”  produced  in  “Gustave,  ou  le  temporary  of  his,  Spontini,  who  at  a 
Bal  masqu6,”  the  same  event  as  forty  dress  rehearsal  of  one  of  his  operas  (I 
years  later  occurred  in  “  1’ Africaine.”  believe  it  was  “  Olympia”)  appeared  at 
The  ”  bal  ’’  was  so  splendidly  put  on  the  desk  in  grand  costume,  covered 
the  stage,  that  a  number  of  grandes  with  all  the  decorations  he  was  favored 
dames,  real  ladies  of  high  society,  stole  with.  Approaching  his  desk  slowly  and 
their  way  to  the  stage-door,  bribed  the  majestically,  he  elevated  the  baton, 
Cerberus  whose  duty  it  was  to  forbid  hx^  his  eagle  eyes  on  the  full  orchestra 
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and  chorus,  and  spoke  as  follows  : 
“  Gentlemen,  the  work  which  we  are 
going  to  have  the  honor  of  performing 
is  a  masterpiece.  Now  then  !” 

Auber  seemed  to  be  always  providing 
for  a  rainy  day.  He  perpetually  noted 
down  motivos.  Then,  when  he  had  an 
opera  to  write,  he  took  his  sketch-books 
and  there  chose  among  the  thousands  of 
notes  what  he  wanted.  He  used  to  say 
that  the  difficulty  for  him  was  not  to  get 
millions,  but  to  know  how  properly  to 
spend  them  or  use  them.  So  long  as 
there  is  a  question  of  musical  notes,  that 
may  be  so,  but  if  there  should  be  a 
question  of  bank-notes,  it  always  seems 
to  me  the  case  is  the  reverse — a  much 
greater  difficulty  how  to  accumulate  mil¬ 
lions  than  to  spend  them.  It  is  clear 
that  with  so  many  operas  pouring  from 
his  ever-ready  p>en,  he  occupied  a  great 
number  of  singers,  and  he  had  always 
something  soothing  to  say  even  when  he 
was  not  particularly  pleased  ;  for  in¬ 
stance  of  Kicquier,  who  used  to  sing 
with  a  downright  false  intonation,  he 
said  :  **  Ricquier  sings  between  the  keys 
of  the  piano.”  Berlioz  did  not  use  such 
kid-gloves  when  he  had  something  to 
say  against  a  singer.  He  wrote  about 
Duprez,  whose  perpetual  iclats  de  voix 
broke  at  last  even  his  steel  organ,  al¬ 
though  he  had  for  thirteen  years  tyran¬ 
nised  over  the  Opera  without  anybody 
daring  to  say  what  everybody  was  hint¬ 
ing  :  “Duprez  shouts  so  that  it  hurts 
the  chest  of  the  audience.” 

“Fra  Diavolo,”  “  Le  Domino  Noir,” 
“  Les  Diainants  de  la  Couronne”  (of 
which  one  critic  said  they  were  the  last 
diamonds  in  Auber’s  crown),  and  many 
other  successful  operas,  were  translated 
into  every  civilized  language  and  sung 
all  over  Europe.  Fertility  is  not  always 
a  proof  of  greatness,  because  quantity  is 
not  necessarily  quality,  but  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  more  difficult  to  write  a  num¬ 
ber  of  great  things  than  a  few.  A  horse 
may  well  run  a  mile  in  two  minutes,  but 
not  five  miles  in  twenty. 

In  the  year  1 844,  Auber  had  great  suc¬ 
cess  with  an  opera  called  “Le  Due  d’  Olon- 
nes.”  Appointed  Directeur  des  concerts 
de  la  cour^  he  had  to  accompany  those 
who  by  royal  favor  were  received  at  the 
Tuileries  to  sing  or  play  before  their  ma¬ 
jesties.  It  so  happened  that  a  young 
man  arriving  from  Toulouse  in  the  same 


year,  and  well  recommended,  was  “  com¬ 
manded  ”  to  play  at  the  palace,  and 
Auber  therefore  had  to  accompany  him. 
The  name  of  the  young  violinist  was 
Prosper  Sainton,  who  has  since  been 
heard  of  in  this  good  city  of  London. 
Anxious  as  every  young  artist  is  to 
make  a  name,  and  fancying  that  the  day 
after  he  played  at  Court  every  newspaper 
in  Europe  would  be  filled  with  all  the 
details  of  his  performance — an  illusion 
which  so  many  of  us  have  entertained — 
he  called  on  Auber  to  ask  for  an  appoint¬ 
ment  in  order  to  rehearse  his  piece. 
“  Come  at  six  o'clock,”  said  Auber. 
“  In  the  evening  ?  ”  asked  Sainton. 
“  Not  so,”  replied  Auber,  “  at  six  in 
the  morning.”  And  at  six  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  young  Sainton  repaired  to  the  house 
of  the  celebrated  composer,  who  was 
already  studiously  working  at  his  piano, 
and  informed  Sainton,  who  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  him  up  so  early,  “  Ah, 
mats  j  y  suis  depuis  ewQ  heures.”  They 
went  through  the  piece,  Auber  asking  to 
be  allowed  to  make  some  changes  in  the 
ritournelles ;  and  in  the  evening  they 
went  to  the  palace,  where  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  as  if  Auber  had  been  King,  and 
Louis  Philippe  a  great  musician.  Queen 
Am6lie  sat  there  with  her  broderie  in  her 
hand  ;  all  the  other  ladies  had  some  work 
to  do.  There  was  none  of  the  etiquette 
of  a  Royal  family,  but  the  kindness  and 
simplicity  of  bans  bourgeois.  Auber  sat 
down  to  the  piano  and  accompanied  the 
pupil  to  whom  he  had  a  very  short  time 
before,  as  President  of  the  Jury,  awarded 
the  premier  prix,  after  which  they  all 
took  tea  together,  making  both  Auber 
and  Sainton  forget  that  they  did  not 
belong  to  the  Royal  family.  When  they 
went  away,  Auber  conducted  Sainton  to 
his  house  and  cut  short  his  effusions  of 
gratitude  by  saying  :  “  But  don't  you 
see  that  it  is  only  because  I  am  older 
than  you,  that  I  can  render  you  some 
service  ;  when  you  reach  my  age  you  will 
do  the  same  for  your  young  friends  ;” 
and  he  left  the  young  man  dreaming  of 
all  he  had  achieved  that  evening,  and 
mightily  surprised  next  morning  that 
there  should  be  another  subject  of  con¬ 
versation  all  over  Paris  than  the  Court 
concert  where  he  had  played.  What  an 
importance  everything  has  in  our  own 
eyes  that  concerns  us,  and  what  long  ex¬ 
perience  we  need  to  perceive  that  we  are 
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but  a  drop  in  that  ocean  called  the  world  ! 

I  say  “  we,”  because  you  and  I,  and  I 
dare  say  everybody,  more  or  less,  has 
been  in  the  same  position  and  fancied 
what  we  have  done  was  a  matter  of  vast 
importance,  which  a  few  years  later  re¬ 
sembles  a  bubble  that  has  burst. 

When  we  remember  that  Auber  wrote 
”  Marco  Sp>ada”  in  1852,  that  is  to  say, 
when  he  was  seventy  years  old,  the  inde¬ 
structible  verve  of  this  great  man  must 
strike  everybody.  This  “Marco  Spada” 
followed  an  opera  less  known,  but  which 
at  its  time  created  some  sensation — “  La 
Corbeille  d’Oranges.”  I  mention  it  only 
on  account  of  one  of  the  greatest  singers 
of  this  century,  who  bowed  then  for  the 
first  time  to  a  Parisian  operatic  audience 
— Marietta  Alboni. 

Everybody  has  heard  the  story  of 
Mozart  writing  the  overture  to  “  Don 
Juan  ”  at  the  very  last  moment,  and  re¬ 
hearsing  it  whilst  the  ink  was  not  dry 
with  which  it  was  written.  When  Auber 
wrote  “  La  Sirfene,”he  rehearsed  every¬ 
thing  except  the  overture,  which  he  left 
for  the  dress  rehearsal  the  night  before 
the  performance.  It  was  played,  and 
displeased  not  only  the  performers,  but, 
more  than  any  one,  Auber  himself.  It 
was  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening.  He 
said,  “  Goon  rehearsing  ;  I  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do,  but  I  will  be  back  as  soon 
as  I  can.”  At  midnight  he  returned, 
and  brought  the  full  MS.  of  a  new  over¬ 
ture.  He  gave  it  at  once  to  the  copyist 
and  said  to  him,  “  It  would  be  fine  fun 
if  this  should  be  worse  than  the  other 
one.”  “  Impossible,”  said  the  copyist, 
who  meant  to  be  very  courteous.  The 
next  evening  the  parts  were  all  written 
out  on  the  desks,  and  the  overture  was 
uproariously  encored.  Auber  would 
never  attend  a  performance  of  any  of  his 
operas.  “If  I  did,  ”  he  said,  “I  could 
never  write  another  note.”  The  delight 
he  took  in  Rossini's  music  made  him 
one  evening  goto  hear  “  William  Tell,” 
and  he  sat  quietly  waiting  for  the  charm¬ 
ing  violoncello  trio,  which  begins  the 
overture.  The  conductor  arrived  and 
gave  the  sign.  Oh,  horror  !  Instead  of 
the  low  E  on  two  cello,  a  smashing  dimin¬ 
ished  seventh  .  .  .  Through  a  prima  don¬ 
na’s  indisposition  “  William  Tell  ”  could 
not  be  given,  and"  unknown  to  Auber 
the  spectacle  had  been  changed,  and  his 
“Masaniello”  was  put  in  the  place  of 


“Tell.”  So  he  jumped  up  as  quickly 
as  his  green  eighty-seven  years  would 
allow,  and  ran  away  from  his  own  work. 

.A  French  critic  who  said  that  he  never 
criticised  music  because  he  understood  it, 
and  left  that  business  to  those  who  did 
not  (they  are  numerous  in  France),  called 
Auber;  “  Cet  adorable  jeune  homme  de  87 
ans.”  But  that  “  amiable  young  man  of 
87  ”  was  for  ever  having  the  weakness 
to  write  his  last  opera.  Every  score  he 
sent  to  the  Op6ra  Comique  was  the  last 
one.  He  was  just  like  those  gambleis 
who  always  say,  “  If  I  win  this  time,  I 
withdraw,”  and  that  goes  on  until  they 
have  nothing  more  to  play  with.  A  very 
great  pianist,  one  of  the  greatest  known, 
once  sat  at  the  “  green  table  ”  at  Baden 
Baden,  and  won  thousand  after  thousand 
francs.  I  came  in  when  he  had  won 
6000  francs,  and  I  begged  of  him  to  stop, 
and  take  his  “mammon.”  He  would 
not.  He  said  he  must  have  10,000 
francs.  Well,  he  went  on  ;  he  won  again 
— so  he  had  7000,  but  he  continued,  lost, 
doubled,  lost,  and  at  last  he  lost  every¬ 
thing  he  could  lose,  and  then  he  swore 
he  would  not  play  again.  A  year  after¬ 
wards  in  America  I  saw  him  at  it  furious¬ 
ly,  and  again  and  again  losing.  If  you 
are  possessed  of  a  mania,  be  it  a  passion 
or  a  vice,  do  all  you  can  to  master  it,  or 
you  will  infallibly  become  its  slave. 
Auber  was,  more  than  any  known  com¬ 
poser,  the  friend  of  the  unknown  singer. 
It  was  a  point  with  him  to  “  invent  ”  a 
singer.  Any  sympathetic  young  girl  with 
a  fresh  voice,  any  young  man  who  bold¬ 
ly  asserted  his  talent  and  had  a  nice  ap¬ 
pearance,  could  be  sure  to  get  some  r6le 
from  Auber.  Once  before  the  footlights 
and  launched  in  that  world  of  variety 
called  the  stage,  he  was  forgotten  for 
some  new  discovery.  Auber  had  a 
longer  life  than  many  men,  not  only 
because  he  lived  more  years,  but  because 
he  lived  more  hours  every  day.  He  rare¬ 
ly  slept  four  hours,  and  he  once  told  me 
that  he  nearly  did  without  sleep  after  his 
twentieth  year.  “  When  the  sun  rose 
and  threw  his  brilliant  rays.into  my  room, 
1  knew  it  was  time  to  extinguish  my 
lamp  and  go  to  bed.  ”  Like  so  many 
Parisians  the  atmosphere  of  the  boule¬ 
vards  was  the  only  one  he  thought  fit  to 
breathe.  I  well  remember  a  lady  who 
asked  me  where  I  had  been  travelling  in 
August,  and  after  I  had  told  her,  she 
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exclaimed,  “  A  A  !  il  n'y  a  qu  A  Paris 
qu  on  pent  vivre  !  ”  It  happened  once  to 
Auber  that  his  doctor  told  him  he  must 
go  away  fora  fortnight  He  left  for  the 
country,  remained  there  five  days  work¬ 
ing  from  morning  till  night  in  his  room, 
and  then  rushed  back  to  Paris,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  time  of  his  return  journey 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  score  which 
was  to  follow  the  one  he  had  just  fin¬ 
ished. 

He  had  away  of  defending  people  for 
which  they  were  not  always  grateful.  Il 
is  well  known  what  a  scandal  the  first 
performance  of  Wagner’s  “Tannhauser” 
caused, the  Jockey  Club  being  determined 
to  hiss  the  opera  to  death.  Several  mu¬ 
sicians  discussed  the  music  before  Auber, 
who  at  last  said  :  “  It  would  be  childish 
to  deny  Wagner's  great  talent.  The 
misery  is  that  his  music  is  written  like  a 
book  without  a  stop  or  a  comma  ;  you 
don't  know  where  to  take  breath, and  you 
are  suffocated  even  when  you  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  admire."  Wagner  himself 
called  it  endless  melody,  and  as  we  are 
all  mortal  and  must  grow  towards  an 
end,  we  cannot  easily  conceive  the  end¬ 
less  in  any  sense. 

Auber  prized  his  servants  and  his 
horses.  He  had  two  servants  forty 
years,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  his 
despair  when  his  horses  were  taken  dur¬ 
ing  the  siege  to  be  slaughtered  and  eaten, 
cut  his  life  short.  He  would  never  ad¬ 
mit  that  he  was  old.  Some  one  showed 
him  a  white  hair  on  his  coat-collar. 
‘‘  Oh,’’ he  said,  "  some  old  man  must 
have  passed  me."  "  Don’t  you  think,” 
a  lady  asked  him  once,  "  that  it  is  very 
unpleasant  to  get  old  ?  ’’  "  Very,”  he 

said,  "  but  until  now  it  has  always  been 
thought  the  only  way  you  can  live  a  long 
time." 

Auber’s  last  opera,  strange  to  say,  was 
“  Le  premier  jour  de  Bonheur."  He 
wrote  it  for  Madame  Cabel,  one  of  the 
three  renowned  vocalists  of  Paris  who 
had  been  music-hall  singers,  that  is  : 
Cabel,  Ugalde,  and  Marie  Sass,  who 
had  one  of  the  most  superb  voices  ever 
heard  at  the  grand  Opera.  A  young 
singer,  transparent  with  a  pink  and  white 
complexion,  made  her  there,  Marie 
Roze.  She  has  developed  her  talent 
since  then.  On  February  15th,  1868,  the 
"young"  octogenarian  produced  this 
last  opera  at  the  Th^ltre  de  I’Op^ra 


Comique,  which  had  seen  so  many  of 
his  successes.  As  usual,  he  would  not 
stay  in  the  house  to  see  it  ;  but  during 
th(  last  act  he  came  on  the  stage,  and 
every  one  of  the  performers  was  sure, 
when  the  opera  was  over,  he  had  but  just 
seen  him.  Vet  when  public  clamour 
called  him  before  the  curtain,  as  if  by 
magic  he  had  disappeared  :  they  sought 
him  everywhere,  but  found  no  Auber. 
When  at  last  there  was  no  chance  of 
bringing  him  before  the  footlights,  and 
the  public  began  to  leave  the  house. 
Monsieur  Auber  knocked  at  the  door  of 
Madame  Cabel,  who  had  played  the  chief 
part  in  the  opera,  and  of  Mile.  Marie 
Roze,  who,  though  entrusted  with  a 
much  smaller  part,  had  really  made  the 
hit  of  the  evening,  and  apologising  for 
his  disappearance  invited  them  both, 
and  in  fact  all  the  principals,  to  a  sup¬ 
per  at  the  Caf6  Anglais. 

Auber,  although  well  advanced  in 
years,  never  felt  tired  :  he  did.  as  I  said, 
without  sleep,  and  at  that  supper  the 
young  singers  were  enlivened  by  his 
verve  and  his  lively  stories.  But  they 
began  to  feel  a  reaction  after  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  premiere,  and  Auber  saw 
that  he  could  not  keep  them  much 
longer  ;  so  he  called  the  gar{on  to  pay 
his  addition,  which  was  quickly  brought. 
But  oh,  horror  !  what  did  he  find  ?  He 
had  no  money.  He  told  \)\tgar{on,  "  I 
am  Monsieur  Auber  :  I  will  pay  to-mor¬ 
row."  "  You  may  be  Monsieur  Auber, 
but  you  must  pay  to-night."  A  siiort 
conversation  arose  ;  the  master  of  the 
establishment  was  not  to  be  found  :  what 
was  to  be  done  ?  “I  cannot  help  it,” 
said  Auber,  "  I  must  send  to  my  notaire. 
He  always  has  gold  in  his  safe.  It  is  a 
cruel  thing  to  awake  the  poor  man,  who 
has  been  asleep  probably  for  two  hours  ; 
but  what  can  I  do?  ’’  He  sent  a  few 
words,  pencilled,  by  a  cabman,  with 
orders  to  insist  on  seeing  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  who,  poor  victim,  half-an-hour 
later  made  his  appearance  in  terror,  and 
amazed,  like  a  point  of  interrogation. 
What  could  old  Monsieur  Auber  have 
done — what  scrape  could  he  have  got 
into — that  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning 
he  wanted  his  notary  to  help  him  out  ? 
You  may  imagine  how  surprised  he  was 
when  he  heard  that  it  was  nothing  but  a 
few  hundred  francs  Auber  wanted  to  pay 
for  his  supper.  But  barely  had  he  ap- 
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peased  the  anxious  waiter,  when  Auber 
struck  his  forehead  with  his  open  hand 
and  said  :  “  Ah,  que  je  suis  bete,  I  have 
my  purse  in  my  overcoat,  now  I  think 
of  it  ;  I’ll  pay  you  back  at  once.  And 
there  is  a  sovereign  for  you.”  he  said  to 
the  waiter.  “  T’as  bien  joue  ton  role  !  ” 
Well,  what  was  the  explanation  ?  He 
had  the  money  in  his  pocket,  and  had 
played  this  farce  with  the  waiter  in  order 
to  keep  the  company  an  hour  longer  to¬ 
gether  ! 

Auber  died  during  the  siege,  broken¬ 
hearted  at  being  forced  out  of  his  habits, 
separated  from  his  horses  and  his  quiet 
way  of  life.  He  was  as  thorough  a 


Frenchman  as  ever  lived.  Full  of  ready 
wit,  fidgety  to  a  degree  even  in  his  work, 
changing  so  much,  that  “  some  one  else 
or  something  else  ”  possessed  the  latest 
and  greatest  attraction  for  him  ;  a  gifted 
organisation,  a  most  amiable  man,  and 
the  most  fertile  and  successful  composer 
of  his  time.  Yet  such  is  the  ease  with 
which  Frenchmen  forget,  even  their 
gloires  naiionales,  that  beyond  the  little 
-monument  they  erected  for  him  in  his 
ville  natale,  at  Caen,  if  any  one  should 
propose  a  marble  statue  for  Auber  ten 
years  hence,  he  would  barely  get  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  plaster  !  Sic 
transit  gloria  mundi.  — Temple  Bar. 


SOLAR  MYTHS. 

BY  F.  MAX  MULLER. 


If  it  is  difficult  to  the  best  of  classi¬ 
cal  scholars  fully  to  understand  the 
meaning  and  the  origin  of  many  an  an¬ 
cient  custom  of  the  Romans,  or  to  grasp 
the  whole  purpose  of  every  Greek  myth, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  if  even  the 
most  careful  students  of  anthropology 
have  sometimes  lost  themselves  in  the 
mazes  of  Maori  or  Hottentot  traditions, 
unless -they  possessed  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  language  to  guide  them  safely 
through  the  labyrinth  of  ancient  mythol¬ 
ogy,  If  Gottfried  Hermann,  to  whom 
Greek  was  as  familiar  as  German,  if 
Creuzer,  Welcker,  Gerhardt,  Preller  and 
others  have  frequently  failed  to  discover 
the  true  germinal  ideas  of  Homeric  gods 
and  heroes,  what  wonder  if  anthropol¬ 
ogists,  who  have  never  looked  at  a  gram¬ 
mar  of  Hottentot  or  Zulu,  should  now 
and  then  have  blundered  over  Tsui- 
goab,  “  Lame  Knee,”  the  supreme  God 
of  the  Khoi-Khoi,  over  Unkulunkulu, 
”  the  great-great-grandfather”  of  the 
Zulus,  or  over  Maui,  the  solar  hero  of 
the  Maoris  ? 

By  all  means,  therefore,  let  anthro¬ 
pologists  study  the  grammar  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  before  they  meddle  with  customs 
and  myths,  but  do  not  let  us  make  the 
study  of  ethnological  mythology  impos¬ 
sible  by  requiring  that  no  one  should 
pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  Patagoni¬ 
ans  who  cannot  write  Patagonian  verse 
with  the  same  facility  and  correctness 


with  which  Munro  wrote  Latin  elegiacs. 
Why  should  we  deprive  ourselves  of  the 
few  rays  of  collateral  light  which  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  the  mythology  of 
uncivilised  races  supplies,  by  pronounc¬ 
ing  a  general  tabu  on  this  promising 
branch  of  human  archaeology  ?  Many 
things  in  ethnological  mythology  must 
for  the  present,  no  doubt,  be  accepted 
as  provisional  only,  but  even  in  this  pro¬ 
visional  state  the  subject  itself  is  far  too 
important  to  justify  its  peremptory  ex¬ 
clusion  from  the  pale  of  true  science. 
Ethnological  research  cannot  solve  all 
the  problems  of  mythology,  but  it  may 
help  to  solve  a  few. 

It  has  been  asked  why  we  should  ever 
go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Aryan  family 
of  speech  for  finding  the  solution  to  the 
riddle  of  Aryan  mythology,  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Sayce  has  laid  it  down  as  a  general 
rule  that  we  must  never  compare  non- 
Aryan  with  Aryan  myths.  All  students 
of  etymological  mythology  will  no  doubt 
agree  with  him,  for  with  them  to  compare 
means  to  identify,  and  to  identify  a 
Greek  god  with  a  Semitic  god,  or  a  Ger¬ 
man  hero  with  a  Bushman  hero,  is  of 
course  impossible,  both  etymologically 
and  genealogically.  Professor  Sayce, 
however,  would  probably  be  the  very 
last  to  deny  that  fas  estetab  hoste  doceri, 
and  that  there  is  much  to  be  learnt  by 
Aryan  mythologists,  not  only  from  Sem¬ 
itic,  but  from  Bushman  folk-lore  also. 
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We  may  learn,  first  of  all,  that  there 
is  beneath  the  diversity  of  human  speech 
that  one  common  human  nature  which 
makes  the  whole  world  akin,  and  which 
is  well  worth  the  serious  study  of  our 
age.  However  different  the  different 
families  of  language  may  be,  so  far  as 
their  material  is  concerned,  let  us  not 
forget  that  their  intention  is  always  the 
same,  and  that  if  there  are  forms  of 
thought  common  to  all  mankind,  there 
must  be  forms  of  grammar  too,  shared 
in  common  by  all  who  speak.  We  may 
not  find,  for  instance,  what  we  call  the 
masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  gender 
in  all  non-Aryan  languages,  but  we  find 
what  is  analogous  to  gender,  and  what 
gives  us  perhaps  the  right  understanding 
of  all  gender  ;  for  instance,  in  the  de¬ 
terminative  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  and 
in  the  numerous  class! ficatory  prefixes 
of  the  Bantu  languages.  We  then 
understand  that  what  we  call  gender  is 
but  a  survival  of  that  far  wider  process 
of  generic  classification  which  all  lan¬ 
guages  have  to  carry  out  in  order  to  be 
language. 

And  if  a  study  of  non-Aryan  as  well 
as  Aryan  languages  is  not  only  useful, 
but  necessary  for  a  discovery  of  the  true 
nature  and  the  real  origin  of  human 
speech,  a  study  of  non-Aryan  as  well  as 
Aryan  religions  and  mythologies  prom¬ 
ises,  and  has  even  yielded  us  already, 
equally  valuable  results.  Is  it  not  some¬ 
thing  to  have  gained  the  conviction,  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  contrary,  that  there  is  no  race 
on  earth  without  what  seems  to  many  so 
peculiar  an  intellectual  excrescence, 
namely  religion  ?  It  is  quite  true  that 
this  does  not  prove  in  the  least  either 
the  theory  of  a  primitive  revelation  or 
the  existence  of  religious  necessities  in 
primitive  man,  whatever  “  Primitive 
Man”  may  mean.  But  it  encourages, 
nay,  it  even  compels  us  to  ask,  whether 
there  may  not  have  been  the  same  causes 
at  work  in  order  to  produce,  under  the 
most  different  circumstances,  the  same 
result — a  result  from  one  point  of  view 
so  irrational,  so  marvellous,  so  unex¬ 
pected  as  religion.  Whatever  form  re¬ 
ligions  may  have  assumed,  there  is  one 
strange  feature  in  all  of  ^hem,  in  the 
lowest  and  in  the  highest,  in  the  most 
modern  and  the  most  ancient,  a  belief  in 
the  Infinite — meaning  by  infinite  what¬ 


ever  is  not  purely  finite,  and  therefore 
not  entirely  within  the  cognisance  of  the 
senses.  It  does  not  matter  whether  that 
belief  in  the  Infinite  appears  as  a  belief 
in  gods  or  ancestors,  in  odds  and  ends, 
in  causes,  or  powers,  or  tendencies,  in  a 
Beyond  or  in  the  Unknown  and  the  Un¬ 
knowable.  The  highest  generalisation 
of  which  all  these  beliefs  admit  is  a  belief 
in  the  Infinite  or  the  Non-Finite.  This 
fact  must  form  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  science  of  religion,  and  may  pos¬ 
sibly  give  new  life  even  to  the  science  of 
thought. 

Secondly,  if  we  meet  all  over  the 
world  with  the  same  or  with  very  similar 
stories,  full  of  incredible  and  impossible 
matter — of  giants  and  dwarfs,  of  beasts 
behaving  like  men,  and  men  behaving 
like  beasts,  of  trees  changed  into  men 
and  men  changed  into  trees — we  are  not 
only  amused,  like  children  when  reading 
for  the  first  time  Grimm’s  ”  Mahrchen,” 
but  we  begin  to  wonder  whether  for  so 
general,  not  to  say  so  universal,  an  epi¬ 
demic,  we  may  not  discover  some  general 
preditposing  causes,  some  intellectual 
microns,  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
psychologist.  It  is  true  that  the  mere 
fact  that  the  same  irrational  thing  occurs 
in  two  places  or  in  many  places  does  not 
yet  explain  it,  but  at  all  events  it  makes 
us  look  at  it  with  different  eyes.  It 
makes  us  feel  that  the  irrational  cannot 
be  entirely  irrational,  and  that  what  ex¬ 
ists  under  very  similar  conditions  among 
Patagonians  and  Eskimos,  among  Greeks 
and  Maoris,  must  possess  some  raison 
d'etre. 

Now  there  are  certainly  very  surpris¬ 
ing  coincidences  in  the  folk-lore,  the 
superstitions  and  customs  of  the  most 
remote  races,  and  they  exist  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  make  the  admission 
of  borrowing,  whether  in  historic  or  pre¬ 
historic  times,  almost  impossible.  That 
within  historic  or  prehistoric  times  some 
animals  should  really  have  spoken,  those 
only  could  believe  who  believe  in  a  de¬ 
scent,  not  in  an  ascent,  of  living  beings  ; 
yet  speaking  animals  meet  us  among  the 
Jews  as  well  as  among  Hottentots. 
That  men  should  have  been  changed 
into  stars  is  a  startling  idea,  yet  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  in  by  men  on  the  highest  and  on 
the  lowest  steps  of  the  ladder  of  human 
intellect.  What  can  be  more  incredible 
than  the  custom  of  the  Couvade,  the 
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husband  taking  to  his  bed  whenever  his 
wife  has  been  delivered  of  a  child  ?  Yet 
this  custom  has  been  traced  in  China,  in 
ancient  and  modern  Spain,  in  France,  in 
Corsica,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  else¬ 
where.* 

Now  to  a  student  of  folk-lore  the 
chapter  of  accidents,  the  number  of  ac¬ 
cidental  coincidences  in  the  legends  and 
customs  of  men,  seems  to  grow  larger 
and  larger,  the  wider  his  sphere  of  ob¬ 
servation  becomes  ;.but  at  the  same  time 
he  cannot  resist  a  growing  conviction 
that  there  must  be  different  kinds  of 
accidents,  and  that  there  may  be  some 
kind  of  method  in  what  seems  at  first  a 
universal  madness.  That  different 
nations,  for  instance,  should  see  in  the 
dark  spots  of  the  moon  a  certain  likeness 
to  a  man  or  a  woman  or  an  animal,  is 
intelligible  enough.  But  that  the  Hindus 
should  believe  in  a  hare  in  the  moon, 
and  that  the  Mongolians  should  have 
discovered  exactly  the  same  likeness,  is 
at  first  hardly  credible.  Here,  howe\er, 
we  must  remember  that  the  Mongolians 
were  for  a  long  time  under  the  sway  of 
Buddhist  missionaries,  and  that  the 
Buddhists,  coming  from  India,  called 
the  moon  Sast'n,  i  e.  having  a  hare.  In 
this  way  we  shall,  no  doubt,  be  able  to 
account  for  a  large  class  of  coincidences, 
but  not  for  all  ;  and.  for  the  present  at 
least,  we  shall  often  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  cold  comfort  that  what  is  hu¬ 
manly  possible  in  one  place  is  humanly 
possible  in  another. 

One  principle,  however,  of  explaining 
what  seems  at  first  sight  purely  irrational 
in  the  legends  and  customs  of  the  world 
has  been  established,  and  a  wider  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  traditions  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  various  races  of  mankind 
has  only  served  to  confirm  it — namely, 
that  there  is  something  in  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  language,  and  of  custom  too, 
which  favors  the  growth  of  what  seems 
irrational.  In  order  to  rouse  opposition 
and  attention,  I  ventured  many  years 
ago  to  call  mythology  a  *'  disease  of 
language,”  though  I  am  quite  willing  to 
admit  that  it  might  have  sounded  more 
philosophical  to  call  it  a  modification, 
an  affection,  a  ■nkOoi  of  language,  so  as 
to  exclude  the  idea  that  such  a  modifi- 


*  Chips  from  a  German  iVorkshop,  ii,  2^^  ; 
Indian  Antiquary,  1874,  May,  p.  151. 


cation  was  always  a  change  for  the 
worse.  It  might  have  sounded  still 
more  philosophical  if  I  had  said  that 
”  the  expression  of  our  ideas  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  capabilities  of  each  language, 
and  that  it  is  hardly  possible,  in  giving 
utterance  to  our  meaning,  to  avoid  using 
words  which  language  has  coined  to  ex¬ 
press  a  more  or  less  cognate  thought.”  * 

I  might  also  have  adopted  the  meta¬ 
phorical  language  of  ethnologists  and 
physiologists  and  called  these  various 
and  but  half  intelligible  myths  and  cus¬ 
toms  survivals,  considering  that  in  many 
cases  disease  also  is  the  effect  of  a  sur¬ 
vival  or  of  the  existence  within  our  phys¬ 
ical  organism  of  something  that  ought  to 
have  been  assimilated,  digested,  and  car¬ 
ried  off,  instead  of  remaining  as  a  strange 
or  hard  element  beyond  the  time  when 
it  was  wanted.  What  we  must  hold  fast, 
however,  is  that  every  myth  and  legend  ' 
was  at  first  an  intelligible  utterance  of 
an  intelligible  thought.  When  Greeks 
or  Melanesians  spoke  of  the  night  as 
covering,  hiding,  or  swallowing  every¬ 
thing,  and  particularly  the  sun  or  the 
day,  there  was  nothing  irrational  in  it, 
at  least  hardly  more  than  when  we  say 
that  day  and  night  follow  one  another, 
instead  of  saying  that  they  are  successive 
joint  effects  of  the  earth’s  revolution 
round  its  axis.  But  when  that  saying 
survived  after  the  names  given  to  night, 
sun,  and  day  had  ceased  to  be  intelli¬ 
gible.  then  the  Melanesian  story  that 
Qong  (night)  came  creeping  up  from  the 
sea,  and  that  after  a  time  Qat  cut  the 
darkness  open  with  a  piece  of  red  obsi¬ 
dian  till  the  dawn  came  out,  had  become 
unintelligible,  and  may  be  called  a 
myth.f 

In  the  same  manner,  so  long  as 
Daphne  was  understood  as  a  name  of  the 
dawn,  and  Phoebos  as  the  name  of  the 
morning  sun,  nothing  could  be  more 
rational  than  to  say  that  Daphne  fled 
from  the  embraces  of  Phoebos.  But 
when  the  name  of  Daphne  had  become 
hardened  and  non-transparent,  when  it 
was  a  mere  survival  of  an  earlier  stage 
of  language,  then  the  story  that  Daphne 
fled  before  Phoebcs\i^cvcf\t  a  legend,  half 
intelligible,  so  long  as  Phoebos  at  least 
was  understood,  but  quite  unintelligible 

•  Lotze,  Logie,  p.  441. 

f  A.  Lang,  Custom  and  Myth,  p.  56  ;  Cod- 
rington,  foum.  Anthrop,  Inst.  Feb.  i88z. 
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or  irrational  when  Phcebos  too  had  been 
changed  into  a. beautiful  youth  whose 
love  could  be  nothing  but  an  equally 
beautiful  girl. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  such 
legends  about  people  being  swallowed 
could  have  arisen  only  among  savages 
who  indulged  in  cannibalism,  or  to 
whom  at  all  events  such  a  custom  was 
not  unfamiliar.  It  is  difficult  to  dis¬ 
prove  such  assertions,  or  to  bring  any 
evidence  against  those  who  maintain  that 
at  a  very  early  time  the  Greeks  and  even 
the  mild  Hindus  were  cannibals,  because 
the  Greeks  believed  that  Kronos  swal¬ 
lowed  his  children,  and  the  Hindus 
thought  that  at  an  eclipse  Rahu  ate  the 
moon.  All  I  venture  to  say  is  that  there 
is  no  real  necessity  for  such  a  theory, 
and  that  it  would  explain  but  the  small¬ 
est  portion  of  what  we  wish  to  have  ex¬ 
plained.  The  assertion  that  during  an 
early  period  of  prehistoric  civilisation 
our  fathers  were  in  the  habit  of  swallow¬ 
ing  their  children  and  bringing  them  up 
again,  does  hardly  enlighten  us  on  what 
we  really  want  to  know,  namely,  why 
one  of  those  early  swallowers  should 
have  been  called  Kronos^  and  his  swal¬ 
lowed  offspring  should  rejoice  in  such 
names  as  Hestia,  Demeter^  Hera,  Pluton, 
and  Poseidon  ;  still  less,  why,  instead  of 
Zeus,  he  should  have  swallowed  a  stone. 
.Anyhow,  there  are  other  explanations 
which  ought  not  to  be  entirely  neglected. 
To  swallow  or  to  cat  is  avetb  which  ad¬ 
mits  of  many  more  or  less  general  appli¬ 
cations.  We  speak  of  men  not  being 
able  to  swallow  a  story,  of  others  swal¬ 
lowing  an  insult,  and  of  fortunes  being 
swallowed  up  ;  why  must  the  ancients 
have  been  cannibals  before  they  could 
speak  of  the  day  being  swallowed  up  by 
the  night,  or  of  dawn  being  swallowed 
by  the  sun,  or  of  clouds  being  swallowed 
by  the  storm,  or  of  the  moon  being  swal¬ 
lowed  by  an  enemy  called  Rahu  ?  We 
say  the  moon  is  eclipsed,  the  Esthonians 
say  it  is  being  eaten,  and  I  doubt  whether 
the  one  expression  is  more  fully  realised 
by  the  speakers  than  the  other.  After 
a  time,  no  doubt,  the  question  will  arise. 
Who  then  eats  the  moon  ?  and  no  grand¬ 
mother  would  be  at  a  loss  to  say,  as  the 
Guaranis  say,  that  a  jaguar  or  a  great 
dog  tries  to  swallow  the  moon,  or,  as  the 
savages  of  Nootka  Sound  say,  that  a 
great  codfish  tiies  to  devour  it.  All  this 


is  nothing  but  a  survival  in  language,  or 
an  artificial  restoration  of  suspended 
animation.  Every  one  of  these  expres¬ 
sions  was  intelligible  in  the  beginning. 
It  became  less  and  less  intelligible  with 
the  progress  of  language,  and  it  pro¬ 
voked  at  last  such  ex interpretations 
as  we  meet  with  in  the  myths  and  legends 
of  all  peoples,  whether  ancient  or  mod¬ 
ern.  Whether  the  German  story  of  the 
Wolf  and  the  Kid  or  that  of  Red  Riding 
Hood  had  the  same  origin  as  the  Greek 
Myth  of  Kronos  and  his  offspring,  is  a 
question  which,  in  the  absence  of  any 
proper  names  in  the  German  story,  I 
should  rather  decline  to  answer,  nor  do 
I  think  that  the  legend  of  Jonah  being 
swallowed  by  a  whale  can  be  fully  ex¬ 
plained  by  being  referred  to  the  large 
class  of  swallow  myths.  Hut  the  idea 
that  men  and  beasts  could  be  swallowed 
and  disgorged  at  ease,  which  crops  up 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  seems  to  me 
to  admit  of  a  very  easy  explanation, 
namely,  that  the  verbs  “  to  swallow” 
and  ”  to  eat  ”  can  be  used  in  a  general 
and  metaphorical  sense.  In  Hindus¬ 
tani  ”  to  eat  ”  has  become  so  faded  that 
it  can  be  used  almost  as  an  auxiliary 
verb,  so  that  ”  to  eat  a  beating”  means 
there  no  more  than  “  to  be  flogged.” 

And  as  there  are  survivals  in  language, 
so  there  are  survivals  in  customs.  Of 
customs,  too,  1  hold,  as  of  words,  that 
originally  they  were  intelligible,  but  that 
after  a  time  they  were  often  repeated 
thoughtlessly,  and  thus  became  what  we 
call  fashions,  and  what  among  other 
nations  we  often  qualify  as  superstitions 
or  savage  customs.  What  is  commonly 
called  a  fetish  admits,  I  believe,  in  every 
case  of  some  explanation.  Some  stones 
have  medicinal  powers,  and  if  a  jade 
stone  {hijada)  was  originally  believed, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  cure  liver 
complaints,  need  we  wonder  if  in  the 
next  generation  the  same  stone  was 
trusted  to  cure  fever,  and,  in  the  end,  to 
remove  any  complaint,  or  to  guard 
against  any  danger  ?  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
gives  us  a  most  instructive  instance  in 
his  charming  work  on  Custom  and  Myth 
(p.  230). 

A  friend  of  mine  (he  writes),  Mr.  J.  J.  Atkin¬ 
son,  who  has  for  many  years  studied  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  people  of  New  Caledonia,  asked  a 
native  why  he  treasured  a  certain  fetish- stone. 
The  man  replied  that  in  one  of  the  vigils  which 
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are  practised  beside  the  corpses  of  deceased 
friends  he  saw  a  lizard.  The  lizard  is  a  totem, 
a  worshipful  animal,  in  New  Caledonia.  The 
native  put  out  his  hand  to  touch  it.  when  it  dis¬ 
appeared  and  left  a  stone  in  its  place.  This 
stone  he  therefore  held  sacred  in  the  highest 
degree. 

Who  could  have  guessed  the  reason 
why,  unless  the  native  had  still  remem* 
bered  it  ?  And  how  are  his  children  or 
grandchildren  to  know,  among  whom, 
no  doubt,  the  stone  will  survive  long 
after  the  reason  of  its  sacredness  has 
been  forgotten  ? 

But  though  the  principle  of  explaining 
what  is  unintelligible  in  myths  and  cus¬ 
toms  as  a  survival  of  what  was  once  intel* 
ligible  has  solved  many  riddles,  it  has  not 
solved  all,  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
when  a  story  has  once  become  miracu¬ 
lous,  and  a  custom  purely  unmeaning, 
the  people  themselves,  who  believe  and 
practise  these  irrational  things,  do  not 
wish  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  their 
rational  meaning.  Here  then,  where 
the  antecedents  of  myths  and  customs 
are  beyond  our  reach,  we  must  trust  to 
those  world-wide  parallels  which,  though 
they  are  not  always  convincing,  possess 
nevertheless  a  strong  persuasive  power. 
Here  is  the  true  domain  of  ethno- 
psychological  mythology,  which  starts 
with  the  conviction  that  if  nations, 
widely  separated  in  space  and  time, 
agree  in  myths  or  customs  which  to  us 
seem  irrational,  we  ought  to  feel  con¬ 
vinced  that  originally  there  was  some¬ 
thing  rational  and  truly  human  in  them. 
This  is,  as  yet,  a  postulate  only,  but 
it  is  a  postulate  which,  I  feel  convinced, 
will  receive  from  year  to  year  a  more 
encouraging  response. 

Let  us  take  one  point  only.  How 
often  have  we  felt  incredulous  when,  in 
tracing  Greek,  Roman,  and  Vedic  myths 
back  to  their  original  source,  we  always 
found  that  they  applied  to  the  sun  in 
his  ever-varying  aspects  !  It  seemed  al¬ 
most  disheartening  to  say  again  and 
again,  “  This  is  another  solar  myth, 
this  is  another  story  of  the  dawn  !”  But 
when  we  follow  the  advice  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  ethnological  school  of  com¬ 
parative  mythology,  when  we  explore 
the  folk-lore  of  Hottentots,  Ked-Indians, 
Mexicans,  Samoyedes,  and  Andaman 
Islanders,  and  find  every  where  the  same 
story,  the  same  worship  of  the  sun, 
myths  of  the  sun,  legends  of  the  sun. 


riddles  of  the  sun,  we  begin  to  reflect 
and  to  take  courage,  and  we  are  at  all 
events  less  surprised  at  the  fact  that  the 
sun  should  have  seemed  so  very  prom¬ 
inent  a  subject  of  early  thought  among 
the  inhabitants  of  India  and  Greece 
also,  VVe,  with  our  modern  ways  of 
life,  are  not  aware  how  everything  we 
think  or  speak  or  do  is  dependent  on 
the  sun,  and  it  is  only  the  true  man  of 
science  who,  by  the  latest  discoveries, 
has  been  brought  back  to  that  full  con¬ 
viction  of  his  solar  dependence  which 
the  son  of  nature  had  never  lost.  When 
a  Jesuit  missionary  preached  to  the 
Moluches,  they  replied  :  “Till  this  hour 
we  never  Knew  nor  acknowledged  any¬ 
thing  greater  than  the  sun.’  *  The 
Shawnees  in  North  America  used  the 
same  argument,  namely,  that  the  sun 
animates  everything,  and  therefore  must 
be  the  master  of  life,  or  the  Great 
Spirit.”  t 

■  Two  hundred  years  ago  Scheffer  in 
his  Calum  Poeticum  (Prag,  1646,  p.  33) 
had  arrived  at  a  conclusion  which  at  the 
time  was  received  with  great  scepticism, 
but  which  modern  researches  have 
tended  more  and  more  to  confirm,  viz.  ; 
Omnis  gentilium  deus  est  solus  sol,  pro  di- 
rersd  operatione  sud  acceptus,  iKg.  ut  in 
aurd  operans  est  Jupiter,  ut  inaqud  Nep~ 
tunus,  ut  in  subterraneis  Pluto,  et  sic  de 
aliis.”  It  was  at  that  time  argued  by 
others  that  the  worship  of  the  sun  re¬ 
quired  already  a  certain  advance  in  ab¬ 
stract  thought,  but  Bastholm,  the  great¬ 
est  authority  on  anthropology  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  our  century  (1740-1819),  re¬ 
futed  this  opinion  by  appealing  to  the 
case  of  the  Andaman  islanders,  the  low¬ 
est  of  savages,  who,  as  he  had  been  in¬ 
formed,  worship  nevertheless  sun,  moon, 
spirits  of  forests,  water,  mountains, 
and  storms. 

That  all  nations,  without  any  excep¬ 
tion,  originally  worshipped  the  sun, 
would,  no  doubt,  be  far  too  sweeping 
an  assertion.  Bastholm  himself  (iv. 
169  seq.)  mentions  tribes  who  worship 
the  moon  without  worshipping  the  sun, 
though  there  are  few,  if  any,  who  wor¬ 
ship  the  sun  without  worshipping  the 
moon.t  Still,  if  ethnological  researches 

*  Dobrizhoffer,  Abipones.  ii.  8g. 

Sagard,  Hist,  du  Canada,  p.  490. 

Miss  A.  Swanwick,  j^schylus  Translated, 
introd.  p.  xxxvii. 
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prove  anything,  they  prove  that  Heliol' 
atry,  not  of  course  in  the  sense  of  a  wor¬ 
ship  paid  to  a  ball  of  fire,  but  as  a  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  supernatural  character 
of  the  sun  as  the  source  of  light, 
warmth,  and  life,  is  the  most  widely 
spread  form  of  early  faith,  meeting  us  at 
the  Equator  as  well  as  near  the  Pole, 
among  the  Indians  of  the  West  as  well 
as  among  the  Indians  of  the  East,  and 
therefore  not  so  entirely  strange,  as 
classical  scholars  imagine,  when  it  greets 
us  again  and  again  from  behind  the  thin 
veil  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology 
also. 

I  pleaded  as  yet  somewhat  hesitatingly 
for  this  truth  in  my  Hibbert  Lectures  of 
1875,  but  ethnological  research  has  since 
that  time  made  such  rapid  progress  that 
the  solar  theory  is  no  longer  a  theory, 
but  has  now  become  a  generally  recog¬ 
nised  fact. 

Nor  have  scholars  been  slow  to  profit 
by  this.  Each  successive  volume  of  the 
Hibbert  Lectures,  entrusted  to  the  best 
scholars  that  could  be  found  in  each 
special  branch  of  comparative  theology, 
has  brought  the  most  unexpected  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  decided  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  solar  theory. 

Mr.  Le  Page  Renouf’s  volume  on  the 
Religion  of  Egypt  is  one  of  the  most 
deeply  interesting  books  on  religion  and 
mythology  that  I  know  of.  After  dwell¬ 
ing  on  the  bewildering  mass  of  Egyptian 
gods,  if  gods  they  are  to  be  called,  he 
shows  how  that  mass  can  be  simplified 
and  reduced  to  some  kind  of  order,  till 
at  last  the  whole  mythology  of  Egypt 
seems  to  turn  upon  the  histories  of  Rd 
and  Osiris,  and  even  these  are  recognised 
as  mere  personifications  of  the  attributes, 
characters,  and  offices  of  one  supreme 
god.  This,  at  least,  fs  the  decided 
opinion,  not  only  of  Mr.  Le  Page  Re- 
nouf,  but  likewise  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Egyptian  scholars,  the  late  Vicomte 
de  Roug^,  who  expressed  his  conviction 
that,  so  far  as  the  monuments  allow  us 
to  judge,  the  most  ancient  form  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  Egypt  was  pure  monotheism, 
and  that  this  in  course  of  time  devel¬ 
oped  into  the  most  extravagant  polythe¬ 
ism.  Mr.  Le  Page  Renouf  strongly 
supports  the  same  opinion,  that  the  sub- 
limer  portions  of  Egyptian  religion  are 
demonstrably  the  most  ancient,  but  he 
believef  that  the  doctrine  of  one  god 


and  that  of  many  gods  were  taught  by 
the  same  men,  and  that  no  inconsistency 
between  the  two  doctrines  was  thought 
of.  And  when  he  proceeds  to  analyse 
what  we  should  call  the  religious  mythol¬ 
ogy  of  ancient  Egypt,  he  finds  that  al¬ 
most  every  atom  of  it  is  solar. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  from  Egypt  to 
Mexico  and  Peru — a  journey  to  another 
planet,  as  M.  Reville  truly  calls  it — we 
find  in  the  New  World  what  we  found 
in  the  Old,  behind  a  bewildering  mass 
of  deities,*  the  Sun  as  the  hidden  life  of 
all  religion  and  of  all  mythology. 

There  is  no  trace,  it  is  true,  of  an 
original  monotheism,  preceding,  as 
in  Egypt,  the  actual  polytheism  of  the 
people. 

But  one  of  the  fundamental  traits  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  American  religion  (I  quote  from  M. 
ville’s  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  35)  is  the  pre-emi¬ 
nence  of  the  sun,  regarded  as  a  personal  and 
animated  being,  over  all  other  divinities.  The 
sun  was  generally  associated  with  the  moon, 
as  his  spouse,  and  they  were  called  Grand¬ 
father  and  Ctandmother.  .  .  .  Often  the  sun 
is  represented  as  having  a  child,  who  is  no 
other  than  a  double  of  himself,  but  conceived 
in  human  form  as  the  civiliser,  legislator,  and 
conqueror,  bearing  divers  names  according  to 
the  peoples  whose  hero-god  and  first  king  he  is 
represented  as  being. 

M.  Reville  sums  up  the  charactenslic 
features  of  the  Central  American  religion 
in  almost  the  same  words  in  which  .Mr. 
Le  Page  Renouf  traced  the  fundamental 
outline  of  the  Egyptian  religion  : — 

The  only  notable  difference  (he  says)  between 
the  polytheism  of  the  ancient  woild  and  that 
of  Central  America  is,  that  the  god  of  heaven, 
Dyaus,  Varuna,  Zeus,  Ahura  Mazda,  or,  in 
China,  Tien,  does  not  occupy  the  same  prom¬ 
inent  place  in  the  American  mythology  that  he 
takes  in  its  European  and  Asiatic  counterparts. 
For  the  rest  the  processes  of  the  human  spirit 
are  absolutely  identical  in  the  two  continents. 
In  both  alike  it  is  the  phenomena  of  nature,  re¬ 
garded  as  animated  and  conscious,  that  wake 
and  stimulate  the  religious  sentiment,  and  be¬ 
come  the  objects  of  the  adoration  of  man.  At 
the  same  time,  and  in  virtue  of  the  same  pro¬ 
cess  of  internal  logic,  these  personified  beings 
come  to  be  regarded  more  and  more  as  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  nature  superior  in  power  indeed, 
but  in  all  other  respects  closely  conforming,  to 
that  of  men.  If  nature-worship,  with  the  ani¬ 
mism  that  it  engenders,  shapes  the  first  law  to 
which  natural  religion  submits  in  the  human 
race,  anthropomorphism  furnishes  the  second, 
disengaging  itself  ever  more  and  more  com¬ 
pletely  from  the  zodmorphism  which  g-nerally 
occurs  as  an  intermediary.  This  is  so  every¬ 
where. 


*  Reville,  l.e.  p.  71. 
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And  as  in  Mexico,  so  i  Peru  the 
religion  and  mythology  of  th  Incas  were 
solar.  The  Incas  claimed  d.rect  descent 
from  the  sun,  and,  to  quote  once  more 
M.  R6ville’s  words  : — 

The  sun  has  never  been  worshipped  more 
directly  or  with  more  devotion  than  in  Peru. 

It  was  he  whom  the  Peruvians  regarded  as 
sovereign-lord  of  the  world,  king  of  heaven  and 
earth.  His  Peruvian  name  was  /m/i — light. 
The  villages  were  usually  built  so  as  to  look 
eastward,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants  might 
salute  the  supreme  god  as  soon  as  he  appeared 
in  the  morning.  .  .  .  The  great  periodic  fetes 
of  the  year,  the  imperial  and  national  festivals 
in  which  every  one  took  part,  were  those  held 
in  honor  of  the  sun. 

As  the  sun  must  have  a  wife,  the 
moon  was  naturally  chosen  for  that 
honor  in  Peru,  Mama  Quilla  ;  and  when 
once  these  great  phenomena  of  nature 
had  been  deified,  other  natural  'events, 
rain,  storm,  thunder,  and  lightning,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  current  of  thought. 
Like  the  Mexicans  who  worshipped  a 
storm-god  Tlaloc,  the  Peruvians  had 
their  god  of  rain,  Viracocha*  and  like¬ 
wise  gods  of  fire,  of  the  rainbow,  of 
thunder,  &c.  “  In  tropical  countries,” 

thus  M.  Reville  sums  up,f  “at  once 
warm  and  fertile,  it  is  the  sun  that  reigns 
supreme,  though  not  without  leaving  a 
very  exalted  place  to  other  phenomena, 
such  as  wind,  rain,  .vegetation,  and  so 
on,  personified  as  so  many  special 
deities.” 

But  is  this  true  in  tropical  countries 
only  ?  I  doubt  it.  It  may  be  that  in 
the  extreme  polar  regions  the  moon  is 
considered  of  more  importance  than  the 
sun,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Eski¬ 
mos  and  some  Athapascan  tribes,  of 
whom  we  know  very  little,  the  Red  Race 
everywhere  seems  to  have  worshipped  as 
their  highest  deity  “  an  impersonation 
of  Light,  a  hero  of  the  Dawn  Dr. 
Brinton’s  work.  On  the  Myths  of  the 
New  Worlds  is  a  rich  mine  for  studying 
the  earliest  thoughts  of  the  North  Am¬ 
erican  tribes,  both  in  religion  and  my¬ 
thology.  It  is  an  excellent  book,  and 
would  have  been  more  excellent  still  if 
the  religious  and  mythological  ideas  of 
each  tribe  or  each  group  of  tribes  had 
been  kept  more  distinct.  Still  his  sum¬ 
maries  are  useful,  and  as  trustworthy  as 
summaries  can  be.  and  it  must  be  quite 
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clear  to  every  reader  of  his  book  that  its 
author  approached  the  subject  without 
any  preconceived  ideas.  As  he  had 
evidently  seen  very  little  of  what  I  had 
written  on  solar  myths,  I  have  the  less 
hesitation  in  quoting  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  himself  arrived  after  a  careful 
analysis  of  American  folk-lore  : — 

When  the  day  begins  (he  says)  •  the  man 
wakes  from  his  slumbers,  faces  the  morning 
sun,  and  prays.  The  east  is  before  him  ;  by  it 
he  learns  all  other  directions.  It  is  to  him 
what  the  north  is  to  the  needle  ;  with  reference 
to  it  he  assigns  in  his  own  mind  the  position 
of  the  three  other  cardinal  points.  There  is 
the  starting-place  of  the  celestial  fires,  the 
home  of  the  sun,  the  womb  of  the  morning. 
It  represents  in  space  the  beginninsr  of  things 
in  time,  and  as  the  bright  and  glorious  crea¬ 
tures  of  the  sky  come  forth  thence,  man  con¬ 
ceives  that  his  ancestors  also  in  remote  ages 
wandered  from  the  orient.  There,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  in  both  the  old  and  new 
world  was  the  cradle  of  the  race  ;  there  in 
Aztec  legend  was  the  fabled  land  of  Tapallan, 
and  the  wind  from  the  east  was  called  the 
wind  of  Paradise— Tlalocavitl. 

From  this  direction  came,  according  to  the 
almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
those  hero-gods  who  taught  them  arts  and  re¬ 
ligion  ;  thither  they  returned,  and  from  thence 
they  would  again  appear  to  resume  their  orig¬ 
inal  sway.  As  the  dawn  brings  light,  and  with 
light  are  associated  in  every  human  mind 
the  idea  of  knowledge,  safety,  protection,  ma¬ 
jesty,  divinity,  as  it  dispels  the  spectres  of 
night,  as  it  defines  the  cardinal  points,  and 
brings  forth  the  sun  and  the  day,  it  occupied 
the  primitive  mind  to  an  extent  that  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  magnified  beyond  the  truth.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  central  figure  in  most  natural  relig¬ 
ions. 

The  west,  as  the  grave  of  the  heavenly  lu¬ 
minaries,  or  rather  as  their  goal  and  place  of 
repose,  brings  with  it  thoughts  of  sleep,  of 
death,  of  tranquillity,  of  rest  from  labor. 
When  the  evenings  of  his  days  was  come,  when 
his  course  was  run,  and  man  had  sunk  from 
sight,  he  was  supposed  to  follow  the  sun  and 
find  some  spot  of  repose  for  his  tired  soul  in 
the  distant  west.  There,  with  general  con¬ 
sent,  the  tribes  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
supposed  the  happy  hunting  grounds  ;  there, 
taught  by  the  same  analogy,  the  ancient  Ary¬ 
ans  placed  the  Nirriti — the  exodus,  the  land  of 
the  dead.  “  The  old  notion  among  us,”  said, 
on  one  occasion,  a  distinguished  chief  of  the 
Creek  nation,  "is  that  when  we  die  the  spirit 
goes  the  way  the  sun  goes,  to  the  west,  and 
then  joins  its  family  and  friends  whn  went 
before  it.” 

Wben  copying  these  lines,  I  felt  almost 
as  if  copying  what  I  had  written  myself, 
and  it  is  therefore  all  the  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  me  to  know  what  I  had  written 
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prove  anything,  they  prove  that  Heliol- 
atry,  not  of  course  in  the  sense  of  a  wor¬ 
ship  paid  to  a  ball  of  fire,  but  as  a  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  supernatural  character 
of  the  sun  as  the  source  of  light, 
warmth,  and  life,  is  the  most  widely 
spread  form  of  early  faith,  meeting  us  at 
the  Equator  as  well  as  near  the  Pole, 
among  the  Indians  of  the  West  as  well 
as  among  the  Indians  of  the  East,  and 
therefore  not  so  entirely  strange,  as 
classical  scholars  imagine,  when  it  greets 
us  again  and  again  from  behind  the  thin 
veil  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology 
also. 

I  pleaded  as  yet  somewhat  hesitatingly 
for  this  truth  in  my  Hibbert  Lectures  of 
1875,  but  ethnological  research  has  since 
that  time  made  such  rapid  progress  that 
the  solar  theory  is  no  longer  a  theory, 
but  has  now  become  a  generally  recog¬ 
nised  fact. 

Nor  have  scholars  been  slow  to  profit 
by  this.  Each  successive  volume  of  the 
Hibbert  Lectures,  entrusted  to  the  best 
scholars  that  could  be  found  in  each 
special  branch  of  comparative  theology, 
has  brought  the  most  unexpected  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  decided  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  solar  theory. 

Mr.  Le  Page  Renouf’s  volume  on  the 
Religion  of  Egypt  is  one  of  the  most 
deeply  interesting  books  on  religion  and 
mythology  that  I  know  of.  After  dwell¬ 
ing  on  the  bewildering  mass  of  Egyptian 
gods,  if  gods  they  are  to  be  called,  he 
shows  how  that  mass  can  be  simplified 
and  reduced  to  some  kind  of  order,  till 
at  last  the  whole  mythology  of  Egypt 
seems  to  turn  upon  the  histories  of  Rd 
and  Osiris,  and  even  these  are  recognised 
as  mere  personifications  of  the  attributes, 
characters,  and  offices  of  one  supreme 
god.  This,  at  least,  fs  the  decided 
opinion,  not  only  of  Mr.  Le  Page  Re- 
nouf,  but  likewise  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Egyptian  scholars,  the  late  Vicomte 
de  Roug^,  who  expressed  his  conviction 
that,  so  far  as  the  monuments  allow  us 
to  judge,  the  most  ancient  form  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  Egypt  was  pure  monotheism, 
and  that  this  in  course  of  time  devel¬ 
oped  into  the  most  extravagant  polythe¬ 
ism.  Mr.  Le  Page  Renouf  strongly 
supports  the  same  opinion,  that  the  sub- 
limer  portions  of  Egyptian  religion  are 
demonstrably  the  most  ancient,  but  he 
believef  that  the  doctrine  of  one  god 


and  that  of  many  gods  were  taught  by 
the  same  men,  and  that  no  inconsistency 
between  the  two  doctrines  was  thought 
of.  And  when  he  proceeds  to  analyse 
what  we  should  call  the  religious  mythol¬ 
ogy  of  ancient  Egypt,  he  finds  that  al¬ 
most  every  atom  of  it  is  solar. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  from  Egypt  to 
Mexico  and  Peru — a  journey  to  another 
planet,  as  M.  R^ville  truly  calls  it — we 
find  in  the  New  World  what  we  found 
in  the  Old,  behind  a  bewildering  mass 
of  deities,*  the  Sun  as  the  hidden  life  of 
all  religion  and  of  all  mythology. 

There  is  no  trace,  it  is  true,  of  an 
original  monotheism,  preceding,  as 
in  Egypt,  the  actual  polytheism  of  the 
people. 

But  one  of  the  fundamental  traits  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  American  religion  (I  quote  from  M.  R6- 
ville’s  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  35)  is  the  pre-emi¬ 
nence  of  the  sun,  regarded  as  a  personal  and 
animated  being,  over  all  other  divinities.  The 
sun  was  generally  associated  with  the  moon, 
as  his  spouse,  and  they  were  called  Grand- 
father  and  Gtandmother,  .  .  .  Often  the  sun 
is  represented  as  having  a  child,  who  is  no 
other  than  a  double  of  himself,  but  conceived 
in  human  form  as  the  civiliser,  legislator,  and 
conqueror,  bearing  divers  names  according  to 
the  peoples  whose  hero-god  and  first  king  he  is 
represented  as  being. 

M.  R^ville  sums  up  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Central  American  religion 
in  almost  the  same  words  in  which  Mr. 
Le  Page  Renouf  traced  the  fundamental 
outline  of  the  Egyptian  religion  : — 

The  only  notable  difference  (he  says)  between 
the  polytheism  of  the  ancient  wot  Id  and  that 
of  Central  America  is,  that  the  god  of  heaven, 
Dyaus,  Varuna,  Zeus,  Ahura  Mazda,  or,  in 
China,  Tien,  does  not  occupy  the  same  prom¬ 
inent  place  in  the  American  mythology  that  he 
takes  in  its  European  and  Asiatic  counterparts. 
For  the  rest  the  processes  of  the  human  spirit 
are  absolutely  identical  in  the  two  continents. 
In  both  alike  it  is  the  phenomena  of  nature,  re¬ 
garded  as  animated  and  conscious,  that  wake 
and  stimulate  the  religious  sentiment,  and  be¬ 
come  the  objects  of  the  adoration  of  man.  At 
the  same  time,  and  in  virtue  of  the  same  pro¬ 
cess  of  internal  logic,  these  personified  beings 
come  to  be  regarded  more  and  more  as  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  nature  superior  in  power  indeed, 
but  in  all  other  respects  closely  conforming,  to 
that  of  men.  If  nature- worship,  with  the  ani¬ 
mism  that  it  engenders,  shapes  the  first  law  to 
which  natural  religion  submits  in  the  human 
race,  anthropomorphism  furnishes  the  second, 
disengaging  itself  ever  more  and  more  com¬ 
pletely  from  the  zobmorphism  which  g  -nerally 
occurs  as  an  intermediary.  This  is  so  every¬ 
where. 
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And  as  in  Mexico,  so  f  Peru  the 
religion  and  mythology  of  th  Incas  were 
solar.  The  Incas  claimed  d.rect  descent 
from  the  sun,  and,  to  quote  once  more 
M.  R6ville’s  words  : — 

The  sun  has  never  been  worshipped  more 
directly  or  with  more  devotion  than  in  Peru. 
It  was  he  whom  the  Peruvians  regarded  as 
sovereign-lord  of  the  world,  king  of  heaven  and 
earth.  His  Peruvian  name  was  Inti — light. 
The  villages  were  usually  built  so  as  to  look 
eastward,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants  might 
salute  the  supreme  god  as  soon  as  he  appeared 
in  the  morning.  .  .  .  The  great  periodic  fetes 
of  the  year,  the  imperial  and  national  festivals 
in  which  every  one  took  part,  were  those  held 
in  honor  of  the  sun. 

As  the  sun  must  have  a  wife,  the 
moon  was  naturally  chosen  for  that 
honor  in  Peru,  Mama  Qui/la  ;  and  when 
once  these  great  phenomena  of  nature 
had  been  deihed,  other  natural  [events, 
rain,  storm,  thunder,  and  lightning,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  current  of  thought. 
Like  the  Mexicans  who  worshipped  a 
storm-god  Tlaloc,  the  Peruvians  had 
their  god  of  rain,  Viracocha*  and  like¬ 
wise  gods  of  Are,  of  the  rainbow,  of 
thunder,  &c.  “  In  tropical  countries,” 

thus  M.  Reville  sums  up,f  “at  once 
warm  and  fertile,  it  is  the  sun  that  reigns 
supreme,  though  not  without  leaving  a 
very  exalted  place  to  other  phenomena, 
such  as  wind,  rain,  .vegetation,  and  so 
on,  personified  as  so  many  special 
deities.” 

But  is  this  true  in  tropical  countries 
only  ?  I  doubt  it.  It  may  be  that  in 
the  extreme  polar  regions  the  moon  is 
considered  of  more  importance  than  the 
sun,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Eski¬ 
mos  and  some  Athapascan  tribes,  of 
whom  we  know  very  little,  the  Red  Race 
everywhere  seems  to  have  worshipped  as 
their  highest  deity  "  an  impersonation 
of  Light,  a  hero  of  the  Dawn  "J  Dr. 
Brinton’s  work.  On  the  Myths  of  the 
New  World,  is  a  rich  mine  for  studying 
the  earliest  thoughts  of  the  North  Am¬ 
erican  tribes,  both  in  religion  and  my¬ 
thology.  It  is  an  excellent  book,  and 
would  have  been  more  excellent  still  if 
the  religious  and  mythological  ideas  of 
each  tribe  or  each  group  of  tribes  had 
been  kept  more  distinct.  Still  his  sum¬ 
maries  are  useful,  and  as  trustworthy  as 
summaries  can  be,  and  it  must  be  quite 
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clear  to  every  reader  of  his  book  that  its 
author  approached  the  subject  without 
any  preconceived  ideas.  As  he  had 
evidently  seen  very  little  of  what  I  had 
written  on  solar  myths,  I  have  the  less 
hesitation  in  quoting  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  himself  arrived  after  a  careful 
analysis  of  American  folk-lore  : — 

When  the  day  begins  (he  says)*  the  man 
wakes  from  his  slumbers,  faces  the  morning 
sun,  and  prays.  The  east  is  before  him  ;  by  it 
he  learns  all  other  directions.  It  is  to  him 
what  the  north  is  to  the  needle  ;  with  reference 
to  it  he  assigns  in  his  own  mind  the  position 
of  the  three  other  cardinal  points.  There  is 
the  starting-place  of  the  celestial  fires,  the 
home  of  the  sun,  the  womb  of  the  morning. 
It  represents  in  space  the  beginninir  of  things 
in  time,  and  as  the  bright  and  glorious  crea¬ 
tures  of  the  sky  come  forth  thence,  man  con¬ 
ceives  that  his  ancestors  also  in  remote  ages 
wandered  from  the  orient.  There,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  in  both  the  old  and  new 
world  was  the  cradle  of  the  race  ;  there  in 
Aztec  legend  was  the  fabled  land  of  Tapallan, 
and  the  wind  from  the  east  was  called  the 
wind  of  Paradise— Tlalocavitl. 

From  this  direction  came,  according  to  the 
almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
those  hero-gods  who  taught  them  arts  and  re¬ 
ligion  ;  thither  they  returned,  and  from  thence 
they  would  again  appear  to  resume  their  orig¬ 
inal  sway.  As  the  dawn  brings  light,  and  with 
light  are  associated  in  every  human  mind 
the  idea  of  knowledge,  safety,  protection,  ma¬ 
jesty,  divinity,  as  it  dispels  the  spectres  of 
night,  as  it  defines  the  cardinal  points,  and 
brings  forth  the  sun  and  the  day,  it  occupied 
the  primitive  mind  to  an  extent  that  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  magnified  beyond  the  truth.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  central  figure  in  most  natural  relig¬ 
ions. 

The  west,  as  the  grave  of  the  heavenly  lu¬ 
minaries,  or  rather  as  their  goal  and  place  of 
repose,  brings  with  it  thoughts  of  sleep,  of 
death,  of  tranquillity,  of  rest  from  labor. 
When  the  evenings  of  his  days  was  come,  when 
his  course  was  run,  and  man  had  sunk  from 
sight,  he  was  supposed  to  follow  the  sun  and 
find  some  spot  of  repose  for  his  tired  soul  in 
the  distant  west.  There,  with  general  con¬ 
sent,  the  tribes  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
supposed  the  happy  hunting  grounds  ;  there, 
taught  by  the  same  analogy,  the  ancient  Ary¬ 
ans  placed  the  Nirriti — the  exodus,  the  land  of 
the  dead.  “  The  old  notion  among  us,”  said, 
on  one  occasion,  a  distinguished  chief  of  the 
Creek  nation,  “is  that  when  we  die  the  spirit 
goes  the  way  the  sun  goes,  to  the  west,  and 
then  joins  its  family  and  friends  who  went 
before  it.” 

When  copying  these  lines,  I  felt  almost 
as  if  copying  what  I  had  written  myself, 
and  it  is  therefore  all  the  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  me  to  know  what  I  had  written 
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on  this  subject  could  in  no  way  have  in¬ 
fluenced  the  conclusions  of  this  eminent 
American  writer. 

Still  more  instructive,  however,  and 
I  might  almost  say  startling,  are  Dr. 
Brinton’s  discoveries  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  popular  legends  of  America.*  Most 
American  tribes  have  legends  of  certain 
heroes  who  taught  them  what  they  knew, 
the  tillage  of  the  soil,  the  properties  of 
plants,  the  art  of  picture-writing,  the 
secrets  of  magic,  who  founded  their  in¬ 
stitutions,  established  their  religions, 
who  governed  them  long  with  glory 
abroad  and  peace  at  home,  and  Anally 
did  not  die,  but  vanished  mysteriously, 
and  are  often  believed  to  return  once 
more  as  the  deliverers  of  their  people. 
We  know  that  such  heroes,  like  Arthur, 
Theseus,  Romulus,  Charlemagne,  Fred¬ 
erick  Barbarossa,  and  others,  even 
though  they  have  an  historical  reality, 
have  often  gathered  round  themselves 
the  glories  of  solar  mythology.  We  find 
the  same  in  America,  and  often  under 
very  strange  disguises.  “  From  the 
remotest  wilds  of  the  northwest  to  the 
coast  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the  southern 
boundaries  of  Carolina  to  the  cheerless 
swamps  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  the  Algonkins 
were  never  tired  of  gathering  around  the 
winter  fire  and  repeating  the  story  of 
Manibozho  or  Michabo,  the  “  Great 
Hare.”  He  was  their  common  ancestor, 
and  the  clan  or  totem  which  bore  his 
name  was  looked  up  to  with  peculiar 
respect.  In  many  stories  he  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  Reinecke  Fox,  delighting  in 
practical  jokes  and  abusing  his  super¬ 
human  powers  for  selfish  and  ignoble 
ends  ;  they  are  stories  such  as  we  are 
familiar  with  from  Uncle  Remus’s 
Stories  of  Brer  Rabbit  and  Brer  Fox, 
which  are,  however,  of  negro  origin. 
But  in  the  solemn  mysteries  of  their  re¬ 
ligion  that  self-same  hare  is  the  founder 
of  their  religion,  the  father,  guardian  of 
their  nation,  the  ruler  of  the  winds,  and 
even  the  maker  and  preserver  of  the 
world  and  the  creator  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  Under  the  name  of  the  ”  Great 
Hare,”  who  created  the  earth,  Michabo 
Ovisaketchekt  he  was  originally  the  high¬ 
est  divinity  of  the  Algonkins,  though  he 
appears  to  them  likewise  in  their  dreams 
as  a  mighty  hunter  of  old,  who  in  the 
moon  of  the  falling  leaf,  ere  he  com- 

*  /.  c.  p.  i6a 


poses  himself  to  his  winter’s  sleep,  fills 
his  great  pipe  and  takes  a  godlike  smoke. 
The  balmy  clouds  float  over  the  hills  and 
woodlands,  filling  the  air  with  the  haze 
of  the  ”  Indian  summer.”  His  real 
home  is  in  the  F2ast,  and  there  ”  at  the 
edge  of  the  earth,  where  the  sun  rises, 
on  the  shore  of  the  infinite  ocean  that 
surrounds  the  land,  he  has  his  house  and 
sends  the  luminaries  forth  on  their  daily 
journeys.” 

It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  all  this  is  a 
remnant  of  totemism,  one  of  those  many 
words  that  sound  so  grand,  and  mean  so 
little,  at  least  so  little  that  is  definite. 
Suppose  totemism  to  be  a  good  name  for 
a  belief  in  brute  ancestors,  do  we  not  ex¬ 
plain  ignotum  per  ignotius^  if  we  say  that 
the  Algonkins  believed  their  ancestor 
and  their  chief  deity  to  have  been  a  rab¬ 
bit  or  a  hare,  because  their  totem  or 
crest  was  a  hare  or  a  rabbit  ?  Why  was 
their  crest  a  hare  >  This  is  what  re¬ 
quires  an  explanation  quite  as  much  as 
why  their  supreme  deity  was  supposed 
to  be  a  hare.  Before  we  go  any  further, 
our  first  question  surely  ought  to  be, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Algonkin 
name  which  they  understand  as,  and 
which  we  translate  by,  the  “  Great  Hare 
or  Rabbit”  ? 

.  This  is  a  rule  which  applies  to  all 
mythological  research.  As  soon,  for 
instance,  as  we  know  that  the  Persian 
heroes  Jemshid  and  Feridun  were  origi¬ 
nally  the  Vedic  Yama  and  Traitana  in 
Sanskrit,  we  understand  many  of  the 
legends  which  are  told  of  them.  It 
sounds  strange,  no  doubt,  that  the 
supreme  deity  of  the  Hottentots  should 
be  called  Tstti  Goab,  and  should  be 
fabled  to  have  been  “  a  quack  doctor 
with  a  broken  knee.”  Tsui  Goab 
means  ”  broken  knee,”  and  the  modern 
Hottentots  know  no  other  meaning  of 
the  name.  Dr.  Hahn,  however,  the 
highest  authority  on  the  Hottentot  lan¬ 
guage,  has  shown  that  Goab  meant  not 
only  knee,  but  also  the  comer — he  who 
approaches — and  thatgoa-ra  means  “the 
day  dawns,  while  Tsu,  though  it  means 
sore,  meant  originally  bloody  or  red. 
Tsui  Goab,  therefore,  which  now  con¬ 
veys  the  meaning  of  broken  knee,  was 
originally  intended  as  a  name  of  the  red 
dawn  or  the  rising  sun.”* 

*  Max  MQller,  IntrodticHoH  to  the  Science  of 
Religion,  p.  273. 
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Now  let  us  hear  what  Dr.  Brin- 
ton  tells  us  about  the  Great  Hare. 
Michabo  stands  for  micho,  great,  and 
wabosy  hare.  But  wabos  is  derived 
from  a  root  which  means be  white,  and 
which  appears  in  Algonkin  wabi,  wape, 
wompiy  waubish,  oppai,  all  meaning 
white  ;  in  wapatiy  wapanehy  opahy  morn¬ 
ing  ;  in  wapa,  wanbutty  wanbama,  east  ; 
in  wapa,  wanbun,  dawn  ;  in  wampatty 
opparty  day  ;  and  in  oppungy  light.  In 
fact  we  have  in  this  root  the  Algonkin 
counterpart  of  the  Sanskrit  root  div  or 
DYU,  from  which  we  have  Dyaus,  diva, 
divya,  deva,  &c.  If,  then,  we  see  that 
the  “Great  Hare”  may  have  meant 
originally  the  great  Dyaus  or  Zeus,  the 
great  light,  or  the  great  white  one,*  do 
we  not  see  at  once  that  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  Aryans  and  Hottentots  has  hap¬ 
pened  also  to  the  Red  Indians,  and  that 
even  their  fireside  stories  are  often  rem¬ 
nants  of  “  solar  myths”? 

After  this  Dr.  Brinton  may  well  say 
that  all  the  ancient  and  authentic  myths 
concerning  the  Great  Hare  become  plain 
and  full  of  meaning.  They  divide  them¬ 
selves  into  two  distinct  cycles.  In  the 
one  Michabo  is  the  spirit  of  light  who 
dispels  the  darkness  ;  in  the  other,  as 
chief  of  the  cardinal  points,  he  is  the 
lord  of  the  winds,  prince  of  the  powers 
of  the  air,  whose  voice  is  the  thunder, 
whose  weapon  is  the  lightning,  the 
supreme  figure  in  the  encounter  of  the 
air-currents,  in  the  unending  conflict 
which  the  Dakotas  describe  as  waged  by 
the  waters  and  the  winds.  MichabOy 
giver  of  light  and  life,  creator  and  gov¬ 
ernor, is  no  apotheosis  of  a  prudent  chief¬ 
tain, f  still  less  the  fabrication  of  an  idle 
fancy  or  a  designing  priestcraft,  but  in 
origin,  deeds,  and  name  the  not  unworthy 
personification  of  the  purest  conceptions 
the  Red  Indians  possessed  concerning 

*  “  It  is  going  to  become  white”  meant  to 
the  Iroquois  that  the  dawn  was  about  to  ap¬ 
pear,  just  as  wanbigken,  “  it  is  white,”  did  to 
the  Abnakis.  The  Eskimos  say,  ”  kau  ma 
wok,”  it  is  white,  to  express  that  it  is  day¬ 
light.  (Brinton,  /.  e.  p.  170.)  Thus  we  read 
(R.  V.  iii.  I,  4)  “  JvetAm  ^^^wanum  arusham 
mahitvi,’’  Agni,  white  at  his  birth,  red  as  he 
grows.  And  the  Dawn  herself  is  railed  5vet- 
y&,  the  White,  alba,  t.  e.  aube. 

f  ”  This  theory  of  Euhemerus,  which  has 
been  repeatedly  applied  to  other  mythologies 
with  invariable  failure,  is  now  disowned  by 
every  distinguished  student  of  European  and 
Oriental  antiquity.”  (Brinton, /.  c.  p.  41.) 


the  Father  of  All.  To  Him  at  early 
dawn  the  Indian  stretched  forth  his 
hands  in  prayer  ;  and  to  the  sky  or  the 
sun,  as  his  home,  “  he  first  pointed  the 
pipe  in  his  ceremonies,  rites  often  mis¬ 
interpreted  by  travellers  as  indicative  of 
sun-worship.  ’ 

I  must  refer  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  this  matter  to  Dr.  Brinton’ s  book, 
where  he  shows  how  the  ancient  people 
had  a  kind  of  intuition  of  the  subtle  and 
marvellous  forces  of  the  sun  as  the 
universal  condition  of  life  (p.  173),  and 
how  their  concepts  of  light,  morning, 
dawn  and  east,  gradually  shaded  off  into 
glorious,  happy,  and  noble  (p.  175). 
There  are  legends  which  he  quotes  of  the 
cave  of  Pacari  Tampu,  the  lodgings  of 
the  dawn,  five  leagues  distinct  from 
Cuzco,  from  whence  the  mythical  civili- 
sers  of  Peru,  the  first  of  men,  emerged, 
and  where  Viracocha  himself,  their 
great  god.  is  supposed  to  dwell  (p.  227). 
The  old  myth  of  creation  centred  in 
America  as  elsewhere  in  the  White  One, 
the  Dawn,  the  White  Sacrificer  of  Blood 
(P-  *75)'  There  are  legends  also  of 
white  children  leading  a  white  life  be¬ 
yond  dawn,  which  might  be  matched  in 
many  F.uropean  legends  ;  nay,  it  was  a 
belief  in  the  return  of  these  white  beings 
that  led  the  Mexicans  to  that  fatal  illu¬ 
sion  that  the  Spaniards  were  to  be  the 
divine  deliverers  of  their  race.  The 
same  idea  seems  to  exist  or  to  have 
existed  in  Australia.  In  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia,  as  Mr.  Nicolay,  the  curator  of 
the  Colonial  Museum,  informs  us,  the 
natives  thought  that  “  the  first  European 
invaders  were  their  deceased  relations 
and  friends  returning  to  them  in  new 
forms  from  the  West,  to  which  their 
spirits  had  departed.”* 

Some  striking  confirmations  of  the  so- 
called  solar  theory  have  been  furnished 
by  Mr.  Tylor  in  his  Primitwe  Cvlturty 
and  his  evidence  seems  to  me  all  the 
more  valuable  because  no  one  would 
suspect  him  of  having  collected  from 
among  the  traditions  of  uncivilised 
nations  such  traditions  only  as  confirm 
the  theories  propounded  by  classical  or 
Vedic  scholars.  On  the  contrary,  like 
myself,  Mr.  Tylor  is  rather  an  unwilling 
witness  to  the  fact  that  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  ancient  mythology  is  solar, 

*  Colonial  Handbook,  p.  88. 
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and  by  no  means  inclined  to  recognise 
solar  heroes,  if  any  other  character  can 
possibly  be  recognised  in  them.  Still 
he  would  probably  agree  with  me  that 
when  the  Apache  Indian*  asked  the 
white  man,  **  Do  you  not  believe  that 
God,  this  sun  (que  Dios,  este  sol),  sees 
what  we  do,  and  punishes  us  when  it  is 
evil  ?”  he  gave  us  the  key  to  nearly  the 
whole  of  solar  mythology.  My  learned 
friend  quotes  himself  the  account  which 
Father  Brebeuf  has  left  to  us  of  the 
religious  sentiments  of  the  Hurons,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  gain  anywhere  a 
better  insight  into  the  secret  workings  of 
the  mind  among  those  who  believe  in  a 
solar  or  heavenly  god.  Father  Brebeuf 
describes  the  Hurons  as  addressing  them* 
selves  to  the  earth,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
dangerous  rocks,  but  above  all  to  heaven, 
believing  that  it  is  all  animated  and  some 
powerful  demon  dwells  therein.  He  de¬ 
scribes  them  as  speaking  directly  to 
heaven  by  its  personal  name,  Aronhiait. 
Then,  when  they  throw  tobacco  into 
the  fire  as  sacrifice,  if  it  is  heaven  they 
address,  they  say,  **  AronAiaie,  behold 
my  sacrifice ;  have  pity  on  me  ;  aid 
me."  They  have  recourse  to  heaven  in 
almost  all  their  necessities,  and  respect 
this  great  body  above  all  creatures,  re¬ 
marking  in  it  particularly  something 
divine.  They  imagine  in  the  sky  an 
Oki — i.£.  a  demon  or  power — which  rules 
the  seasons  of  the  year  and  controls  the 
winds  and  waves.  They  dread  its  anger, 
calling  it  to  witness  when  they  make 
some  important  promise  or  treaty,  say¬ 
ing,  "  Heaven  hears  what  we  do  this 
day,"  and  fearing  chastisement  should 
their  word  be  broken.  One  of  their  re¬ 
nowned  sorcerers  said,  "  Heaven  will 
be  angry  if  men  mock  him  ;  when  they 
cry  every  day  to  heaven  (Aronhiate)  yet 
give  him  nothing,  he  will  avenge  him¬ 
self."! 

I'he  same  broad  outline  of  a  belief  in 
solar  or  heavenly  powers  we  can  dis¬ 
cover  almost  everywhere,  and  Mr.  Tylor 
has  filled  hundreds  of  interesting  pages 
with  them.  I  know,  of  course,  as  well 
as  he  does,  that  no  facts  or  arguments 
will  ever  overcome  what  he  calls  the 
"  wanton  incredulity  "  of  certain  psy¬ 
chologists.  Nevertheless,  a  few  more 

*  Primitive  Cullure,  i.  262. 

f  Brebeuf,  Relat.  des  y/tuilet,  1636,  p.  toy. 
Tylor,  Prim.  Cult.  ii.  233. 


specimens  of  solar  myths  will  show  the 
unprejudiced  student  of  mythology  how 
much  side  light  is  thrown  on  classical 
customs  and  myths  by  the  customs  and 
myths,  if  not  of  primitive,  at  all  events 
of  modem  savages. 

In  the  folk-lore  of  the  New  Zealand¬ 
ers,*  which  has  been  so  carefully  col¬ 
lected  by  Sir  George  Grey,  Maui,  the 
great  solar  hero,  is  told  that,  after  his 
glorious  career,  when  returning  to  his 
father's  country,  he  would  be  overcome 
by  his  mighty  ancestress,  Hine-nui-te-po^ 
who  is  flashing,  and  as  it  were  opening 
and  shutting,  where  the  horizon  meets 
the  sky.  Maui,  however,  was  not  afraid, 
but  went  forth  to  see  "  whether  men  are 
to  die  or  live  for  ever."  His  father  was 
afraid  of  mischief,  because,  when  bap¬ 
tising  Maui,  he  had  made  some  mistake 
in  his  prayers.  Maui,  we  see,  was  vul¬ 
nerable,  just  like  Achilles,  Siegfried, 
and  other  solar  heroes.  Maui,  when 
evening  came,  went  to  the  dwelling  of 
Hitu-nui-te-po,  and  found  her  fast 
asleep.  He  then  crept  in  to  the  old 
woman,  charging  the  birds  not  to  laugh 
till  he  had  crept  out  again.  But  when 
he  was  in  up  to  the  waist,  the  little 
Tiwakawaka  bird  could  hold  its  laughter 
no  longer,  and  burst  out  with  its  merry 
note.  Then  Maui’s  ancestress  awoke, 
closed  on  him,  and  Maui  was  killed.  If 
Maui  had  escaped,  men  would  have  died 
no  more. 

Is  not  Mr.  Tylor  right  when  he  says 
that  it  requires  a  fair  share  of  wanton 
incredulity  not  to  accept  this  as  a  solar 
myth  ?  Still  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  would 
probably  reply  that  Maui  might  after  all 
have  been  a  private  gentleman,  and  that 
his  being  swallowed  by  his  grandmother 
only  proves  the  custom  of  cannibalism 
among  the  Maoris.  Fortunately,  enough 
is  known  of  the  Maori  language  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  read  in  Hine-nui-te'po  the 
"  Great-woman  Night,"  while  Mr.  Tylor 
has  ascertained  that  the  Tiwakawaka  is 
a  bird  that  sings  at  sunset. 

This  mythological  type  of  a  hero  who 
is  swallowed  up  by  his  own  parents  or 
liberated  again  from  this  unnatural 
grave,  can  be  traced  over  nearly  the 
whole  world.  It  is  always  either  the 
daily  sun  swallowed  by  the  night,  or  the 
annual  sun  swallowed  by  the  winter,  or 


*  Tylor,  /.  t.  vol.  i.  p.  30a. 
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occasionally  the  sun  covered  by  the  dark 
night  of  a  thunderstorm.  Mr.  Tylor 
has  no  hesitation  in  comparing  that 
peculiar  solar  hero  with  Ta  Ywa  of  the 
Karen  legend,  a  tiny  child  who  went  to 
the  sun  to  make  him  grow,  who  resisted 
all  the  attacks  of  the  sun  by  rain  and 
heat,  and  at  last  grew  till  he  had  touched 
the  sky.  He*next  went  forth  to  travel, 
but  was  swallowed  by  a  snake.  That 
snake,  however,  was  afterwards  ripped 
open,  and  Ta  Ywa  was  free  to  wander 
again.  This  myth  is  particularly  curious, 
because  we  see  in  it  the  sun  under  two 
aspects,  the  daily  sun  as  Ta  Ywa,  and 
the  permanent  or  divine  sun  as  a  higher 
and  independent  power. 

Maui  is  represented  also  as  the 
youngest  of  four  brothers,  all,  like  him¬ 
self,  called  Maui.  He  had  been  thrown 
into  the  sea  by  Taranga,  his  mother, 
and  rescued  by  his  ancestor  Tama-nui 
ki-ta-Rangi,  i.e.  Great  Man-in-heaven, 
who  took  him  up  to  his  house  and  hung 
him  in  the  roof.  One  night,  when  Ta¬ 
ranga  came  home,  she  took  Maui,  the 
child  of  her  old  age,  to  sleep  at  her  side. 
Then  Maui  perceived  that  every  morn¬ 
ing  his  mother  rose  at  dawn  and  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  house  in  a  moment  and 
did  not  return  till  nightfall.  So  one 
night  he  crept  out  and  stopped  every 
crevice  in  the  wooden  window  and  the 
doorway,  that  the  light  might  not  shine 
into  the  house,  and  Taranga  slept  on, 
though  thA  sun  had  risen  and  mounted 
into  the  heavens.  At  last  she  sprang  up 
and  fled  in  dismay.  Then  Maui  saw  her 
plunge  into  a  hole  in  the  ground  and 
disappear,  and  there  he  found  the  deep 
cavern  by  which  his  mother  was  wont  to 
go  down  below  the  earth  as  each  night 
departed. 

After  this,  Maui  himself  pays  a  visit 
to  his  ancestress  M^rirangawhenua,  at 
the  Western  Land’s  End.  where  the 
Maoris  believe  that  the  souls  descend 
into  the  subterranean  region  of  the  dead. 
She,  by  sniffing  at  him,  finds  out  that 
he  is  a  descendant  of  hers,  and  gives 
him  her  wondrous  jaw-bone,  with  which 
he  in  his  next  exploit  catches  Tama-nui- 
te-Ra,  i.e.  Great-Man-Sun,  wounds  him, 
and  makes  him  go  more  slowly. 

With  the  same  jaw-bone  Maui  next 
Ashes  up  New  Zealand,  still  called  Te- 
Ika-a-Maui,  the  Fish  of  Maui.  This 
idea  of  islands  being  Ashed  up  by  solar 


gods  has  taken  many  shapes  in  Polyne¬ 
sian  traditions,  and  may  be  intended 
either  to  express  that  the  sun  raised  the 
islands  from  the  sea,  dried  the  land  and 
made  it  inhabitable,  or  that  the  scattered 
islands  become  visible  every  morning, 
when  touched  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
like  Ash  lifted  from  the  water. 

Every  legend  that  is  told  of  Maui 
becomes  intelligible  when  we  recognise 
in  him  a  name  of  the  sun,  or  of  Are,  or 
of  the  day.  Once  he  took  Are  into  his 
hands,  and  when  it  burnt  him  he  jumped 
into  the  sea.  Then  the  sun  set  for  the 
Arst  time,  and  the  earth  was  dark.  But 
Maui  pursued  the  sun,  and  by  bringing 
him  back  brought  back  the  light  of  the 
morning. 

It  is  also  said  that  when  Maui  Aung 
the  Ash  into  the  sea,  he  set  a  volcano 
burning,  and  that,  when  he  had  put  out 
all  Ares  on  earth,  his  mother  sent  him  to 
her  ancestress  Mahuika,  to  get  new  Are. 

Every  one  of  these  legends  requires  a 
solar  or  luminous,  a  diurnal  or  annual 
hero  ;  and  when  at  last  Maui  is  killed 
by  his  ancestress,  the  N  ght,  this  last 
chapter  in  Maui’s  career  admits  of  the 
same  explanation  only,  namely,  of  the 
sun  being  Anally  killed  by  the  night. 

The  Algonkins,  among  the  many 
stories  which  they  lell  of  Manibozho, 
"  the  Great  Hare,”  relate  also  (in  an 
Ottawa  myth)  how  he  is  the  elder  brother 
of  the  Manito  or  Spirit  of  the  West,  the 
country  of  the  setting  sun  and  of  the 
dead  ;  or  how,  under  another  aspect, 
he  drives  his  father,  the  West,  to  the 
brink  of  the  world,  but  cannot  kill  him  ; 
or  how,  again  under  another  aipect,  he 
was  swallowed,  canoe  and  all,  by  a 
monster,  and  how  he  killed  that  monster 
from  within.  The  dead  monster  then 
drifted  ashore,  and  the  gulls  pecked  an 
opening  for  Manibozho  to  come  out. 

The  little  Monedo  of  the  Ojibwas  is 
likewise  swallowed  by  a  great  Ash,  and 
cut  out  by  his  sister. 

Among  the  African  Basutos  the  hero 
Litaolane  attacked  a  monster  which  had 
swallowed  up  all  mankind  except  him 
and  his  mother.  He  was  swallowed  him¬ 
self,  but  cut  his  way  out,  and  thus  set 
free  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

The  Zulus  tell  of  a  Princess  Untom- 
binde,  who  was  carried  off  by  the  Isik- 
qukqumadevu,  the  ”  bloated,  squatting, 
beastly  ‘monster.”  Then  the  king 
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attacked  it,  but  the  monster  swallowed 
up  men,  dogs,  cattle,  and  all  but  one 
warrior.  That  warrior  slew  the  monster, 
and  out  came  cattle  and  horses  and  men, 
and  last  of  all  the  Princess  Untombinde. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  prove 
that  these  stories  cannot  possibly  relate 
real  and  historical  events,  but  I  doubt 
whether  any  human  being,  except  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  would  require  such 
proof.  I  can  understand  a  Greek  wor¬ 
shipping  the  stone  at  Delphi  as  the 
stone  which  Kronos  swallowed  instead 
of  Jupiter;  I  can  understand  a  theo¬ 
logian  accepting  the  story  of  Jonah  in 
the  whale’s  belly  as  an  historical  fact  ; 
but  how  a  philosopher  can  take  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer's  view  of  such  mytho¬ 
logical  tales  of  civilised  and  uncivilised 
nations  as  we  have  just  examined,  cela 
me  passe. 

And  if  comparative  studies  are  of  any 
use,  do  not  these  stories,  to  which  many 
more  might  be  added,  make  it  extremely 
probable,  for  I  will  not  say  more,  that 
such  a  story,  for  instance,  as  that  of 
Red  Riding  Hood  being  swallowed  by 
the  wolf  and  cut  out  again,  owes  its 
origin  to  the  same  mythological  source  ?* 
Is  it  still  to  be  considered  as  a  startling 
novelty,  which  has  to  be  fenced  around 
Qn  all  sides  by  arguments  and  excuses, 
that,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  long  ago, 
“  the  mythology  of  one  period  appears 
to  pass  into  the  romance  of  the  next, 
and  that  into  nursery  tales  of  subse¬ 
quent  ages”?  I  have  always  been 
very  careful  not  to  accept  two  stories  as 
identical  in  origin,  unless  the  names 
occurring  in  them  required  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  a  common  origin.  Even  the 
story  of  Red  Riding  Hood  f  I  repre¬ 
sented  as  solar  problematically  only. 
But  do  not  ”  the  wantonly  incredulous” 
perceive  that  such  stories  as  Red  Riding 
Hood  and  Cinderella  require  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  their  raison  d' Ure,  and  that 
we  have  to  choose  between  three  expla¬ 
nation  only,  viz.  the  historical,  the  fanci¬ 
ful,  and  the  mythological  ?  If  there  is 
evidence  in  any  parish  register  of  a  Miss 
Red  Riding  Hood  and  her  grandmother, 
we  have  nothing  more  to  say  against 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  If  the  story  can 

*  Tylor, /.  f.  i.  308.  Max  MUller,  Lectures 
en  the  Scietue  of  Language,  ii.  506,  see  379I: 
Chips,  ii.  103. 

f  Max  Muller,  Selected Essmvs,*\.  $64. 


be  traced  to  any  known  composer  of 
fairy  tales,  again  we  should  have  little  to 
say  for  our  own  view.  But  if  the  story 
occurs  at  different  times  in  different 
countries,  without  an  author’s  name, 
and  without  any  support  from  police  or 
law  reports,  then  the  mythological  ex¬ 
planation  alone  remains,  or  rather  as¬ 
serts  its  permanent  claim  on  the  strength 
of  an  almost  universal  analogy. 

We  saw  before  that  the  sun  may  as¬ 
sume  two  aspects  or  two  personalities, 
the  one  as  eternal,  the  other  as  the  daily 
sun,*  and  we  find  a  %\m\\ix  dkdoublement 
in  the  Slav  story  of  Vasilissa,  to  which 
Mr.  Ralston  is  no  doubt  right  in  assign¬ 
ing  a  solar  origin. 

Vasilissa\  is  sent  by  her  stepmother 
and  two  sisters,  who  plot  against  her  life, 
to  get  a  light  at  the  house  of  Bdbd  Yagd^ 
the  witch.  Vasilissa  wanders  through 
the  forest,  and  is  suddenly  startled  by  a 
rider,  himself  white,  clad  in  white,  his 
horse  white,  his  trappings  white.  And 
day  began  to  dawn.  She  goes  on,  when 
a  second  rider  bounds  forth,  himself 
red,  clad  in  red,  his  horse  red,  his  trap¬ 
pings  red.  She  goes  on  all  day,  and 
when  arriving  towards  evening  at  the 
witch's  house,  she  is  startled  by  a  third 
rider,  himself  black,  clad  in  black,  his 
horse  black,  his  trappings  black.  That 
rider  bounds  through  the  gates  of  Bib4 
Yag^,  and  disappears  as  if  he  had  sunk 
through  the  earth.  Night  fell  !  In 
order  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
even  of  the  most  incredulous,  the  story 
goes  on  to  say  that  when  Vasilissa  asked 
the  witch  who  was  the  white  rider,  she 
answered,  ”  That  is  my  clear  Day 
who  was  the  red  rider,  ”  That  is  my  red 
Sun  who  was  the  black  rider,  That 
is  my  black  Night ;  they  are  all  my 
trusty  friends.” 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  these 
explanations  form  part  of  the  story,  and 
were  given  at  a  lime  when  Sir  G.  W. 
Cox  had  not  yet  roused  the  ire  of  certain 
critics,  either  wantonly  or  languidly  in¬ 
credulous.  Perrault,  too,  published  his 
Contes  de  ma  Mtre  {  Oie  nearly  200  years 
ago,  yet  he  tells  us  with  perfect  in¬ 
nocence  that  la  Belle  au  Bois  and  the 

*  In  Holstein  there  is  a  saying  that  every  sun 
that  rises  is  a  new  sun,  and  that  the  old  one 
has  been  cut  up  into  stars  by  old  spinsters. 
(Bechstein,  Mythe,  Sage,  &c..  Hi.  ri.) 

f  Tylor,  /.  e.  i.  309. 
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young  prince  who  called  her  back  to  life 
were  L' Aurore  and  Le  Jour^  while  in  a 
Breton  story  La  Belle  au  Bois  i.s  actually 
called  la  Princesse  Tourne-sol* 

How  often  have  I  been  charged  with 
ascribing  to  the  ancients  sentimental  and 
philosophical  thoughts,  which  might  be 
possible  with  Heine,  but  which  were 
declared  to  be  quite  impossible  with 
Vedic  Rishis  or  American  Redskins  ! 
Yet  what  can  be  more  sentimental  than 
the  Esthonian  story  of  K.uit  and  Am* 
marik  ?  f  What  can  be  more  philosoph* 
ical  than  the  Hottentot  story  of  the 
moon,  the  insect,  and  the  hare  ?  I 
How  far  the  'people  who  tell  these 
stories  are  aware  of  their  original  inten* 
tion  is  another  question,  and  one  that  it 
seems  very  difficult  to  solve.  Often  the 
mother  who  told  it  might  still  remember 
the  original  meaning  of  the  names  of  the 
principal  actors  in  these  cosmic  legends, 
but  the  children  would  accept  the  story 
as  a  story,  and  repeat  it  as  such  to  their 
children.  The  more  the  original  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  names  was  forgotten,  the  more 
wonderful  the  story  would  sound  and  the 
more  popular  it  would  become.  Still 
we  have  observed  on  several  occasions 
how  sometimes  the  story  itself  blurts  out 
its  original  meaning.  Thus  the  Muyscas 
in  South  America  tell  us  of  the  time  when 
they  were  still  like  savages,  living  on 
the  high  plains  of  Bogota  without  agri¬ 
culture,  religion,  or  laws.  But  they  re¬ 
member  an  old  and  bearded  man, 
Bochica,  the  Child  of  the  Sun,  coming 
from  the  East  and  teaching  them  to  till 
the  fields,  to  clothe  themselves,  and  to 
worship  the  gods.  But  Bochica  had  a 
wicked,  beautiful  wife,  Huythaca,  who 
loved  to  spite  and  spoil  her  husband’s 
work  ;  and  she  it  was  who  made  the 
river  swell  till  the  land  was  covered  by 
a  flood,  and  but  a  few  of  mankind 
escaped  upon  the  mountain-tops.  Then 
Bochica  was  wroth,  and  he  drove  the 
wicked  Huythaca  from  the  earth,  and 
made  her  the  moon,  for  there  had  been 
no  moon  before  ;  and  he  cleft  the  rocks 
and  made  the  mighty  cataract  of  Tequeti' 
dama,  to  let  the  deluge  flow  away.  Then, 
when  the  land  was  dry,  he  gave  to  the 
remnant  of  mankind  the  year  and  its 
periodic  sacrifices,  and  the  worship  of 


•Max  Muller,  Selecttd  Etsoys,  i.  566. 
t  /A  i.  612.  X  ih.  i.  610. 


the  sun.*  Need  we  wonder  that  the 
people  who  told  the  story  had  not  for¬ 
gotten  that  Bochica  was  himself  Zuhe, 
the  Sun,  and  Huythaca^  the  Sun’s  wife, 
the  Moon  ? 

Often  these  solar  stories  assume  anew 
interest  by  being  made  to  convey  re¬ 
ligious  or  moral  lessons. t  Sunrise  and 
sunset  were  the  first  seeds  of  a  belief  in 
another  world,  in  an  unknown  land  from 
whence  we  come,  and  an  unknown  land 
to  which  we  are  hastening.  The  West 
among  most  nations  was  the  seat  of  the 
departed  spirits,  and  the  sun,  in  one  of 
his  characters,  w'as  conceived  as  the  first 
of  mortals  who  had  become  immortal ; 
the  Maui  of  New  Zealand, t  the  Yama 
of  the  Veda,  the  Yima  of  the  Avesta.§ 
The  Blackfeet,  the  noblest  of  savages, 
as  they  are  called,  look  upon  Naius,  the 
sun,  the  great  star  of  the  day,  as  their 
supreme  god,  and  their  hereafter  is  the 
home  of  the  setting  sun.|  **  Yama,” 
it  was  said,  ”  the  son  of  Vivasvat,  leads 
away,  day  by  day,  cows,  horses,  and 
men,  and  everything  that  moves  he 
is  insatiable  of  the  five  human  tribes.”^ 
That  was  the  setting  sun.  But  as  the 
sun  set  and  rose  again,  so  it  was  hoped 
man  would  die  and  rise  again.  As  the 
moon  increased  and  decreased,  so  man 
would  wake  and  return  to  a  new  life. 

From  this  to  a  belief  in  Hades  there 
was  but  a  small  step.  The  abode  of  the 
departed  spirits  was  generally  localised 
near  the  setting  of  the  sun,  or  even  in 
the  sun  or  the  moon  themselves.  As 
the  belief  in  and  the  worship  of  departed 
spirits  assumed  more  and  more  promi¬ 
nence,  ideas  of  a  life  after  death  would 
cluster  round  it.  Sometimes  the  Solar 
Beyond  was  conceived  as  a  place  of  en¬ 
joyment — of  eternal  drunkenness  among 
the  Patagonians — sometimes  as  a  place 
of  sorrow  and  suffering,  sometimes  as  a 
place  of  vague  and  shadowy  existence. 
But  everywhere  we  can  perceive  how 
the  primitive  impression  of  sunset  and 
sunshine  called  forth  the  earliest  imagi¬ 
nations  about  the  Here  and  the  Yonder, 
about  life,  and  death,  and  immortality. 

*  Muller,  A  meet  k.  Urreligion,  pp  423-30. 

f  Tylor,  Prim.  Cult.  319.  ^  fi.  it.  283. 

§  Max  Mfiller,  Lectures  on  the  Science  of 
Language,  ii.  563. 
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I  could  go  on  forever  quoting  from  Gladstone  in  a  sense  very  different  from 
book  after  book  published  during  the  that  in  which  I  should  use  it.  He  ap- 
last  ten  or  twenty  years,  or  even  two  plies  it  to  a  theory  according  to  which 
hundred  years,  on  the  myths  and  cus-  all  mythology  has  a  solar  origin,  all 
toms  of  more  or  less  savage  nations,  and  gods  are  solar  gods,  all  heroes  solar 
everywhere  we  should  find  the  same  les-  heroes,  all  myths  and  legends  but  half- 
son,  that  the  sun  pervaded  their  re-  forgotten  stories  about  the  sun  as  the 
ligions  and  their  legends  as  it  pervaded  giver  of  light  and  life,  or  as  the  lord  of 
the  sky  and  the  atmosphere  and  the  very  days  and  months  and  seasons  and  years, 
air  which  they  breathed.  Thanks  to  the  Mine  has  been  a  much  humbler  task, 
labors  of  anthropologists,  I  think  we  may  and  I  have  never  attempted  more  than 
now  boldly  say  that  behind  the  clouds  to  prove  that  certain  portions  of  ancient 
of  ancient  mythology  the  sun  is  seldom  mythology  have  a  directly  solar  origin, 
entirly  absent,  though  its  rays  may  often  Nor  have  I  ever  done  so  except  in  cases 
serve  to  light  up  other  phenomena  of  where,  either  bv  etymological  analvsis 
nature  only.  or  by  a  comparison  of  Greek  and  Roman 

^  with  Vedic  myths,  I  imagined  I  could 

Postscript.  .  make  it  clear  that  certain  stories  which 

I  find  it  difficult,  and  should  consider  seemed  irrational  or  irreverent,  when 
it  almost  discourteous,  to  order  the  last  told  of  gods  such  as  Jupiter  or  Apollo 
revise  of  my  article  on  “  Solar  Myths  *’  or  Athene,  became  perfectly  intelligible 
for  press  without  saying  a  few  words  in  if  accepted  as  they  were  told  originally 
reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Essay  on  the  of  the  sky  or  the  sun  or  the  dawn.  I 
*'  Dawn  of  Creation  and  Worship,"  pub-  have  protested  again  and  again  against 
lished  in  the  November  number  of  this  the  theory  that  there  is  but  one  key  to 
Review.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  arguments,  unlock  all  the  secret  drawers  of  ancient 
it  is  true,  are  chiefly  directed  against  M.  mythology.  As  little  as  the  sun  is  the 
R6viIIe’s  Prolegomlnes  de  F Histoire  des  whole  of  nature  is  ancient  mythology 
Religions^  a  work  which  I  felt  it  an  honor  wholly  solar.  But  as  certainly  as  the 
to  introduce  to  the  favorable  notice  of  sun,  with  all  that  is  dependent  on  it, 
the  English  public  by  adding  a  small  forms  the  most  prominent,  half  natural, 
preface  to  its  English  translation.  Nor  and  half  supernatural  object  in  the 
should  I  have  thought  it  incumbent  thoughts  of  the  ancient  and  even  of  the 
upon  myself,  or  respectful  to  so  eminent  modern  world,  are  solar  myths  a  most 
a  theologian  as  M.  R6ville  has  long  important  ingredient  in  the  language, 
proved  himself  ta  be  both  as  an  active  the  traditions,  and  the  religion  of  the 
clergyman  and  as  the  first  professor  of  whole  human  race.  If  in  working  out 
the  Science  of  Religion  at  the  College  de  this  theory  my  interpretation  of  pas- 
France,  to  step  in  ^tween  him  and  Mr.  sages  in  Homer  or  in  the  Veda  has  been 
Gladstone,  while  these  two  eloquent  wrong,  if  my  application  of  phonetic 
pleaders  are  discussing  their  own  pecu-  rules  has  ever  been  inaccurate,  let  it  be 
liar  views  on  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  proved.  Nothing  delights  me  more 
or  on  the  exact  meaning  of  certain  con-  than  when  I  am  proved  to  have  been 
tested  passages  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  wrong,  for  in  that  case  I  always  carry 
But  when  Mr.  Gladstone  proceeds  to  away  something  that  is  worth  having, 
attack,  with  what  seems  to  me  in  some  If,  for  instance,  Mr.  Gladstone  or  any 
passages  parliamentary  rather  than  other  Greek  scholar  could  prove  that  in 
academic  eloquence,  the  fundamental  Greek  short  e  without  the  spiritus  asper 
principles  of  comparative  mythology,  can  ever  become  r?  with  the 
and  more  particularly  that  theory  which  then  I  should  confess  that  my  protest 
he  calls  Solarism,  it  might  show  discre-  against  deriving  the  name  of  Hera  from 
tion  indeed,  but  hardly  valor,  were  I  to  era,  the  earth,  was  futile,  and  I  should 
hide  myself  behind  M.  Reville,  who  has  as  readily  accept  the  original  chthonic 
so  boldly  come  forward  as  the  champion  character  of  the  wife  of  Zeus  as  I  should 
of  a  theory  the  paternity  of  which  I  accept  Mr.  Gladstone’s  identification  of 
could  not  and,  if  I  could,  I  would  not  breakfast  and  dinner,  provided  always 
deny.  that  he  can  produce  one  single  case  from 

^larism,  however,  is  used  by  Mr.  the  whole  of  the  French  language  in 
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which  dt  or  dis{^\n  diner  or  disner)  repre¬ 
sents  an  original  dejeu  (in  dejeuner'). 
That  there  are  chthonic  elements  in  the 
character  of  Hera  I  readily  allow  ;  but 
that  does  not  prove  that  one  of  her 
names  might  not  have  been  the  heavenly 
or  the  brilliant  goddess,  just  as  in  Latin 
she  is  called  Juno,  the  female  counter¬ 
part  of  Ju-piter,  her  heavenly  consort. 
Earth  as  well  as  heaven,  nay,  every  part 
of  nature,  is  liable  to  mythological 
metamorphosis  ;  and  I  have  tried  to 
show  how  many  old  sayings  concerning 
heaven,  earth,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
stars,  day  and  night,  months,  seasons 
and  years,  rivers  and  mountains,  men 
and  animals,  the  spirits  of  the  departed, 
or  even  mere  abstractions,  such  as  honor 
or  virtue,  have  been  rolled  up  in  time 
into  that  curious  conglomerate  of  ancient 
thought  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  we  call  mythology. 

This  view  I  am  prepared  to  defend 
with  the  same  firm  conviction  with  which 
I  started  it  nearly  forty  years  ago.  Nor 
do  I  see  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  arguments 
have  shattered  or  even  touched  my  old 
position.  He  maintains  that  in  the 
Olympian  mythology,  such  as  we  find  it 
in  the  Homeric  poems,  the  Greek  gods 
are  no  longer  mere  representatives  of 
physical  phenomena,  but  genuine  “  the- 
anthromorphic  '  ’  conceptions.  This  is 
the  very  view  which  I  have  defended, 
though  I  confess  I  have  sometimes  won¬ 
dered  whether  the  ancient  popular  poets 
had  really  no  suspicion  whatever  of  the 
original  character  of  their  gods,  while 
some  of  the  earliest  Greek  philosophers 
were  so  fully  conscious  of  it.  But  how¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  the  Homeric  mythol¬ 
ogy,  as  well  as  the  Homeric  language, 
has  surely  its  antecedents.  Many  of  its 
anomalous  legends  and  its  irregular 
verbs  did  not  even  spring  into  existence 
on  Greek  soil,  for  they  can  be  traced  in 
India  and  even  in  Iceland,  though  cer¬ 
tainly  not,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  implies  (p. 
688,  1.  33),  in  Egypt,  still  less  in  Pales¬ 
tine.  It  is  with  these  antecedents,  with 
the  prehistoric  age  of  Aryan  mythology, 
that  comparative  mythologists  are  chiefly 
concerned,  and  surely  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  be  the  last  scholar  to  be  satisfied 
with  merely  superficial  comparisons. 
There  is  a  true  radicalism  in  scholarship, 
too,  which  despises  all  measures  which 
do  not  go  to  the  roots  of  things.  Mr. 


Gladstone  warns  us  not  to  trust  too 
much  to  etymology  ;  he  might  as  well 
warn  the  explorer  of  Oxford  clay  not  to 
believe  too  much  in  that  solid  granite 
which  each  honest  digger  will  find,  if 
only  he  digs  deep  enough.  Etymology 
represents  the  prehistoric  period  in 
human  language  and  human  thought, 
and  the  light  which  it  has  shed  on  later 
periods  is  certainly  not  less  important 
than  the  lessons  which  geology  and 
palaeontology  have  added  to  the  study 
of  mankind.  As  in  the  beautiful  Campo 
Santo  of  Bologna  we  find,  beneath  the 
monuments  erected  by  the  loving  care 
of  living  mourners,  tombstones— dis¬ 
covered,  one  might  fairly  say.  by  the 
divining  rod  and  disinterred -by  the  in¬ 
defatigable  spade  of  Zannoni — which 
reveal  to  us  the  daily  life  and  the  daily 
struggles,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  races 
whom  we  call  prehistoric,  but  who  were 
once  as  truly  historic  as  their  conquerors 
and  successors,  whether  Umbrian,  Etrus¬ 
can,  or  Roman — the  vast  Aryan  ceme¬ 
tery  of  language  and  myth,  too,  as  ex¬ 
plored  by  many  patient  diggers,  has  sur¬ 
rendered  tombstones  which  tell  us  of  the 
thoughts,  of  the  faith  and  hope,  of  those 
whose  descendants  we  are,  however 
difficult  we  find  it  now  to  understand 
tneir  language  and  to  think  their 
thoughts.  Does  Mr.  Gladstone  believe 
that  words  are  ever  without  an  etymology, 
or  that  myths  are  ever  without  a  reason  ? 
And,  if  not,  does  he  think  it  is  of  no  im¬ 
portance  to  know  why  Zeus  was  first 
called  Zeus,  or  why  Achilleus,  like  other 
Aryan  heroes,  was  believed  to  be  vulner¬ 
able  in  one  point  only  ?  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  seems  afraid  that  prehistoric  ideas 
might  be  transferred  to  historic  times, 
and,  speaking  of  the  future,  he  writes  : 
“  Strange,  indeed,  will  be  the  effect  of 
such  a  system,  if  applied  to  our  own 
case  at  some  date  in  the  far-off  future  ; 
for  it  will  be  shown,  inter  alia,  that  there 
were  no  priests,  but  only  presbyters,  in 
any  portion  of  Western  Christendom  ; 
that  our  dukes  were  simply  generals 
leading  us  in  war ;  that  we  broke  our 
fast  at  eight  in  the  evening  (for  diner  is 
but  a  compression  of  dejeuner) ;  and 
even,  possibly,  that  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  famous  English  houses  pur¬ 
sued  habitually  the  humble  occupation 
of  a  pig-driver." 

I  do  not  anticipate  any  such  anachro- 
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nisms,  as  little  as  I  ex|>ect  that  future  his> 
torians  will  mistake  our  lords  for  bread* 
givers  (hldf-ord)  or  our  Parliamentary 
whips  for  pig-drivers.  And  yet  every 
one  of  the  words  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
quotes,  if  hut  rightly  interpreted,  has 
some  important  lessons  to  teach  those 
who  will  come  after  us. 

It  is  well  that  they  should  know  that 
originally  priests  were  not  different  from 
laymen,  and  that  they  were  well  satisfied 
with  the  simple  title  of  presbyters  or 
elders,  being  elders  not  only  in  age,  but 
in  wisdom,  in  self-denial,  and  in  toler¬ 
ance. 

It  is  well  that  they  should  know,  if  it 
is  so,  that  the  ancestor  of  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  famous  English  houses 
was  a  pig-driver,  if  thus  they  may  learn 
that  there  was  a  time  when  a  noble  career 
was  open  in  England  even  to  the  hum¬ 
blest  ranks. 


It  is  well  that  they  should  know  that 
dukes  were  not  always  mere  possessors 
of  large  wealth  which  they  had  not 
earned  themselves,  but  that  originally 
they  were  in  very  deed  leaders  in  battle, 
leaders  in  thought,  and  ready  to  court 
the  place  of  danger,  whether  against  bat¬ 
talions  or  against  the  tumult  of  vulgar 
error  and  prejudice.  Mr.  Gladstone 
need  not  be  afraid  that  future  historians 
will  ever  mistake  him  for  a  merely  titular 
duke,  though  they  will  speak  of  him,  as 
we  do,  as  our  leader,  as  a  true  Duca  e 
Matstro,  if  not  always  against  the 
tumult  of  vulgar  error  and  prejudice, 
yet,  without  fail,  whenever  any  wrongs 
had  to  be  righted,  effete  privileges  to  be 
abolished,  and  lessons  of  wisdom  and 
moderation,  however  distasteful,  to  be 
taught  to  the  strong  and  the  weak,  to  the 
rich  and  the  poor. — Nineteenth  Century. 


ON  LOVE’S  LABORS  LOST. 
BY  WALTER  EATER. 


Love’s  Labors  Lost  is  one  of  the 
earliest  of  Shakspere’s  dramas,  and  has 
many  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  poem^ 
which  are  also  the  work  of  his  earlier 
life.  The  opening  speech  of  the  King 
on  the  immortality  of  fame — on  the 
triumph  of  fame  over  death — and  the 
nobler  parts  of  Biron,  have  something 
of  the  monumental  style  of  Shakspere’s 
Sonnets,  and  are  not  without  their  con¬ 
ceits  of  thought  and  expression.  This 
connection  of  the  play  with  his  poems  is 
further  enforced  by  the  insertion  in  it  of 
three  sonnets  and  a  faultless  song  ; 
which,  in  accordance  with  Shakspere’s 
practice  in  other  plays,  are  inwoven  into 
the  action  of  the  piece  and,  like  the 
golden  ornaments  of  a  fair  woman,  give 
it  a  peculiar  air  of  distinction.  There 
is  merriment  in  it  also,  with  choice  illus¬ 
trations  of  both  wit  and  humor ;  a 
laughter  often  exquisite,  ringing,  if 
faintly,  yet  as  genuine  laughter  still, 
though  sometimes  sinking  into  mere 
burlesque,  which  has  not  lasted  quite 
so  well.  And  Shakspere  brings  a  serious 
effect  out  of  the  trifling  of  his  characters. 
A  dainty  love-making  is  interchanged 
with  the  more  cumbrous  play  ;  below 
the  many  artifices  of  Biron* s  amorous 


speeches  we  may  trace  sometimes  the 
“  unutterable  longing  and  the  lines  in 
which  Katherine  describes  the  blighting 
through  love  of  her  younger  sister  are 
one  of  the  most  touching  things  in  older 
literature.*  Again,  how  many  echoes 
seem  awakened  by  those  strange  words, 
actually  said  in  jest  ! — “  The  sweet  war- 
man  (Hector  of  Troy)  is  dead  and  rot¬ 
ten  :  sweet  chucks,  beat  not  the  bones 
of  the  buried  :  when  he  breathed,  he 
was  a  man  ” — words  which  may  remind 
us  of  Shakspere’s  own  epitaph.  In  the 
last  scene,  an  ingenious  turn  is  given  to 
the  action,  so  that  the  piece  does  not 
conclude  after  the  manner  of  other 
comedies — 

**Our  wooing  doth  not  end  like  an  old  play  ; 

Jack  hath  not  Jill 

and  Shakspere  strikes  a  passionate  note 
across  it  at  last,  in  the  entrance  of  the 
messenger,  who  announces  to  the  Prin¬ 
cess  that  the  King  her  father  is  suddenly 
dead. 

The  merely  dramatic  interest  of  the 
piece  is  slight  enough — only  just  suf¬ 
ficient,  indeed,  to  be  the  vehicle  of  its 
wit  and  poetry.  The  scene — a  park  of 

.  *  Act  r.,  scene  iL 
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the  King  of  Navarre  —  is  unaltered 
throughout ;  and  the  unity  of  the  play 
is  not  so  much  the  unity  of  a  drama  as 
that  of  a  series  of  pictorial  groups,  in 
which  the  same  figures  reappear,  in 
different  combinations,  but  on  the  same 
background.  It  is  as  if  Shakspere  had 
intended  to  bind  together,  by  some  in¬ 
ventive  conceit,  the  devices  of  an  ancient 
ta{}estry,  and  give  voices  to  its  figures. 
On  one  side,  a  fair  palace  ;  on  the  other, 
the  tents  of  the  Princess  of  France,  who 
has  come  on  an  embassy  from  her  father 
to  the  King  of  Navarre  ;  in  the  midst, 
a  wide  space  of  smooth  grass.  The  same 
personages  are  combined  over  and  over 
again  into  a  series  of  gallant  scenes — the 
Princess,  the  three  masked  ladies,  the 
quaint,  pedantic  King — one  of  those 
amiable  kings  men  have  never  loved 
enough,  whose  serious  occupation  with 
the  things  of  the  mind  seems,  by  con¬ 
trast  with  the  more  usual  forms  of  king¬ 
ship,  like  frivolity  or  play.  Some  of  the 
figures  are  grotesque  merely,  and,  all 
the  male  ones  at  least,  a  little  fantastic. 
Certain  objects  reappearing  from  scene 
to  scene — love-letters  crammed  with 
verses  to  the  margin,  and  lovers’  toys — 
hint  obscurely  at  some  story  of  intrigue. 
Between  these  groups,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  come  the  slighter  and  more  homely 
episodes,  with  Sir  Nathaniel  the  curate, 
the  country-maid  Jaquenetta,  Moth  or 
Mote  the  elfin-page,  with  Hiems  and 
Ver,  who  recite  “  the  dialogue  that  the 
two  learned  men  have  compiled  in 
praise  of  the  owl  and  the  cuckoo.”  The 
ladies  are  lodged  in  tents,  because  the 
King,  like  the  princess  of  the  modern 
poet’s  fancy,  has  taken  a  vow 

"  To  make  his  court  a  little  Academe,” 

and  for  three  years’  space  no  woman  may 
come  within  a  mile  of  it  ;  and  the  play 
shows  how  this  artificial  attempt  was 
broken  through.  For  the  King  and  his 
three  fellow-scholars  are  of  course  soon 
forsworn,  and  turn  to  writing  sonnets, 
each  to  his  chosen  lady.  These  fellow- 
scholars  of  the  King — ‘‘  quaint  votaries 
of  science,”  at  first,  afterwards,  ”  affec¬ 
tion’s  men-at-arms  ” — three  youthful 
knights,  gallant,  amorous,  chivalrous, 
but  also  a  little  affected,  sporting  always 
a  curious  foppery  of  language  —  are 
throughout  the  leading  figures  in  the 


foreground  ;  one  of  them,  in  particular, 
being  more  carefully  depicted  than  the 
others,  and  in  himself  very  noticeable — 
a  portrait  with  somewhat  puzzling 
manner  and  expression,  which  at  once 
catches  the  eye  irresistibly  and  keeps  it 
fixed. 

Play  is  often  that  about  which  people 
are  most  serious  ;  and  the  humorist  may 
observe  how,  under  all  love  of  play¬ 
things,  there  is  almost  always  hidden 
an  appreciation  of  something  really  en¬ 
gaging  and  delightful.  This  is  true  al¬ 
ways  of  the  toys  of  children  ;  it  is  often 
true  of  the  playthings  of  grown-up  peo¬ 
ple,  their  vanities,  their  foppeiies  even — 
the  cynic  would  add  their  pursuit  of 
fame  and  their  lighter  loves.  Certainly, 
this  is  true  without  exception  of  the 
playthings  of  a  past  age,  which  to  those 
who  succeed  it  are  always  full  of  a  pen¬ 
sive  interest — old  manners,  old  dresses, 
old  houses.  For  what  is  called  fashion 
in  these  matters  occupies,  in  each  age, 
much  of  the  care  of  many  of  the  most 
discerning  people,  furnishing  them  with 
a  kind  of  mirror  of  their  real  inward  re¬ 
finements,  and  their  capacity  for  selec¬ 
tion.  Such  modes  or  fashions  are,  at 
their  best,  an  example  of  the  artistic 
predominance  of  form  over  matter  ;  of 
the  manner  of  the  doing  of  it  over  the 
thing  done  ;  and  have  a  beauty  of  their 
own.  It  is  so  with  that  old  euphuism  of 
the  Elizabethan  age — that  pride  of  dainty 
language  and  curious  expression,  which 
it  is  very  easy  to  ridicule,  which  often 
made  itself  ridiculous,  but  which  had 
below  it  a  real  sense  of  fitness  and 
nicety  ;  and  which,  as  we  see  in  this  very 
play,  and  still  more  clearly  in  the  Son¬ 
nets,  had  some  fascination  for  the  young 
Shakspere  himself.  It  is  this  foppery 
of  delicate  language,  this  fashionable 
plaything  of  his  time,  with  which  Shak¬ 
spere  if  occupied  in  “  Love’s  Labors 
Lost.”  He  shows  us  the  manner  in  all 
its  stages  ;  passing  from  the  grotesque 
and  vulgar  pedantry  of  Holofernes, 
through  the  extravagant  but  polished 
caricature  of  Armado,  to  become  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  a  real  though 
still  quaint  poetry  in  Biron  himself — 
still  chargeable,  even  at  his  best,  with 
just  a  little  affectation.  As  Shakspere 
laughs  broadly  at  it  in  Holofernes  or 
Armado,  he  is  the  analyst  of  its  curious 
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charm  in  Biron  ;  and  this  analysis  in* 
volves  a  delicate  raillery  by  Shakspere 
himself  at  his  own  chosen  manner. 

This  “foppery”  of  Shakspere’s  day 
had,  then,  its  really  delightful  side,  a 
quality  in  no  sense  “  affected,’*’  by  which 
it  satisfies  a  real  instinct  in  our  minds — 
the  fancy  so  many  of  us  have  for  an 
exquisite  and  curious  skill  in  the  use  of 
words.  Biron  is  the  perfect  flower  of 
this  manner — 

“  A  inaa  of  fire-new  words,  fashion’s  own 
knight" 

— as  he  describes  Armado,  in  terms 
which  are  really  applicable  to  himself. 
In  him  this  manner  blends  with  a  true 
gallantry  of  nature,  and  an  affectionate 
complaisance  and  grace.  He  has  at 
times  some  of  its  extravagance  or  cari¬ 
cature  also,  but  the  shades  of  expression 
by  which  he  passes  from  this  to  the 
“  golden  cadence  ”  of  Shakspere’s  own 
chosen  verse,  are  so  fine,  that  it  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  trace  thenx  What  is  a 
vulgarity  in  Holofernes,  and  a  caricature 
in  Armado,  refines  itself  in  him  into  the 
expression  of  a  nature  truly  and  inwardly 
bent  upon  a  form  of  delicate  perfection, 
and  is  accompanied  by  a  real  insight 
into  the  laws  which  determine  what  is 
exquisite  in  language,  and  their  root  in 
the  nature  of  things.  He  can  appreciate 
quite  the  opposite  style — 

"  In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes 

he  knows  the  first  law  of  pathos,  that — 

“  Honest  plain  words  best  suit  the  ear  of 
grief.” 

He  delights  in  his  own  rapidity  of  intui¬ 
tion  ;  and,  in  harmony  with-  the  half- 
sensuous  philosophy  of  the  Sonnets, 
exalts,  a  little  scornfully,  in  many  mem¬ 
orable  expressions,  the  judgment  of  the 
senses,  al^ve  all  slower,  more  toilsome 
means  of  knowledge,  scorning  some 
who  fail  to  see  things  only  because  they 
are  so  clear — 

*'  So  ere  you  find  where  light  in  darkness  lies. 

Your  light  grows  dark  by  losing  of  your 
eyes" — 

as  with  some  German  commentators 
on  Shakspere.  Appealing  always  to 
actual  sensation  from  men’s  affected 
theories,  he  might  seem  to  despise  learn¬ 
ing  ;  as,  indeed,  he  has  taken  up  his 
deep  studies  partly  in  play,  and  demands 


always  the  profit  of  learning  m  renewed 
enjoyment ;  yet  he  surprises  us  from 
time  to  time  by  intuitions  which  can 
come  only  from  a  deep  experience  and 
power  of  observation  ;  and  men  listen 
to  him,  old  and  young,  in  spite  of  them¬ 
selves.  He  is  quickly  impressible  to 
the  slightest  clouding  of  the  spirits  in 
social  intercourse,  and  has  his  moments 
of  extreme  seriousness ;  his  trial-task 
may  well  be,  as  Rosaline  puts  it — 

”  To  enforce  the  pained  impotent  to  smile.’’ 

But  Still,  through  all,  he  is  true  to  his 
chosen  manner  ;  that  gloss  of  dainty 
language  is  a  second  nature  with  him  ; 
even  at  his  best  he  is  not  without  a  cer¬ 
tain  artifice  ;  the  trick  of  playing  on 
words  never  deserts  him  ;  and  Shak¬ 
spere,  in  whose  own  genius  there  is  an 
element  of  this  very  quality,  shows  us 
in  this  graceful,  and,  as  it  seems,  studied, 
portrait,  his  enjoyment  of  it. 

As  happens  with  every  true  dramatist, 
Shakspere  is  for  the  most  part  hidden 
behind  the  persons  of  his  creation. 
Yet  there  are  certain  of  his  characters 
in  which  we  feel  that  there  is  something 
of  self-portraiture.  And  it  is  not  so 
much  in  his  grander,  more  subtle  and 
ingenious  creations  that  we  feel  this — in 
Hamlet  and  King  Lear — as  in  those 
slighter  and  more  spontaneously  devel¬ 
oped  figures,  who,  while  far  from  play¬ 
ing  principal  parts,  are  yet  distinguished 
by  a  certain  peculiar  happiness  and  deli¬ 
cate  ease  in  the  drawing  of  them — figures 
which  possess,  above  all,  that  winning 
attractiveness  which  there  is  no  man  but 
would  willingly  exercise,  and  which  re¬ 
semble  those  works  of  art  which,  though 
not  meant  to  be  very  great  or  imposing, 
are  yet  wrought  of  the  choicest  material. 
Mercutio,  in  “  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  be¬ 
longs  to  this  group  of  Shakspere’s 
characters — versatile,  mercurial  people, 
such  as  make  good  actors,  and  in  whom 
the 

"  Nimble  spirits  of  the  arteries,” 

the  finer  but  still  merely  animal  elements 
of  great  wit,  predominate.  A  careful 
delineation  of  little,  characteristic  traits 
seems  to  mark  them  out  as  the  characters 
of  his  predilection  ;  and  it  is  hard  not 
to  identify  him  with  these  more  than 
with  others.  Biron,  in  “  Love’s  Labors 
Lost,”  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
member  of  this  group.  In  this  character, 
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which  is  never  quite  in  touch  with,  never  himself,  when  he  has  just  become  able 
quite  on  a  perfect  level  of  understand*  to  stand  aside  from  and  estimate  the 
ing  with  the  other  persons  of  the  play,  first  period  of  his  poetry. — Alacmillan  s 
we  see,  perhaps,  a  reflex  of  Shakspere  Magazine. 


IRISH  SHOOTINGS. 


In  the  month  of  November,  1883,  I 
was  on  a  visit  to  a  relative  who  lived  in 
a  remote  district  in  the  south-west  of 
Ireland  ;  and  as  my  host  was  an  invalid 
and  his  two  sons  were  at  school  I  was 
thrown  pretty  much  on  my  own  re¬ 
sources  for  amusement. 

One  morning  I  started  after  breakfast 
with  a  couple  of  dogs  to  explore  a  distant 
coom,  or  mountain  valley,  where  1  was 
promised  the  chance  of  five  or  six  brace 
of  woodcock,  and  the  certainty  of  a  fine 
view  of  the  surrounding  hills  and  distant 
sea. 

The  morning  was  dark  and  lowering, 
but  the  barometer  stood  high,  and  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  any  danger  of  rain. 

1  found  the  coom  more  distant  than  I 
had  expected,  and  also  lost  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  looking  for  snipe  in  a  promis¬ 
ing  bog  which  lay  a  little  off  my  road. 
The  birds  were  wild,  and  the  bogs  so 
full  of  water  after  recent  rains  that  I 
could  not  get  near  them  ;  as  a  country¬ 
man  whom  I  met  informed  me,  “Ye 
won’t  get  widin  the  screech  of  a  jackass 
of  them,  for  ye  makes  as  much  nize  as 
a  steamer  paddlin’  through  all  that 
wather  ;’  ’  so  I  abandoned  the  chase  af  ter 
securing  three  or  four  couple.  The  man 
was  friendly,  and  seemed  inclined  for  a 
talk. 

“  Where  are  ye  goin’  now,  yer  honor  ? 
if  I  might  make  so  bould,'  ’  he  asked  as 
I  turned  away. 

“  I’m  going  up  to  Coomeana,”  I 
replied. 

“  Why  thin  ?  What  to  do  there,  yer 
honor,  might  I  ax,  if  it’s  plazin’  to  ye?’’ 

“  To  look  for  a  cock.  Are  there  any 
about  ?’’ 

“  Cocks  is  it,  why  wouldn’t  they  ? 
Begor,  it  do  be  crawlin’  wid  them  some¬ 
times.  Ye  wouldn’t  have  the  laste  taste 
of  tibbacky  about  ye,  yer  honor  ?  I 
hadn’t  a  shough  (pull)  of  the  pipe  wid 
three  days,  and  Tm  just  starved  for  the 
want  of  it.” 

“All  right,’’  said  I.  “Here  you 


are,’’  and  I'pulled  out  my  tobacco  pouch 
and  gave  him  a  couple  of  ounces  of 
cavendish.  He  bit  it  with  the  air  of  a 
connoisseur,  and  his  not  very  attractive  ' 
countenance  brightened. 

“  Oh,  glory  !*’  said  he,  “  why  thin 
long  life  to  you  !’’  and  he  “  let,’’  as  he 
would  have  expressed  it,  “  a  lep  out  him¬ 
self,”  and  sitting  down  on  a  stone,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  charge  an  almost  stemless 
dhudheen  without  loss  of  tifne-  I  wished 
him  good  morning,  whistled  to  the  dogs 
and  went  my  way. 

Presently  1  heard  the  steps  of  one 
running  behind  me,  and  turning  back 
was  aware  of  my  friend  pursuing.  When 
he  overlook  me,  he  civilly  removed  his 
pipe,  which  was  now  all  aglow,  and  after 
eying  it  lovingly,  said. 

“  Whisper,  yer  honor.  Ye’ll  be  the 
sthrange  gintleman  that’s  stoppin’  wid 
Misther  Bourke  over  }ondher  ?’’ 

“  Yes,”  I  replied.  “  What  of  that  ?’’ 

“  Oh,  nothin’  at  all,  sir.  1  thought 
so  meself.  The  byes  (boys)  were  tellin’ 
me  that  ye  was  the  civil  gintleman  to 
the  poor  people,  and  that  ye  has  great 
nature,  and  so  I  finds  ye,  be  Job. 
And  ’’ — after  a  pause,  “ye’re  goin'  up 
Coomeana  aftlier  the  cocks  ?  Well, 
good  sport  to  yer  honor — ’’  another 
pause.  “  Don’t  ye  be  out  too  late. 
Them  mountains  is  lonesome  about 
nightfall,”  he  added  musingly. 

“  Oh,  I’m  not  afraid  of  the  fairies,” 

I  replied. 

“  Whisht,  sir,”  said  he,  this  time  with 
real  concern.  “  ’Tisn’tlooky  (lucky)  to 
be  talkin’  of  the  good  people,’’  touching 
his  hat,  “out  in  these  bogs.  ’Tisn’t 
thim  I  manes  at  all,  only  ye  know,”  said 
he  insinuatingly,  “  the  little  mountain 
paths  is  crass  (cross,  ditficuli)  to  a 
sthranger,  and  ye  might  lose  yer  way  or 
fall  into  a  bog-hole.  That’s  apurty  gun 
ye  has,”  said  he  admiringly  ;  “  does  she 
scatter  well  now  ?” 

“  No,  I  should  hope  not,”  said  I. 

“  Och,  that’s  a  pity,”  he  replied  ;  for 
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an  Irish  peasant  not  being  generally  a 
good  shot,  except  at  landlords,  police* 
men  and  such  big  game,  his  ideal  of  a 
shot-gun  is  a  weapon  which  will  scatter 
well,  and  give  him  most  chances. 

“  Well,  good  evenin’  to  yer  honor, 
and  good  look  anyways,”  and  as  I  was 
turning  away  he  added  carelessly, 
“  don’t  ye  be  out  loo  late.” 

1  thought  his  manner  straftge,  but  did 
not  attach  any  significance  to  his  warn¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Bourke  was  on  fair  terms 
with  his  tenants,  and  though  the  times 
were  troublous  he  had  never  even  re¬ 
ceived  a  threatening  letter  ;  besides  I 
was  known  to  be  a  stranger,  with  no 
stake  in  the  country,  and  was  also,  as 
my  friend  said,  a  favorite  with  the  boys. 

It  was  a  weary  way  up  the  mountain 
side  and  the  afternoon  was  well  advanced 
before  I  reached  my  destination.  The 
view  down  the  mountain  gorge  was  very 
fine,  and  under  a  fair  sky,  with  the  hill 
sides  in  alternate  light  and  shadow,  must 
have  been  magnificent.  Hut  as  I  saw  it 
then,  range  after  range  stretched  away 
in  gloomy  loneliness  to  the  ocean,  which 
lay  dull  and  leaden  some  miles  away, 
with  a  hooker  or  coasting  craft,  dark 
and  solitary,  lying  becalmed  or  at  anchor 
close  in  shore.  I  did  not,  however, 
waste  time  in  studying  the  view,  for  I 
soon  came  upon  the  birds,  though  this 
was  certainly  not  one  of  the  days  quoted 
by  my  friend  below,  when  the  place  was 
”  crawlin’  with  them.”  They  lay  close 
too  ;  and  as  Irish  dogs  are  generally 
better  at  snipe  than  cork,  and  there  was 
no  wind,  they  often  got  up  behind  me, 
making  me  lose  much  time  in  following 
them  ;  so  that  the  evening  was  dosing 
in  before  I  had  shot  more  than  four 
couple,  and  as  my  host  had  told  me  not 
to  show  my  face  with  less  than  six,  I 
determined  to  bestir  myself,  and  calling 
the  dogs  I  started  for  a  little  valley  about 
half  a  mile  away  into  which  I  had 
marked  several  birds,  and  which  I  had 
been  told  before  starting  was  the  surest 
find  on  the  mountain. 

This  valley  was  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  away  as  the  crow  flies  ;  but  then  I 
am  not  a  crow,  and  I  had  to  go  up  one 
little  hill  and  down  another,  and  to  make 
a  long  circuit  round  a  skaking  bog,  so 
that  by  the  time  I  had  got  to  my  hunting 
ground,  and  had  shot  one  bird,  the 
night  was  coming  on  apace  ;  and  to  make 


matters  worse,  a  mist  came  sweeping  up 
from  the  sea,  which  grew  thicker  every 
instant,  so  that  when  I  at  last  made  up 
my  mind  to  turn  my  face  homewards,  I 
was  at  a  loss  which  way  to  turn  it. 

The  hill-tops  were  by  this  time  hidden 
in  mist,  so  that  in  the  fading  light  I 
could  make  out  no  landmarks.  1  knew 
that  the  wind  had  sprung  up  from  sea¬ 
ward,  but  it  was  very  light,  and  seemed 
shifty  and  uncertain.  I  hit  at  last  upon 
a  path,  which  seemed  like  that  by  which 
I  had  come  up  ;  but  after  following  it 
for  more  than  a  mile,  it  led  me  to  a 
brawling  stream,  which  I  had  not  met 
before,  and  I  began  to  suspect  that  I  had 
been  following  it  away  from  home  in¬ 
stead  of  homewards. 

I  then  tried  back  for  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  more,  by  which  time  it  was 
nearly  dark,  and  then  I  lost  the  path 
altogether.  I  took  a  pull  at  tr.y  flask, 
and  ate  the  remains  of  a  piece  of  oatcake 
which  I  had  brought  with  me  in  the 
morning.  I  called  the  dogs  and  spoke 
to  them,  and  encouraged  them  to  make 
a  show  of  their  wonderful  instinct  and 
lead  me  home  ;  but  they  only  sat  on 
their  tails,  and  whimpered  and  shivered, 
looking  at  me  sadly,  as  though  to  ask 
why  I  had  got  them  into  such  a  mess. 

I  shouted  and  shouted,  but  no  answer 
came  back  upon  the  wind.  1  was  tired 
and  wet  and  wretched  ;  so  I  lit  my  pipe, 
which  gave  me  some  little  comfort,  and 
made  up  ‘  my  mind  to  walk  on  till  I 
came  somewhere,  or  till  I  found  a  con¬ 
venient  heap  of  stones,  which  would 
give  me  some  shelter  from  the  wind  and 
now  thickly  falling  ruin,  till  morning. 

The  moon  would  not  rise  for  some 
hours,  so  there  was  no  use  in  waiting  for 
her.  I  therefore  plodded  on  slowly,  tak¬ 
ing  comfort  from  the  thought  that  things 
could  not  be  worse,  as  I  brought  to  mind 
the 'great  poet’s  words,  “the  worst  is 
not,  as  long  as  we  can  say.  This  is  the 
worst.*'  But  soon  I  found  my  mistake  ; 
for  after  walking  about  another  mile  I 
put  my  foot  into  a  hole  and  fell  and 
wrenched  my  ankle,  so  that  walking, 
which  was  before  only  tiring,  now 
became  painful,  and  having  come  to  a 
good  high  cairn  of  those  great  ice-borne 
boulders  so  common  in  the  south  and 
west,  I  crept  into  a  hollow  between  two 
of  them  and,  with  the  dogs  lying  close 
beside  me  for  warmth  and  company. 
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soon  dozed  off  to  sleep,  being  very 
weary. 

I  may  have  slept  for  an  hour  or  more, 
when  I  was  awakened  by  the  batking  of 
one  of  the  dogs.  He  was  seated  on  a 
hillock  outside,  barking,  and  looking 
into  the  distance,  where  I  could  see 
nothing,  though  the  rain  had  ceased  and 
the  stars  were  now  shining.  But  I  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  answering  another 
dog,  for  after  listening  intently  1  heard 
in  the  distance,  far  below  me,  that 
measured  yap,  yap,  yap,  followed  by  in¬ 
tervals  of  silence,  which  is  so  hard  to 
bear  when  one  wants  to  sleep,  and  the 
watch-dog’s  dishonest  bark  either  “  bays 
the  whispering  wind,”  or  holds  distant 
converse  with  a  neighbor.  So  I  got 
up,  tind  though  my  ankle  was  swollen 
and  painful,  1  girded  myself  and  went 
my  way,  guided  by  the  sound.  After 
stumbling  wearily  along,  and  falling 
many  times,  I  at  last  arrived  at  what 
seemed  to  be  a  farm-house  of  the  better 
sort,  through  the  window  of  which  I  saw 
with  great  joy  a  cheerful  fire  blazing. 

The  dog  who  had  led  me  thither  was 
seated  on  a  dunghill  outside  the  door, 
and  was  soon  waging  fierce  battle  with 
both  my  dogs,  and  the  noise  which  they 
made,  and  my  cries  whilst  striving  to 
part  them,  soon  roused  the  inmates. 
The  door  was  opened,  and  a  girl’s  voice 
was  heard  calling,  “  Taypot,  Taypot, 
ye  blaggard,  come  in  out  of  that  !” 
whilst  a  deeper  voice  in  the  background 
asked — 

“  Who’s  there  ?  Come  in  whoever 
ye  are,  in  the  name  of  God.” 

The  girl  who  was  standing  at  the 
door  started  back  on  seeing  the  gun, 
but  being  aware  of  ”  the  smell-dogs,” 
as  our  American  cousins  call  them,  and 
noting  my  sporting  gear,  she  said  in  a 
pleasant  voice,  ”  Come  in  out  of  the 
could,  sir,  sure  it’s  late  ye’re  out.  Och  ! 
’Tis  desthroyed  with  the  wet  ye  are. 
He’s  lame  too,  the  crayture,”  she 
added  kindly.  “Is  it  the  way  ye 
hurted  yerself,  sir  ?” 

”  Put  a  chair  for  the  gintleman,  Mary. 
Have  ye  no  manners  ?”  said  an  old  man 
who  was  crouching  on  a  settle  in  the 
ingle  nook.  “  I  can’t  stir  meself,  sir,” 
he  added  ;  “I’m  fairly  bate  wid  the 
rheumatism.  Maybe  ’tis  the  way  ye 
got  lost  on  the  mountain,  sir  ?  I  seen 
the  fog  cornin’  up  and  ’tisn’t  the  first 


time  I  seen  that  same  to  happen  to  a 
gintleman  in  that  very  shpot.  That 
mountain  is  very  vinimous  to  them  that 
isn’t  well  acquainted  wid  it.” 

So  I  told  him  my  tale  and  asked  him 
if  I  could  stop  for  the  night,  for  he  let 
me  know  that  Mr.  Bourke’s  house  was 
“  a  matther  of  seven  Irish  miles  away,” 
and  he  replied, 

“  Why  then  to  be  sure  !  and  welcome, 
only  it’s  a  poor  place  for  the  likes  of 
yer  honor,  but  if  ye’re  any  relation  of 
Misther  Bourke  ye  can’t  help  bein’  a 
rale  gintleman,  and  ye  won’t  mind  it. 
’Tis  only  them  half  sirs  and  the  likes 
that’s  conthtdry  in  themselves,  and  that 
the  divil  himself  couldn’t  plaze  ;  and 
Mary,  sure  his  honor  will  be  hungry, 
small  blame  to  him  !  We’ll  have  the 
praties  biled  in  a  brace  of  shakes,  and  a 
rasher  of  bacon,  and  a  basin  of  milk  ; 
sure  that’s  betther  than  the  hunger  any¬ 
ways,  though  ’tisn’t  what  ye’re  used  to.” 

Here  I  may  remark  that  the  Irish 
peasant  is  essentially  a  well-bred  person, 
and  might  set  an  example  of  good  man¬ 
ners  to  many  who  look  upon  themselves 
as  his  social  superiors.  An  Irishman, 
even  of  the  poorest,  will  give  you  the 
shelter  of  his  roof  and  all  that  his  poor 
house  contains  with  perfect  hospitality, 
and  with  a  true  welcome,  and  having 
once  and  for  all  apologised  for  the  short¬ 
comings  of  his  menage,  will  not  (as  he 
considers  it)  insult  your  good  feeling  by 
further  excuses  ;  but  will  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  will  accept  the  best 
which  he  can  give  you,  be  it  good  or 
bad,  in  the  same  kindly  spirit  in  which 
he  offers  it 

It  was  not  very  long  before  I  was  sit¬ 
ting  down  to  a  smoking  dish  of  excellent 
potatoes,  and  an  appetising  rasher, 
which  Mary  deftly  cooked,  having 
learned  (as  she  informed  me)  cooking 
and  other  accomplishments  at  the  con¬ 
vent  school.  Now  that  I  had  time  to 
look  at  her,  I  discovered  that  she  was  an 
uncommonly  handsome  and  attractive 
girl,  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  dark¬ 
haired,  with  large  merry  blue  eyes,  “  put 
in  with  a  dirty  finger  ” — a  distinctly 
Spanish  type  of  face  and  figure,  such  as 
you  meet  now  and  then  in  the  west  and 
south,  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  ab¬ 
original  type,  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  the  reverse  of  attractive.  It  is  strange 
how  traces  of  the  old  Spanish  connection 
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crop  up,  and  how  the  youjig  p>eople 
sometimes  “  throw  back  ”  to  the  south¬ 
ern  ancestor.  One  also  lights  upon 
other  links  of  the  broken  chain  now  and 
then,  in  out-of-the-way  places.  Thus  to 
my  great  surprise  I  happened  on  a  little 
boy  not  long  ago  in  a  southern  county 
whose  Christian  name  was  Alfonso, 
though  his  surname  was  only  Egan. 
His  parents  told  me  that  he  was  called 
after  his  great-grandfather,  but  they  had 
no  tradition  of  any  Spanish  connection, 
and  of  a  truth  they  bore  no  outward 
token  of  any  such  strain  of  foreign 
blood. 

Mary’s  father,  too,  was  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  a  Celt.  He  was  a  big,  blackbearded 
man,  well  past  middle  age.  He  must 
have  been  a  strong  able  man  in  his  day, 
but  he  now  seemed  bowed  down  with 
pain  and  sickness.  The  family  consist¬ 
ed,  in  addition  to  these  two,  of  an  active, 
bright-eyed  boy  about  thirteen  years  of 
age,  two  younger  children,  and  a  stout, 
red-legged  servant  maid. 

After  I  had  finished  a  hearty  meal, 
seasoned  with  the  best  of  sauce,  I  pro¬ 
duced  my  flask,  into  which  I  had  dip¬ 
ped  but  modestly,  and  Mary  having 
brought  glasses  and  the  materials,”  I 
proceeded  to  mix  a  couple  of  stiff  tum¬ 
blers  for  her  father  and  myself  ;  and 
having  persuaded  him  after  due  apology 
to  join  me  in  a  pipe,  we  drew  round  the 
blazing  Are  of  turf  and  bog-deal  into  the 
cosy  ingle  nook,  and  laid  ourselves  out 
for  a  chat. 

The  old  man  seemed  delighted  to 
break  the  monotony  of  his  life  by  con¬ 
versation  with  a  stranger,  and  I  interest¬ 
ed  them  all  by  giving  them  an  account 
of  the  United  States,  where  I  had  been 
travelling  a  short  time  before,  and  to 
which  many  of  their  relations  and  friends 
had  emigrated.  Then  we  began  to  talk 
about  the  state  of  the  country,  concern¬ 
ing  which  they  were  much  more  reticent. 

It  was  purty  (^uiet  in  these  parts, 
glory  be  to  God  !’’  said  the  old  man, 
”  though  I'm  tould  there’s  bad  work 
elsewhere.” 

He  said  his  own  farm  was  a  good  one, 
with  ”  the  grass  of  fifteen  cows,”  for 
the  extent  of  farms  in  the  wild  west  is 
measured  by  their  grazing  capabilities, 
not  by  the  acreage.  His  rent  was  fair, 
and  the  times  he  admitted  were  pretty 
good. 


”  Were  there  any  bad  characters 
about  ?”  I  asked. 

”  Well,  no,  not  many  ;  barrin’  wan, 
and  he  was  on  the  run  (flying  from  jus¬ 
tice),  and  a  good  job  too.  ” 

”  Who  was  he,  and  what  had  he 
done  ?” 

”  He  was  wan  Murty  O’  I  lea,  a  broken 
farmer,  and  a  bad  mimber  everyways, 
and  there  was  a  warrant  out  agin  him, 
along  of  a  dacent  boy  of  the  O’Connors 
that  he  kilt,  and  that  swore  informations 
agin  him  accordingly.” 

”  Yes,  and  there’s  no  fear  he’d  bate 
him — no,  nor  two  like  him — only  he  got 
a  vacancy  on  him  (got  inside  his  guard) 
by  chance,  and  gave  him  a  conthidry 
(foul)  sthroke,  wan  dark  night,”  said 
Mary.  ' 

“  Oho  !”  said  I,  ”  you  seem  to  know 
all  about  it,  Mary.  It  wasn’t  about 
you  that  they  were  fighting,  was  it  ?” 

At  which  Mary  blushed  and  hung  her 
head  and  showed  her  long  eyelashes,  and 
looked  quite  pretty  enough  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  one  of  those  dreadful  wars 
which  we  are  told  did  not  begin  with 
Helen. 

”  But  was  that  the  only  reason  he  had 
for  running  away  ?”  I  asked. 

”  Och,  no,”  replied  the  father.  ”  He 
owed  five  years'  rent  to  the  masther,  and 
his  credit  was  bate  wid  all  the  shop¬ 
keepers,  and  what  he  owed  for  whiskey 
is  unknownst  ;  and  the  masther  ejected 
him  a  year  ago,  and  nobody  would  take 
the  farm  for  fear  of  him  and  of  his  fac¬ 
tion,  that’s  sthrong  in  these  parts,  till 
meself  tuk  the  grazin’  of  half  of  it  for 
six  months,  for  I  has  more  cattle  than  I 
can  feed  ;  but  nobody  will  go  to  live 
there.” 

”  Yes,  and  sorry  I  am  ye  ever  had 
anything  to  say  to  it,  and  'twould  be 
betther  for  yea  dale  if  ye  tuk  my  advice 
and  left  it  alone.  ’Tisn't  looky, ”  said 
Mary. 

“Why  thin,  maybe  ye’re  right,  and 
I’m  thinkin’  I'll  be  said  by  ye,  Mary, 
and  give  it  up  next  week,  for  ye  has  a 
dale  of  since — sometimes — for  a  shlip  of 
a  girl.  Come  hether  to  me.  Whisper,” 
said  he  :  and  after  a  short  colloquy  Mary 
lighted  a  candle  and  went  out. 

”  I  sees  ye’re  sleepy,  sir,”  said  the 
old  man.  “  Ye  had  a  long  day.  Is  the 
fut  bad  wid  ye  now,  yer  honor  ?” 

”  Oh,  no,”  said  I.  “  It’s  a  little 
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swollen,  but  I  can  walk  all  right,  at  any 
rate  with  my  boot  off." 

"  Well,  Mary  will  have  the  bed  ready 
in  the  room  for  ye  prisintly,  and  though 
it’s  a  poor  place  for  the  likes  of  ye,  ye’re 
young,  God  bless  ye,  and  ye’re  tired  ; 
ye’ll  get  a  good  sleep.  Och  hone  !  ’tis 
many’s  the  night  since  I  had  the  good 
sleep,  wid  me  joints,  and  a  toothache  in 
every  knuckle  of  them  !’’ 

Here  we  were  interrupted  by  the  loud 
barking  of  the  house-dog,  to  which  my 
two  pointers  responded  with  growlings. 
'i'he  latch  was  raised,  and  a  countryman 
burst  in.  He  had  neither  coat  nor  hat, 
and  he  looked  wild  and  distraught,  his 
clothes  dripping  with  water  as  though  he 
had  fallen  into  some  dyke  or  bog-hole. 

"  Oh,  Paddy,”  he  cried,  "  ye  unfor¬ 
tunate  crayture  !  Run  !  Run  for  yer 
life  !  They’re  cornin’  to  ye  to-night, 
and  if  they  ketches  ye,  ye’re  a  dead 
man.  Didn’t  I  tell  ye  how  'twould  be, 
when  ye  was  so  covatious  and  couldn’t 
let  that  farm  alone  ?’’ 

Poor  Paddy  trembled  visibly,  whilst 
Mary,  who  had  joined  us,  turned  very 
white,  and  the  children  clustered  round 
us,  crying. 

"  Run  is  it !’’  answered  Paddy. 
"  That’s  a  quare  story  !  How  would 
the  likes  of  me  run,  when  I  can  only 
crawl  across  the  flure,  about  as  quick  as 
a  dhrucktheen  ?  (aslug).  Run?  Mor- 
yah  !  (forsooth).  ’Tis  aisy  to  say 
run,  and  where  would  I  run  to?  Ye 
knows  as  well  as  me  that  none  of  the 
neighbors  would  lave  me  in  if  them  is 
cornin’  that  you  knows  of.  Och  ulla- 
|;one  !  If  they’ll  kill  me  out  of  hand 
’tis  little  I  cares,  only  for  Mary  and  the 
childher.  Well,  ’tis  the  will  of  God,  1 
suppose.  Glory  be  to  his  name : 
Amin  !’’ — a  response  in  which  all  the 
others,  even  the  little  children,  joined. 

"  Who’s  coming  ?’’  asked  I,  "  and 
what’s  it  all  about  ?’’ 

"  Who’s  this  ?’  ’  asked  the  new  comer, 
in  whom  I  recognised  my  friend  of  the 
morning.  "  Och  !  ’tis  the  gintleman 
from  Misther  Bourke’s.  Come  away, 
yer  honor,  this  is  no  place  for  the 
likes  of  you.  What  did  I  tell  you  this 
mornin’  ?’’ 

"  Yes,  but  what’s  the  row  ?’’  said  I. 
"  1  don’t  understand." 

“  ’Tis  the  Land  Layguers,”  he  re¬ 
plied  in  a  low  voice,  and  pointing  to  my 
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host.  "  He’s  broke  the  rules,  and  ’tis 
the  ordher.  I’m  tould.  They’ll  kill  him 
to-night.  There’s  no  fear  of  the  child¬ 
her,  they  won’t  touch  them.  Do  you 
come  away  wid  me,  yer  honor  ;  I’ll 
see  ye  safe.  ’’ 

"  Indeed  I  won’t,"  said  I.  “  They 
took  me  in  when  I  was  wet  and  hungry, 
and  gave  me  food  and  shelter,  and  I 
won’t  desert  them  now  at  a  pinch. 
Besides,  look  at  my  foot.  I  couldn’t 
walk  if  I  would,  and  I  wouldn’t  if  I 
could.  Will  you  stay  yourself  and  help 
to  fight  ?" 

“  Is  it  me  ?’’  he  said,  turning  pale. 
“  Och,  no,  I  darn’t ;  and  what  could 
the  likes  of  me  do  ?’’ 

"  Will  you  go  and  warn  the  polis, 
then  ?’’  asked  Mary,  who  seemed  to  be 
recovering  her  courage  and  her  color. 

“  No,  I’d  be  afeard,"  he  replied. 
“  Sure,  all  the  counlhry  would  know 
’twas  me  that  sould  the  pass.  Them 
polis  wouldn’t  keep  it  saycret  ;  there’s 
no  thrusting  thim.’’ 

"  Dinny,"  cried  Mary,  turning  to 
one  of  the  boys,  “  you  go." 

"  I  will,”  said  Dinny,  jumping  up 
and  snatching  his  cap. 

"  How  far  is  the  police  station  ?"  I 
asked.  ^ 

"  ’Tis  akifiatther  of  four  Irish  mile, 
and  meselr  is  afeard  the  polis  is  sent 
away  wid  false  news  to  the  wesht." 

"  Dinny,’’  said  Mary,  whilst  her 
cheeks  were  dyed  with  a  bright  blush, 
"  call  down  first  to  Darby  O’Connor’s. 
Tell  him  that  we're  set,  and  to  carry 
the  car  and  the  mare,  and  todhrive  like 
the  divil  afther  the  f>olis,  and  to  bring 
them  back  wid  him." 

"  Good  !’’  said  I  ;  "  you’re  a  brave 
'girl,  and  we’re  not  dead  yet;’’  and  I 
tore  a  leaf  out  of  my  note-book  and 
wrote  on  it  an  urgent  message. 

"  Give  this  to  the  sergeant,  Dinny," 
said  I,  "  and  tell  him,  when  he  comes 
within  hearing  of  the  house,  to  fire  a 
shot,  and  to  let  a  screech  out  of  himself, 
and  we’ll  hold  out  as  long  as  we  can." 

"How  soon  will  they  be  here, 
James  ?’’  asked  Paddy. 

"  They  won’t  be  here  before  an  hour, 
anyways,  and  maybe  not  till  the  latther 
ind  of  the  night.  They’re  cornin’  from 
the  say.  Murty  O’  Hea  is  the  head  of 
them,  and  there’s  seven  or  eight  black 
(surly,  determined)  boys  wid  hka, 
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sthrangers  from  the  islands  I’m  tould  ; 
but  they’re  waitin’  for  some  sinther 
(centre)  from  the  County  Limerick. 
Well,  God  help  ye  all  this  night  !  Come 
away,  Dinny.  I'll  see  ye  safe  as  far  as 
Darby’s.  God  bless  yer  honor  !  Ye’re 
a  brave  gintleman.  I  said  to  meself  this 
mornin’  that  ye  was  the  right  sort.” 
And  they  went  out  and  shut  the  door. 

“  Now,  Mary,”  said  I,  "  come  along  ; 
you  and  the  girl.  We  must  make  the 
house  as  secure  as  we  can.  We  have 
plenty  of  time,  and  we’re  not  going  to 
be  killed  like  sheep.” 

First  I  turned  out  my  game  bag,  and 
found,  to  my  horror,  that  I  had  only 
seven  cartridges  left,  and  three  of  them 
were  snipe  shot,  whilst  the  remainder 
were  only  No.  6.  I  had  taken  fewer 
than  usual  with  me,  not  expecting  much 
sport,  and  of  these  I  had  wasted  too 
many  in  wild  shooting.  “  Nevermind,” 
said  I  ;  ”  the  greater  reason  for  shooting 
straight  now.” 

First  I  inspected  the  fortress.  The 
dwelling-house  consisted,  as  is  usual  in 
the  houses  of  the  peasantry,  of  two  liv¬ 
ing-rooms  only,  separated  by  a  partition, 
with  the  chimney  at  one  side  and  a  high 
gable  at  the  other.  The  kitchen  had 
two  doors  directly  facing  each  other,  and 
was  lighted  by  a  single  window  in  the 
front.  The  bedroom  was  also  lighted 
by  one  window,  which  looked  to  the 
rear  ;  and  communicating  with  the  bed¬ 
room  by  a  small  door,  and  running  at 
right  angles  to  the  rear  of  the  dwelling 
house,  was  a  third  room  or  store-house, 
with  a  second  door  opening  on  the  back 
yard.  This  room  was  now  half  full  of 
potatoes  and  turnips. 

The  front  door  was  as  strong  as  I 
could  desire,  being  made  of  solid  oak 
(the  spoil  of  some  wreck),  firmly  bolted 
and  bound  with  iron.  The  back  door, 
however,  was  weak  ;  both  were  fastened 
by  rickety  locks  and  good  stout  wooden 
bars.  I  found  that  there  was  good  store 
of  suitable  timber  for  barricading  both 
doors  and  windows  ;  the  loft,  which  ex¬ 
tended  as  usual  from  the  fire-place  to 
half-way  across  the  living-room,  being 
altogether  floored  with  ”  treble  deals,” 
also  from  some  wreck.  These  deals 
were  not  nailed,  but  were  laid  loose 
across  the  joists,  each  deal  being  about 
fifteen  feet  long  by  eighteen  inches  wide, 
and  three  inches  thick.  I  also  found 


some  shorter  pieces,  which,  placed 
against  the  door  panels,  served  as  back¬ 
ing  ;  and  having  buttressed  them  firmly 
with  rows  of  deals  secured  by  wedges  to 
others,  which  I  laid  flat  upon  the  floor 
from  wall  to  wall,  and  fastered  with  stout 
nails,  or  rather  spikes,  of  which  I  found 
a  goodly  bag,  I  felt  pretty  sure  that  my 
doors  could  stand  a  siege,  if  the  enemy 
were  unprovided  with  a  battering  train. 
The  windows  I  secured  in  a  similar 
fashion  with  mattresses,  leaving  a  loop¬ 
hole  in  each. 

I  then,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
women  and  the  eldest  boy,  made  the 
store-room’s  outer  door  safe  by  piling 
up  all  the  turnips  and  potatoes  against 
it,  thus  making  a  most  effectual  barri¬ 
cade.  By  the  time  this  was  done  I  found 
that  it  was  a  quarter  past  eleven,  and 
the  boy  had  been  gone  just  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour.  ”  He  ought  to  be 
nearly  at  the  police  station  now,  Mary,” 
said  I. 

“  He  ought  so,”  said  she,  ”  if  hetuk 
the  horse.  She  can  go,  niver  fear,  and 
Darby  won’t  spare  her.  Only  if  the 
polis  was  sent  away  aftherared  herring, 
’twill  be  a  bad  job.” 

“  Well,  maybe  they’ve  found  out 
their  mistake  by  this  time.  We  can  hold 
out  for  an  hour  at  any  rate,  unless  they 
burn  us.” 

”  I  don’t  think  there’s  much  fear  of 
that,”  said  the  father.  '*  The  thatch  is 
ould  and  rotten,  and  ’tis  soaked  wid  the 
wather  for  the  last  week.  I’m  goin'  to 
have  it  renewed  wid  two  years.  ’Tis 
looky  now  I  didn’t and  he  evidently 
hugged  himself  upon  his  foresight,  and 
became  a  little  more  cheerful. 

"  Now,”  said  I,  “  put  out  the  fire, 
and  put  the  candle  behind  the  door  in 
the  room,  so  that  ’twill  just  give  us 
light  to  move  about  by,  and  no  more. 
By  the  way,  you  haven’t  got  a  crow¬ 
bar,  have  you  ?” 

“Why  wouldn’t  we?’’  said  Mary. 
”  Here  it  is,  and  a  bill-hook  too,  a  good 
sthrong  one.” 

”  Oh,  it’s  not  to  fight  with  that  I  want 
the  crow-bar,  but  that  bill-hook  is  a 
good  weapon  at  a  pinch.  Put  it  behind 
the  door,  Mary.  Is  it  sharp  ?” 

”  ’Tis,  sir.  I  put  a  great  edge  on  it 
meself  yestherday,  in  the  way  I’d  cut 
down  some  furze  wid  it.” 

“Good,”  said  I;  “now  bring  the 
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liKht,”  and  going  into  the  store-room, 
aher  a  good  deal  of  labor  (for  all  the 
walls  were  over  two  feet  thick)  I  knocked 
out  two  loop-holes,  whereby  I  could 
command  the  back  door.  I  only  wished 
that  I  had  a  similar  coign  of  vantage 
from  which  to  enfilade  the  front ;  in 
which  case,  if  we  were  fireproof,  as  the 
old  man  thought,  I  might  set  the  gang 
at  defiance,  or  at  any  rate  as  long  as  my 
cartridges  should  last.  Unfortunately 
the  relative  positions  of  the  front  door 
and  window  were  such  that  any  one 
standing  close  to  the  former  could  not 
be  touched  from  the  latter. 

I  left  the  maid-servant  and  the  eldest 
child,  a  sharp  boy  of  eleven,  on  guard 
at  the  loop-holes,  and  returned  to  the 
kitchen.  The  old  man  was  crooning 
over  the  scattered  embers  ;  Mary  was 
standing  by  his  side,  pale  and  quiet. 
We  waited  long.  No  sound  broke  the 
stillness,  save  the  occasional  smothered 
whine  of  one  of  the  dogs  who  was  hunt¬ 
ing  in  his  dreams,  and  the  old  man’s 
labored  breathing,  broken  sometimes 
by  a  stifled  cough.  Mary  had  sunk 
down  upon  the  settle,  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands. 

The  servant  girl  stirred  uneasily,  and 
knocked  down  a  heap  of  potatoes  which 
rolled  along  the  earthen  floor.  The 
shrill  whistle  of  a  red-shank,  flying  over¬ 
head,  startled  us  for  an  instant.  I 
looked  through  the  loop-holed  window  ; 
the  sea  lay  calm  and  still  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  darkened  towards  the  horizon  by 
a  ‘light  breeze,  which  was  creeping  in. 
The  light  was  dim,  for  the  air  was  full 
of  vapor,  but  there  was  enough  to  shoot 

by- 

“  Mary,  I  heard  the  old  man  whim¬ 
per,  “  ye’ll  bury  me,  agragal,  in  Kilcol- 
man  churchyard  by  the  mother,  and  ye’ll 
give  me  a  decent  funeral ;  and  maybe 
when  I’m  dead  thim  that  looked  black 
on  me  of  late  will  forget  it  and  come  to 
me  wake.  Yer  mother  had  a  great  wake, 
and  there  was  a  power  of  people  at  her 
funeral,  though  maybe  ye  doesn’t  re¬ 
member  it ;  and  me  father  aiqually  so. 
God  rest  their  souls  this  night !” 

“  Whisht,  father,  whisht !”  replied 
Mary.  “  The  tibbacky  isn’t  sowed  yet 
that  will  he  smoked  at  yer  wake.” 

“  It’s  ten  minutes  past  twelve  now,” 
said  I  ;  ”  surely  the  police  at  any  rate 
ought  to  be  showing  up.” 


Just  then  the  dog,  which  we  had 
turned  out  of  doors,  began  to  growl. 
Then  came  a  few  short  barks,  as  he 
jumped  behind  a  hedge  some  thirty  yards 
to  the  front,  after  which  he  was  suddenly 
silent,  and  I  heard  some  one  saying,  in 
a  low  and  insinuating  voice,  ‘‘  Taypot, 
poor  Taypot  !  doesn  i  you  know  me  ?” 
followed  by  the  soupd  of  a  dull  stroke 
and  a  sharp  yelp,  which  instantly  ceased. 

”  Tell  Judy  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out, 
Mary,”  said  I,  “  and  don’t  you  stop  in 
front  of  the  door.” 

“  All  right,  sir,”  said  she. 

Then  there  was  an  interval  of  silence, 
lasting  for  at  least  ten  minutes  ;  nothing 
stirred  in  front,  and  the  tension  of  our 
nerves  was  becoming  painful. 

‘‘What  can  they  be  waiting  for?” 
said  I. 

‘‘  Maybe  the  whole  of  them  isn’t  come 
yet,”  replied  Mary. 

■_  ‘‘  Well,  the  longer  they  wait  the  bet¬ 
ter.  ’Twill  give  the  police  more  time 
to  come  up.  When  they  come,  Mary, 
do  not  answer  them  ;  but  don’t  speak 
for  some  minutes,  just  as  if  you  were 
getting  out  of  bed,  and  stand  close  to 
the  wall.” 

‘‘  They’ll  thry  the  back  dure  first, 
sir;  ’tis  the  wakest.” 

‘‘  So  much  the  better.  If  they  do. 
I’ll  mark  one  of  them,  at  any  rate,  and 
maybe  two.  Oh,  if  I  only  had  a  bul¬ 
let  !” 

Just  then  Judy  rushed  in.  ‘‘  They’re 
coming  to  the  back  dure,  sir  !” 

”  How  many  ?”  I  asked. 

‘‘  Oh,  a  power  of  them.  How  can  I 
tell  how  many  ?  Isn’t  their  faces  black  ? 
Murty  O’Hea  is  there  for  wan.  I’d 
know  the  voice  of  him  if  his  head  was 
off  his  shoulders.” 

I  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  my  loop¬ 
hole  in  the  store- room.  The  boy  was 
squatted  eager-eyed  at  the  other.  They 
were  eight  in  all.  Four  were  armed  with 
guns,  the  others  had  only  Clealpines  (or 
black-thorn  sticks).  Brave  fellows,  they 
were  not  afraid  even  with  such  slight 
weapons  to  face  a  rheumatic  old  man  ! 
All  their  faces  were  blackened.  As  1 
got  into  position,  a  powerful,  under¬ 
sized,  red-bearded  savage,  whom  I  re¬ 
cognised  by  the  description  given  me  as 
Mary’s  quondam  lover,  was  iu  the  act 
of  knocking  at  the  door.  He  knocked 
three  times  before  there  was  any  answer. 
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All  the  others  remained  drawn  up  in 
line,  with  their  backs  to  the  wall,  at  the 
side  farthest  from  the  window. 

At  last  I  heard  Mary  ask,  in  a  sleepy 
tone,  “  Who’s  there  ?  ” 

“  A  friend,”  was  the  reply,  evidently 
in  a  disguised  voice. 

”  Well,  friend,  what  does  ye  want  at 
this  hour?” 

”  I  wants  to  see  the  man  of  the  house. 
I  has  a  message  for  him.” 

”  Well,  keep  it  till  the  mornin’.  I’m 
not  goin’  to  open  the  dure  at  this  hour 
of  the  night,  and  bad  mimbres  about  too, 
as  maybe  ye  knows.  To  the  divil  wid 
yerself  and  yer  message  !” 

But  though  poor  Mary  spoke  so 
bravely,  I  noted  that  her  voice  trembled. 

Then  came  a  low  curse  in  Irish. 

‘‘  Come  on,  boys,”  cried  the  ruffian, 
”  ye  knows  what  we  has  to  do.  There’s 
no  use  in  waitin’.” 

Just  then  the  moon  shone  out  from 
behind  a  veil  of  mist.  I  levelled  my  gun, 
took  a  steady  and  careful  aim  at  the  feU 
low's  eye,  and  pulled  the  trigger  ;  but, 
as  bad  luck  would  have  it,  just  at  that 
instant  he  stooped  jto  put  his  eye  to  the 
key*hole,  and  the  shot  glanced  over  him, 
but  caught  his  next  neighbor  (who  was 
a  tall  man)  in  the  shoulder.  He  stag¬ 
gered  and  yelled  but  did  not  fall ;  and 
as  the  whole  mob  turned  to  fly,  I  let 
drive  at  the  lot  of  them,  peppering 
more  than  one,  as  the  chorus  of  yells 
which  followed  the  shot  bore  witness  ; 
but  I  apparently  left  their  leader  un¬ 
touched,  and  before  1  could  reload,  they 
had  all  taken  refuge  behind  a  hedge 
some  distance  to  the  rear. 

“  Well  done,  yer  honor  !”  cried  the 
little  boy  in  wild  delight.  ”  Begor,  ye 
warmed  them  anyways.  Did  ye  see  that 
last  fellow  scratchin’  himself  as  if  bees 
was  swarming’  about  him  ?” 

”  Go  back  to  your  hole,  you  young 
scamp,  and  don’t  take  your  eye  off  it,  or 
I’ll  warm  you^  where  I  warmed  him. 
And  you,  Judy,  come  back  too.” 

”  Did  ye  kill  him  f'  cried  Mary,  ex¬ 
citedly.  “  Oh,  if  ye  only  kilt  him,  I 
don’t  care  what  would  happen  to  us.” 

”  No,  Mary,  I’m  afraid  not.  Better 
luck  next  time.” 

”  Och  !  ’tis  a  pity,”  said  she. 

”  They’ll  try  the  front  door  next,” 
said  I.  ”  We  must  keep  a  sharp  look¬ 
out.”  But  we  waited  long.  At  last  I 


said  to  my  companion.  ”  I  think 
they’ve  had  enough.”  , 

”  No  fear,”  she  replied.  “  If  that 
one  is  alive  they’ll  be  back.”  But  we 
waited  and  waited,  and  though  I  thought 
I  heard  a  confused  murmur,  still  no  one 
appeared.  At  last  Judy  came  stealing 
in. 

‘‘I’m  thinkin',”  said  she,  “there’s 
wan  on  the  roof.” 

”  Where  ?”  asked  I. 

‘‘  The  room.”  ^ 

I  stole  in  gently,  and  after  listening 
for  a  moment,  I  could  distinctly  hear 
some  one  above,  fumbling  as  it  seemed 
with  the  thatch. 

”  He's  thryin’  to  set  it  a-fire,”  said 
Judy.  ”  I  think  'twill  bate  him.  Ye 
might  as  well  thry  to  light  a  watherfall 
wid  two  matches.” 

”  Well,”  said  I,  ”  ’tis  a  pity  to  waste 
No.  6  at  such  close  quarters,”  so  I 
slipped  in  a  cartridge  of  snipe  shot, 
and  putting  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  close 
to  the  sound,  I  bred.  There  was  the 
noise  of  a  body  slipping  down  the  steep 
roof,  a  heavy  thud  followed  by  a  deep 
groan,  and  all  was  still. 

‘‘  That’s  three  cartridges  gone,  and 
two  fellows  disabled  at  any  rate.  Stand 
back  !”  I  cried,  as  I  saw  a  flash  from 
the  hedge  in  front,  followed  by  a  volley, 
which  struck  the  front  door,  apparently 
without  penetrating. 

“That’s  good,’*^  said  Mary,  “bark 
away  !  Maybe  ye’ll  wake  the  pmlis  in 
time.” 

After  this  we  had  another  and  a 
longer  respite,  but  we  could  hear  a  con¬ 
fused  murmur  of  voices,  apparently  in 
altercation,  from  the  direction  of  the 
haggard  (hay-yard  or  hay-guard). 

“  I  think  they  must  have  got  more 
help,”  said  the  old  man,  who  had  re¬ 
gained  his  courage  and  was  now  to  all 
appearances  enjoying  the  bght. 

“  Keep  a  good  look-out,  Judy,”  I 
cried  to  our  sentry. 

“  Never  fear,  yer  honor.  They’re 
buzzin’  like  bees  behind  there.” 

“  I  think,”  said  I,  “  they  must  have 
some  one  with  them  who  has  smelt  p>ow- 
der  before,  or  they  would  have  had 
enough  by  this  time.” 

”  Most  like,”  replied  .Mary.  “  Tim 
Healy,  a  Yankee  Irishman  that  was  in 
the  war,  wid  two  more  sthrangers,  was 
seen  at  the  crass-roads  on  Sunday.” 
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"  Here|they  come,”  said  I.  "  What 
devilment  are  they  up  to  now  ?” 

I  might  well  ask.  They  had  got  a 
cart  and  piled  it  with  sheaves  of  oats, 
and  lashed  bundles  of  straw  to  the  axle 
so  as  to  protect  their  legs  ;  and  as  the 
haggard  was  unfortunately  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  house,  they  had  no 
difficulty  in  running  this  testudo  down 
the  road  which  led  to  the  latter. 

”  ’Tis  the  way  they’re  goin’  to  burn 
us  !”  cried  Mary. 

”  I  don’t  think  so,”  said  I,  as  I  saw 
them  directing  the  engine  straight  for  the 
window  at  which  I  was  posted.  ”  They 
want  to  block  our  loop-hole  and  then 
force  the  door.  Oh,  why  didn’t  I  make 
one  in  the  door  ?” 

"  Ah  !  you’ve  got  that  !”  I  added, 
as  the  cart-wheel  swerved  over  a  stone, 
exposing  a  fellow’s  legs,  which  I 
promptly  dosed  with  shot,  though  at  too 
long  a  range  to  do  him  much  harm, 
although  I  made  him  yell. 

”  Ye  hit  him  !”  cried  Mary.  “  Well 
done  !  Ye’re  a  fine  man  at  a  pinch. 
God  bless  ye  !  What  would  we  do  wid- 
out  ye  this  night  ?’’ 

Here  the  cart  came  hang  against  our 
only  loop-hole.  “  What  will  be  their 
next  move  now  ?”  I  wondered  ;  "this 
is  becoming  serious  and  like  Welling¬ 
ton  I  prayed  for  morning,  or  the  police. 
We  were  not  kept  long  in  doubt.  Judy 
cried  out  from  behind,  "  They’re  takin’ 
round  the  laddher,  a  lot  of  them,”  and 
at  the  same  time  a  voice  was  heard  from 
behind  the  front  door. 

"  Open  the  dure.  Ye’d  betther.  If 
ye  forces  us  to  dhrive  it  in,  we’ll  kill 
every  wan  of  ye,  man,  woman,  and 
child.” 

"  We  will  not,”  cried  Mary  gallantly. 
"  I  know  ye,  Murty  O’Hea,  and  I’ll  live 
to  see  ye  swing  for  this  yet.” 

"  .Ah  !  ye  knows  me,  does  ye,  Mary  ? 
So  does  Darby  O’Connor  too.  I  left  me 
mark  on  him,  and  I’ll  lave  it  on  you 
to-night.  He  may  marry  ye  to-morrow 
mornin’  if  he  likes.  I’ll  not  hindher 
him,  never  fear.” 

At  this  horrid  threat  poor  Mary  fairly 
broke  down.  She  threw  herself  on  the 
ground  and  flung  her  arms  round  my 
knees.  "  Promise  me,  sir,  promise  me, 
that  ye’ll  kill  me  before  ye  lets  him 
touch  me.  You’re  a  gintleman  and 
you’ll  keep  yer  word.” 


“  Nonsense,  Mary,”  said  I.  “  Never 
mind  the  rufflan.  He’ll  never  get  in 
here  while  I’m  alive.” 

"  He  will,  he  will.  Well  I  knows 
him.  Promise  me  quick  that  ye’ll  keep 
wan  shot  for  me !  Oh,  man !’’  she 
cried,  as  I  still  hesitated,  "  had  ye  niver 
a  mother  ?’’ 

"  All  right,  Mary,  I  promise.” 

"  God  bless  ye,”  said  she,  getting  up. 
"  I  don’t  care  now,  and  maybe  I’ll  lave 
me  mark  on  some  of  them  yet  and 
she  seized  the  bill-hook,  and  stood  ready 
behind  the  door.  The  bill-hook  was  a 
handy  and  most  efficient  weapon,  some¬ 
what  like  the  old  Saxon  bill,  with  a 
curved  steel  blade  about  eighteen  inches 
long,  riveted  to  an  ashen  handle  some 
three  feet  in  length. 

“  Begor,”  said  the  old  man,  upon 
whose  face  the  light  of  battle  was  steal¬ 
ing,  and  who  now  looked  quite  cheerful, 
"  I'll  have  a  sthroke  for  me  life  too. 
We’re  not  bate  yet.  ’Tis  the  heaviest 
showers  that  clears  away  the  quickest,” 
and  seizing  an  old  scythe  blade,  he  hob¬ 
bled  over  and  planted  himself  against 
the  wall. 

"  W'ell  done,  Paddy,”  said  I.  ”  Never 
say  die.” 

Here  we  were  interrupted  by  a  tre¬ 
mendous  blow  on  the  front  door,  which 
shivered  the  lock  and  shook  the  fasten¬ 
ings,  but  failed  to  start  the  struts  or 
backing  with  which  I  had  braced  it. 
They  were  using  the  ladder  as  a  batter¬ 
ing-ram. 

"  At  it  again,  boys  !”  cried  the  voice 
of  the  arch-ruffian,  and  the  blows  were 
repeated  once  and  again  with  increased 
force,  but  still  the  backing  stood  fast. 
After  a  fourth  blow  however,  a  panel 
gave  way  between  the  props,  leaving  a 
hole  of  about  one  foot  by  ten  inches  ; 
but  the  supports  above  and  below  were 
as  strong  as  ever.  A  shot  was  promptly 
fired  through  this  hole  which  smashed 
some  crockery  on  the  dresser,  but  the 
assailants,  no  doubt  recollecting  that 
one  shot  could  go  out  where  another 
could  come  in,  drew  back  for  consulta¬ 
tion,  and  did  not  care  apparently  to  re¬ 
new  the  attack.  After  a  few  minutes 
Judy  rushed  in,  "Come  quick,  sir,” 
cried  she  ;  "  they’re  stalin’  round  wid 
the  laddher,  while  you’re  watchin’  the 
front.  They  knows  the  back  dure  is 
wake.” 
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I  was  just  in  time.  They  were  com¬ 
ing  up  with  a  rush,  seven  of  them,  bear¬ 
ing  the  ladder,  and  as  soon  as  I  got 
them  nearly  end  on  I  fired,  and  evidently 
peppered  more  than  one,  judging  from 
the  chorus  of  yells  which  they  set  up 
as  they  dropped  the  ladder.  I  could 
have  got  a  beautiful  flying  shot  at  the 
last  man,  but  I  had  now  only  two  cart¬ 
ridges  left,  and  as  one  of  them  was  pro¬ 
mised  to  Mary,  I  desired  to  keep  the 
other  in  reserve.  Startled  by  a  cry  from 
her  I  rushed  back  into  the  kitchen,  and 
saw  her  by  the  dim  light,  with  her  white 
teeth  set,  bringing  down  the  bill-hook 
with  the  full  swing  of  her  nervous  young 
arms  upon  a  hand  which  had  stolen  in 
through  the  hole  and  was  trying  to  undo 
the  bar.  The  blow  was  followed  by  a 
fearful  howl,  and  something  dropped 
upon  the  floor. 

“  More  power  to  ye,  Mary  !”  cried 
the  old  man.  "  You  done  it  well.  Put 
in  the  other  hand,  ye  spalpeen,  till  she’ll 
thrim  it  for  ye  to  match  that  wan. 
Here’s  the  pmlis  at  last.  ’Tis  a’most 
time  for  thim,”  as  a  shot  was  heard  a 
long  way  down  the  road,  followed  by  a 
faint  shout,  and  in  about  five  minutes 
the  rattling  of  car-wheels  was  heard  up 
the  stony  ascent,  whilst  outside  the 
house  we  could  hear  the  rapid  flight  of 
hurrying  feet,  as  our  assailants  at  last 
withdrew. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  police  were  at 
the  door,  led  by  a  stalwart  young  peas¬ 
ant,  who,  as  soon  as  we  undid  the  fast¬ 
enings,  rushed  in  and  threw  his  arms 
around  Mary.  “Ye’re  not  hurt, 
acushla  ?”  said  he.  “  The  Lord  be 
praised  !  I  niver  thought  I’d  see  ye 
alive  agin.” 

“  Small  thanks  to  you,”  said  she, 
pushing  him  away.  “Ye  may  thank  this 
gintleman  here  that  stood  to  us.  I  sup¬ 
pose  ’tis  the  way  ye  was  polishin’  yer 
b>ots  or  ilin’  yer  hair'  before  ye’d  come 
to  help  us.  ” 

“No,”  replied  he,  “  but  the  polis 
was  sint  away  wandherin’  as  far  as  Bab 
linhassig  Bridge,  a  matther  of  six  mile, 
and  we  tuk  the  wrong  road.  We’d  never 
be  here  only  for  the  mare.  She’s  kilt 
outside,  the  crayture.  She  haven’t  a 
shake  left  iq  any  hair  of  her  tail :  if  she 
went  on  another  mile  she’d  dhrop  before 
she  got  half  way.” 

“  ’Tis  true  for  him,  sir,”  said  the 


sergeant.  “  We  went  on  what  we 
thought  was  sure  information,  and  we 
wouldn’t  have  come  back  only  for  your 
note.  But  we  mustn’t  waste  time. 
Which  way  did  they  go  ?” 

“  They  came  from  the  say,”  said 
Mary. 

“  Oh,  thin  they’ve  gone  back  the 
same  way.  I  saw  a  hooker  standing  in 
before  dusk.  Who  warned  you,  sir  ?” 

“  Don’t  tell,”  whispered  Mary  eager¬ 
ly.  "  The  people  would  kill  him.” 

“  I  don’t  know,’’  said  I.  “  He  was 
a  stranger  to  me.’’ 

“  It’s  no  use  askin’  any  of  ye,  I  sup¬ 
pose,”  said  the  sergeant,  looking  round 
at  the  stolid  faces  of  his  hearers. 

“  Come  on,  boys,  we’re  only  wasting 
time.  Will  you  come  with  us,  sir  ?” 

“  No,  I  can’t,”  said  I.  “  I've  hurt 
my  foot.” 

“  I’ll  come  wid  ye,”  said  Darby. 

“  I'd  like  to  have  a  sthroke  at  the  villain. 
What's  this  ?”  added  he,  picking  up 
three  bloody  Angers  and  a  portion  of  a 
hand  off  the  floor. 

“  That’s  Mary’s  work,”  said  I. 
“  Only  a  gentleman’s  hand  which  he 
offered  her  and  which  she  accepted.” 

“  ’Tis  Murty  O’Hea’s  Anger,”  said 
Darby,  dancing  with  delight.  ”  I’d 
know  that  crook  in  it  if  it  was  biled,  and 
the  red  hair.” 

“  Aye,  he  left  the  mark  of  it  on  ye 
more  than  once,”  said  Mary,  spitefully. 

“  Oh,  Mary,  ye’re  a  grand  girl ! 
There  isn’t  the  likes  of  ye  undher  the 
canopy.  Ye  gave  him  a  resate  for  me, 
anyways.” 

“  Come  along,  men,”  said  the  ser¬ 
geant,  “  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  They 
have  the  start  of  us.  Hallo  !  Here’s  a 
pool  of  blood,  where  somebody  fell. 
Did  ye  warm  many  of  them,  sir  ?” 

”  About  half  a  dozen,  1  think,”  said 
I  ;  ”  but  I  had  only  small  shot.” 

“  This  fellow  got  a  good  dose  at  any 
rate.  We’re  bound  to  ketch  him." 

So  away  they  went,  but  came  back 
about  daybreak  tired  and  crestfallen. 
Whilst  they  were  searching  the  bay  in 
front,  the  gang  escaped  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  hill  to  another  creek  half  a  mile 
to  the  southward;  and  the  police  were 
only  in  time  to  see  the  hooker  rounding 
the  further  point  and  running  fast  before 
a  north-easterly  breeze  which  had  sprung 
up  towards  morning.  The  gang  was 
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apparently  strong-handed,  for  they  took 
away  their  wounded  with  them. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  night  of 
the  siege  I  was  packing  up  my  traps  on 
the  eve  of  my  departure  from  Ireland, 
when  a  servant  came  in  and  told  me  that 
a  person  wanted  to  see  me. 

Who  is  it  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Oh,  she  didn’t  tell  me  her  name, 
but  sure,  what  matter?  She’s  the  pur- 
tiest  girl  ever  ye  see.  She’s  purty 
enough  to  frighten  ye.” 

I  went  down  stairs,  and  in  the  hall  I 
found  my  friend  Mary,  blushing  like  a 
rose  in  June. 

”  I  hear  tell  that  ye  were  goin’  away 
to-morrow,  sir,”  she  said,  “and  I  was 
in  a  terrible  fright  I  wouldn’t  have  thim 
done  in  time,  but  I  finished  them  to¬ 
day,  glory  be  to  God  !” 

”  Finished  what,  Mary  ?  If  you  only 
did  it  as  well  as  the  last  piece  of  work 
you  had  a  hand  in  you  made  a  good  job 
of  it,  whatever  it  is.” 

“  Och,  no,”  said  she,  smiling,  ”  ’tis 
the  fut  this  time  and  she  pulled  out 
from  under  her  cloak  six  pairs  of  beauti¬ 
ful  black  lamb’s- wool  stockings  which 
she  had  made  for  me. 

”  Oh,  thank  you,  Mary,”  said  I.  ”  It 
was  really  very  kind  of  you  to  take  so 
much  trouble  for  me.  I  shall  value  them 
very  much,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  I’ll 
never  put  them  on  without  thinking  of 
you.” 


”  Throuble  ?”  said  she.  “  What's 
throuble  ?  Where  would  I  be  to-day, 
only  for  you  that  night  ?  I  hear  you’re 
goin’  a  long  journey,  and  I’ll  think  of 
you  when  the  nights  is  dark  and  the  says 
is  high.  And  oh,  I  pray  to  God 
Almighty,”  she  added,  falling  on  her 
knees,  ”  that  he’ll  carry  ye  safe,  wher- 
iver  ye  goes  ;  and  that  the  holy  Jasus 
may  put  his  shoulder  to  ye  when  ye  are 
in  danger,  as  ye  did  to  us  that  night ; 
and  that  he  may  open  a  gap  for  ye,  and 
shlip  ye  inside  the  walls  of  heaven  some- 
ways,  when  ye  die.  Amjn.  ” 

”  Thank  you  very  much,  Mary,”  said 
I.  “  I  hope  to  hear  good  news  of  you 
and  Darby,  and  if  ever  I  come  back  you 
may  be  sure  I  won’t  be  long  in  paying 
you  a  visit.  Did  you  ever  hear  what 
became  of  that  scoundrel  Murty  ?” 

”  Yes,  yer  honor,”  said  she,  lower¬ 
ing  her  voice.  ”  I  hear  that  he  died  of 
the  lock-jaw  a  week  afther,  but  sure  I 
couldn’t  help  it,  and  the  priest  himself 
said  I  satved  him  right.  Ye  kilt  that 
other  one  dead  yerself ;  and  I  hear 
another  of  ’em  is  run  away  to  America  ; 
and  a  dale  of  ’em  has  the  small-pox  wid 
the  small  shot  that  ye  scatthered  about 
’em.  Divil  mend  'em  !  Well,  good¬ 
bye  to  yer  honor,”  holding  out  her 
hand  whilst  her  bright  eyes  were  dimmed 
with  tears,  ”  be  sure  we’ll  remimber  ye 
and  pray  for  ye  —always.  ’  ’ — Macmillan  s 
Magazine. 


THE  PESSIMISM  OF  OLD  AGE. 


We  wonder  whether  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors  was  all  wrong  upon  an¬ 
other  point, — the  proclivity  of  old  age 
towards  pessimism.  There  can,  we  think, 
be  no  doubt  that  they  held  such  a  pro¬ 
clivity  to  exist,  and  quoted  the  saying 
that  the  old  are  laudatores  temporis  acti 
as  a  bit  of  wisdom  in  stereotype.  The 
literature  of  all  ages  is  full  of  the  idea  ; 
it  has  passed  into  a  hundred  proverbs, 
and  with  most  minds  it  has  become  one 
of  the  stock  truths  about  which  there  is 
no  discussion.  Every  petty  novelist 
thinks  himself  or  herself  justified  in 
making  the  old  man  of  the  story  lament 
that  nothing  is  as  good  as  it  was,  resist 
innovation  merely  as  innovation,  and 
claim  that  resistance  as  in  itself  a  proof 


of  superior  wisdom.  A  very  old  man 
who  was  always  for  change  would  in 
literature  be  considered  an  eccentric,  a 
separate  person,  who  might  be  real,  but 
who  was  not  to  be  quoted  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  author’s  general  keenness  of 
insight  into  human  character.  ”  Old 
age,”  writes  even  Mr.  Disraeli,  who 
was  an  observer,  ”  old  age  is  a  regret.” 
The  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  nearly  complete  ;  yet  it  may  be 
doubted  if  it  has  any  certain  or,  at  all 
events,  unassailable  foundation.  The 
middle-aged  and  the  old  have  been  at 
least  as  active  in  reforms  as  the  young  ; 
have,  in  truth,  they  being  in  most  coun¬ 
tries  the  monopolists  of  power,  carried 
through  most  of  the  changes  that  the 
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world  has  seen.  Old  generals  alter  tac¬ 
tics,  old  lawyers  reform  tenures,  old 
statesmen  widen  suffrages.  The  breech¬ 
loader,  which  has  changed  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  power  in  Europe,  was  introduced 
by  an  old  officer  and  sanctioned  by  an 
emperor  far  advanced  in  years.  Thiers 
was  past  middle  age  when  he  declared 
for  the  Republic  ;  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
an  elderly  statesman  when  he  established 
household  suffrage  ;  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
distinctly  old,  past  the  Psalmist’s  idea 
of  the  term  of  life,  when  he  advised  the 
great  changes  embodied  in  the  Hawarden 
manifesto,  and  undertook  the  settlement 
of  that  most  perplexing  of  problems,  the 
Irish  Revolution.  Certainly,  he  is  no 
eulogist  of  the  passed-away,  and  his  most 
trusted  advisers  at^  none  of  them  young 
men.  We  habitually  quote  old  lawyers 
as  the  stoutest  opponents  of  change,  and 
when  we  want  to  embody  Conservatism 
in  a  word,  we  mention  Lord  Eldon  ; 
but  Lord  Cairns  was  an  elderly  man 
when  he,  practically  without  consulting 
Parliament,  and  certainly  without  any 
pressure  from  it,  revolutionized  at  a 
blow,  not  only  the  law,  but  the  very 
principle  which  governed  female  owner¬ 
ship  of  property  ;  and  Lord  Selborne, 
who  helped  him,  was  far  past  middle 
life.  They  struck  away  one  of  “  the 
foundations  of  society  ’’  as  if  they  had 
been  twenty- five.  Pio  Nono  was  an  old 
man  when  he  asked  a  Council  to  sanc¬ 
tion  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility,* 
that  is,  when  he  made,  in  the  judgment 
of  many  theologians,  the  greatest  prac¬ 
tical  innovation  ever  made  in  the 
machinery  of  the  Roman  Church,  con¬ 
verting  its  government  from  a  co-opta¬ 
tive  oligarchy  under  a  Doge  into  an 
irresponsible  monarchy.  M.  Gr^vy,  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic, 
though  an  exceedingly  old  man,  leans 
always  towards  the  Left ;  and  it  is  not 
the  past  which  is  lamented  by  a  thinker 
like  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  immature.  “  I  have  seen 
many  changes,”  said  one  of  the  very 
oldest  Members  of  Parliament  the  other 
day,  ”  and  I  feel  happy  in  this,  that  our 
English  world  is  in  id  1  respects  happier, 
better,  and  wiser  than  when  I  entered  ” 
it ;  and  that  spirit  is  far  from  uncom¬ 
mon.  The  idea  may  be  an  error  derived 
from  that  great  source  of  error  in 
generalizations,  individual  experience. 


bat  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that 
the  old  of  our  day  appreciate  change 
rather  more  decidedly  than  the  young. 
We  would  ask  every  reader  of  these 
lines  to  look  round  and  see  if  he  did  not 
know  some  old  man — or,  still  more  fre¬ 
quently,  old  woman — in  whom  was  great 
tolerance  for  new  ideas,  who  praised, 
instead  of  depreciating,  the  changes  he 
or  she  had  seen,  and  who  welcomed  in¬ 
novation  with  more  hopefulness  than 
younger  auditors  could  quite  follow. 
We  could  name  a  dozen  such  people, 
and  have  delighted  often  in  the  renewal 
of  hopefulness  derived  from  the  talk  of 
the  very  old.  They  protest  that  the 
world  is  better,  till  it  is  impossible,  in 
spite  of  too  many  patent  facts,  not  to 
believe  them,  and  acquire  from  the  be¬ 
lief  a  momentary  reinvigoration  of  men¬ 
tal  energy. 

Can  the  old  have  changed  in  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  character  so  important  as  this  ? 
It  will  be  held  a  strange  thing  to  say, 
but  we  think,  though  the  ancient  idea 
was  always  exaggerated,  that  the  change 
is  positive,  and  has  occurred  in  three 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  ”  wisdom 
of  age  ”  is  most  of  it  necessarily  wisdom 
derived  from  experience,  and  the  wisdom 
of  a  man  full  of  the  experience  of  suc¬ 
cessful  change  leads  him  to  think  change 
good.  Our  fathers — or  rather  grand¬ 
fathers— saw  little  change,  except  in 
their  own  powers  of  enjoyment,  of  ac¬ 
tion,  and  of  hoping,  all  of  which  dimin¬ 
ished,  and  they  therefore  thought  change 
bad  ;  but  our  own  old  men  have  lived 
through  changes  greater  than  the  young 
can  recognise  or  can  appreciate,  and 
they  have  found  them  good.  The  new 
gentleness,  the  new  security,  the  new 
material  advantages  of  life,  are  to  them 
inexpressibly  pleasant ;  and  reasoning, 
as  their  ancestors  did,  from  the  facts 
they  knew,  they  pronounce  change  good, 
and  instead  of  dreading,  welcome  it  with 
a  tolerance  sometimes  a  little  sardonic, 
but  always  real.  How  is  a  politician 
who  began  life  in  1830  to  shriek,  or  even 
tremble,  about  suffrages  or  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  England,  or  the  danger  that 
”  mob  ”  will  eat  him  up  ?  His  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  those  things  do  not  happen  ; 
and,  like  all  the  old,  it  is  experience, 
and  not  theory,  on  which  he  in  his  heart 
relies.  What  can  boys  know  of  the  bad 
things  that  used  to  be  ?  They  grumble 
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about  railways  ;  but  the  old  man  used 
to  sit  outside  a  coach  for  eight  hours  at 
a  time  in  March,  and  knows  w'hat  it  was 
to  want  a  hre  when  matches  had  not 
been  thought  of.  They  grumble  be¬ 
cause  the  postman  is  ten  minutes  late  ; 
but  his  experience  is  of  days  before  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  when  you  waited  a  month 
for  a  frank  in  order  to  write  to  your 
married  daughter.  Experience  has  cured 
him  of  conservatism  as  it  formerly  in¬ 
duced  conservatism,  and  experience  is 
all  in  all.  Then,  too,  his  energy  has  in¬ 
creased.  Whether  modern  hygiene  has 
increased  the  happiness  of  life  we  do  not 
know,  though  we  think  it  has,  if  only 
by  shortening  the  pain  of  toothache  ; 
but  it  most  certainly  has  increased  the 
energy  of  the  old,  and  therefore  de¬ 
creased  their  fear  of  change.  Feeble¬ 
ness  was  the  root  of  half  their  conserva¬ 
tism,  feebleness  which  extended  to  the 
mind.  Except  in  a  workhouse,  we  hard¬ 
ly  see  senility  now,  the  old — and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  old  ladies — being  as  brisk 
as  bees,  and  mentally  even  inclined  to 
be  a  little  giddy.  The  new  thing 
frightens  them  no  longer,  any  more  than 
the  new  face  ;  and  they  would  try  an 
electric  locomotive  as  calmly  as  a  car¬ 
riage,  quite  confident  that  if  scientific 
men  liked  it,  it  would  do  them  no  harm. 
The  mental  timorousness  of  old  age  has 
gone,  and  innovation  gives  no  shock. 
Fearless  of  what  is  coming,  experienced 
in  all  the  benefits  of  change,  the  old  can 
no  longer  praise  only  the  past,  or  hold 
resistance  a  virtue  ;  and  a  new  attitude 
of  mind  has  been  assumed,  and  is  main¬ 
tained  for  a  third  reason,  which  we  shall, 
except  to  men  of  our  own  generation, 
have  more  difficulty  in  explaining.  We 
cannot  prove  the  fact,  but  we  know  it 
to  be  the  fact,  that  habitude — we  do  not 
mean  experience,  but  habitude — had  over 
the  old  of  forty  years  since  a  domination 
which  has  disappeared.  The  old  of  our 
day  have  habits,  but  are  not  dominated 
by  habitudes.  They  do  not  protect 
themselves  from  change  by  arranging 


their  lives  so  exactly  that  every  change 
becomes  a  terror,  and  a  novel  act  im¬ 
possible  to  be  done.  Half  the  old  at 
that  time  were  “  fossilised,”  that  is,  were 
subjected,  or  subjected  themselves,  to  a 
scheme  of  life  the  deliberate  object  of 
which  was  to  make  to-day  yesterday, 
and  to-morrow  to  day.  Our  middle- 
aged  readers’  mothers,  if  they  have  the 
good  fortune  to  have  them,  will  tell 
them  of  men  who  had  played  backgam¬ 
mon  every  night  with  unwilling  partners 
for  twenty  years  ;  who  rose  and  ate  and 
slept  as  if  they  were  woui\d-up  clocks  ; 
who,  like  old  Prince  Raunitz,  called  for 
ten  years  at  the  same  time  on  the  same 
people,  and  who  resented  an  interrup¬ 
tion  to  their  ”  ways  ”  as  if  it  had  been 
an  outrage,  or  at  the  best,  if  they  were 
sweet-tempered,  as  a  ”  serious  disturb¬ 
ance."  Nobody  sees  such  people  now  ; 
the  very  motive  which  produced  them 
has  disappeared  ;  the  old  lead  almost  as 
varied  lives  as  the  young,  and  the  habi¬ 
tude  is  change  and  not  monotony.  Now, 
habitude,  like  experience,  rules  the 
minds  of  the  old  ;  and  when  the  habi¬ 
tudes,  like  the  experiences,  suggest  that 
change  is  usually  for  the  better,  and  the 
mind  has  ehergy  to  seek  the  better,  the 
ancient  relation  of  the  old  to  the  world 
necessarily  disappears.  We  do  not  quite 
expect  to  hear  the  old  distrusted,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  sure  to  go  too  fast ;  but 
we  do  expect  to  bear  it  said,  ”  At  his 
great  age  one  is  always  too  little  afraid 
of  revolution.”  We  have  beetWtold  by 
men  who  should  have  known,  that  if  an 
officer  wants  to  be  shot  there  is  no  posi¬ 
tion  equal  to  one  on  the  staff  of  a  very 
old  general,  for  ”  somehow  they  do  not 
mind  and  our  children  may  live  to 
see  a  similar  opinion  expressed  about  old 
politicians,  old  publicists,  and  even  old 
explorers  into  physics.  The  tone  of  old 
age  has  altered,  and  in  nothing  more 
than  this,  that  it  has  ceased  to  look  back 
always  with  a  wearying  regret. — Spfc~ 
iator. 
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being  an  excellent  lawyer,  and  he  cer-  aware  that  he  crossed  swords  not  long 
tainly  deserves  the  repute  of  a  man  of  ago  with  Archdeacon  Farrar  on  the  Blue 
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Ribbon  crare,  very  much  to  the  discom-  to  their  inspection.  It  is  indeed  notori* 
hture  of  the  latter,  who  took  refuse  at  ous  that  there  is  never  much  difficulty 
last  in  the  surprising  declaration— which  in  obtaining  an  affirmative  medical  opin* 
might  be  true  enough  of  himself — that  ion  from  some  “  expert  ”  when  there  is 
he  and  his  friends  of  the  new  Crusade  any  object  to  be  gained  by  doing  so. 
were  quite  willing  to  live  and  let  live,  There  was  an  amusing  story  once  writ* 
and  only  desired  to  be  allowed  to  totally  ten  to  exhibit  a  state  of  society  where 
abstain  themselves,  while  those  who  all  criminals  were  treated  with  tender 
differed  from  them  were  equally  free  to  regard,  as  victims  of  some  terrible  dis* 
prefer  temperance  to  abstinence.  That  ease,  and  all  sick  persons  punished  as 
has  hardly  been  Canon  Wilberforce's  criminals.  •  The  absurdity  of  treating 
programme.  In  his  article  in  the  current  all  alleged  lunatics  as  irresponsible,  and 
Nineteenth  Century  Baron  Bramwell  con-  therefore  inculpable  before  the  law,  is 
fronts  a  more  miscellaneous  but  perhaps  not  so  self-evident  on  the  face  of  it,  but, 
less  numerous  assemblage — largely  re-  when  the  matter  comes  to  be  a  little 
cruited  from  the  medical  profession — of  more  closely  looked  into,  it  appears  to 
hardly  less  prejudiced  assailants.  He  be  hardly  less  real.  If  indeed  human 
writes,  however,  with  the  same  imper-  was  inflicted,  like  divine  punishment, 
turbable  good  temper  as  before,  and  be-  for  the  chastisement  of  sin,  the  question 
gins  by  reminding  us  that  it  takes  two  would  be  a  more  complicated  one,  and 
to  make  a  quarrel,  of  whom  he  is  re*  we  might  have  to  consider  with  philo- 
solved  not  to  be  one.  “  Some  of  these  sophical  accuracy  the  precise  amount  of 
gentlemen  have  made  furious  attacks  on  moral  responsibility  incurred  by  the  al* 
the  lawyers  of  a  very  unbecoming  char-  leged  lunatic.  But  the  question  is  really 
acter,  charging  them,  at  the  least,  with  a  much  simpler  one.  Human  law,  in 
want  of  sense  and  humanity  .  .  .  but  the  present  day,  at  all  events,  deals  with 
the  lawyers  will  not  help  the  doctors  to  crime,  not  sin  ;  its  office  is  not  retribu- 
make  a  quarrel."  They  will  go  on  ad*  tive  but  deterrent,  and  what  has  prac- 
ministering  the  law,  as  they  find  it,  in  tically  to  be  considered  is,  not  what  the 
spite  of  censure  and  abuse,  the  more  so  sinner  deserves— that  must  be  left  to  a 
as  they  honestly  believe  the  law  to  be  higher  tribunal — but  what  best  serves 
right  and  good.  And  to  that  point,  not  for  the  protection  of  society  against  out- 
to  discussing  what  is  the  law  on  the  sub*  rage. 

ject — that  seems  to  be  scarcely  open  to  It  is,  we  need  hardly  say,  from  this 
dispute — Lord  Bramwell  devotes  his  point  of  view  that  Lord  Bramwell  ap* 
paper.  The  controversy  tunis  on  the  proaches  the  inquiry.  He  first  asks  whom 
punishment  of  criminals  who  are  or  are  ought  the  law  to  punish  ?  and  replies, 
alleged  to  be  insane,  which  is  denounced  "  all  whom  it  threatens,  on  conviction.” 
as  cruel  and  iniquitous  by  many,  who  But  that  of  course  only  throws  us  back 
maintain  that  the  opinion  of  an  "  ex*  on  the  further  question,  "  whom  ought 
pert  " — that  is  of  a  doctor — on  the  man’s  the  law  to  threaten  ?’’  to  which  the  reply 
mental  condition  ought  to  settle  the  is  equally  obvious,  "  all  who  would  be 
matter  out  of  hand.  To  which  it  is  ob-  fnfluenced  by  the  threat,  all  whom  it 
vious  to  reply,  first,  that  there  is  mad*  would,  or  might  deter,  or  help  to  deter." 
ness  and  madness,  and  that  the  question  And  therefore  in  any  particular  case  the 
of  what  kind  of  lunacy  ought  to  exempt  question  is  not  whether  the  convicted 
a  criminal  from  punishment  is  for  the  de-  offender  is  sane  or  insane — which  may 
cision  of  ordinary  men,  not  of  experts,  be  variously  answered — but  whether  he 
while  the  question  of  how  far  any  par-  did  or  did  not  understand  the  law’s 
ticular  criminal  comes  under  the  cate-  threat.  If  he  did,  he  ought  to  be  pun- 
gory  of  those  who  are  held  punishable  is  ished  ;  if  not,  not.  No  doubt  there  are 
one  for  the  jury  to  decide  according  to  cases  of  insanity  or  idiocy  where  it  is 
the  evidence  t^fore  them.  We  might  clear  that  he  did  not  understand  that  he 
add,  though  Lord  Bramwell  does  not  was  doing  a  thing  forbidden,  and  in  such 
touch  on  that  point,  that  "  doctors  dis-  cases  punishment  would  be  manifestly 
agree  ’’  very  often,  and  perhaps  on  no  both  useless  and  unjust ;  as  for  similar 
subject  oftener  than  in  deciding  on  the  reasons  it  would  be  unjust  to  punish  a 
sanity  of  suspected  patients  submitted  man  who  had  killed  another  under  the 
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honest  delusion  that  he  was  only  acting 
in  self-defence,  for  on  his  own  view  of 
the  facts  he  was  doing  what  the  law 
authorizes  to  be  done.  But  such  cases 
are  exceptional.  As  a  rule  persons 
rightly  or  wrongly  deemed  to  be  insane, 
many  of  whom,  be  it  remembered,  are 
“  monomaniacs  ” — that  is,  are  admit¬ 
tedly  sane  on  all  subjects  but  one — are 
more  or  less  distinctly  aware  of  the  il¬ 
legality  of  their  criminal  acts.  We  say 
“  more  or  less  distinctly,”  for  they  may 
not  always  have  the  same  distinct  con¬ 
sciousness  of  it  as  those  who  are  entirely 
sane  ;  but  there  is  another  reason  also, 
which  tells  however  against  them,  why 
the  law  has  not  always  an  equally  deter¬ 
rent  effect  upon  them.  Lord  Bramwell 
puts  the  matter  forcibly  and  concisely 
in  the  following  passage  : 

One  matter  put  forward  is  this  ;  the  threat 
of  punishment  does  not  deter  mad  people, 
they  understand  the  threat  and  yet  commit 
crimes,  and  because  they  cannot  help  it. 
Now,  if  by  the  words  “  does  not  deter  ”  is 
meant  does  not  alvntys  deter,  I  admit  it.  But 
the  same  is  true  of  men  in  their  perfect  senses. 
They  are  not  always  deterred  by  the  threat  of 
punishment ;  and  if  that  were  a  reason  for  not 
punishing  insane  persons,  it  would  equally  be 
a  reason  fur  not  punishing  the  sane.  If  by  the 
words  *  does  not  deter  *  is  meant  never  deters, 

I  wholly  deny  it.  It  dues  not  deter  as  often 
as  it  ought,  because  madmen  are  cunning 
enough  to  know  that  from  the  way  the  law 
is  administered  they  can  commit  crimes  with 
less  chance  of  punishment  than  sane  persons 
can.  But  to  say  that  they  are  uninfluenced 
by  the  threat  of  punishment  is  to  say  what  is 
contrary  to  every  one’s  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge.  How  are  mad  people  managed  in 
asylums  ?  Surely,  by  the  hope  of  some  good 
or  fear  of  some  harm,  according  to  their  con¬ 
duct. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  ”  they  are 
not  responsible.”  In  a  theological  sense 
that  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  with 
their  guilt  coram  Deo  the  law  is  not  con¬ 
cerned.  In  the  sight  of  the  law  they  are 
responsible,  and  for  a  very  good  reason  ; 
it  is  not  true  to  say  that  they  cannot 
help  their  actions,  and  the  proof  that  it 
is  not  true  is  this — they  are  restrained 
and  ruled  in  the  same  way  as  sane  peo¬ 
ple,  though  with  more  difficulty.  It 
may  be  objected,  again,  that,  if  they  are 
restrained  with  greater  difficulty,  they 
require  not  a  lighter,  but  a  severer  pun¬ 
ishment,  which  is  a  cruel  doctrine,  and 
therefore  the  argument  proves  too  much. 
And  no  doubt  that  is  a  logical  sequel, 
but  it  need  not  trouble  us  in  practice. 
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inasmuch  as  the  ordinary’law  will  suffice. 
What  does  practically  follow  is,  that 
there  is  the  more  stringent  necessity  for 
the  law  to  be  applied  as  a  deterrent,  just 
as  the  fear  of  punishment  is  more  essen¬ 
tial  for  a  bad  boy  than  for  a  good  boy, 
because  he  is  more  in  danger  of  going 
wrong.  There  may  be  exceptional  cases 
of  insanity — such  as  that  instanced  by 
the  writer,  of  a  woman  murdering  her 
children  in  order  that  they  might  go  to 
Heaven,  while  indifferent  to  her  own 
fate — where  a  certain  tnuiictia  (if  we 
may  use  a  convenient  Gtecism)  may 
fairly  be  introduced,  not  into  the  law,  but 
into  the  manner  of  administering  it.  But 
”  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,” 
and  we  cannot  legislate  for  exceptions. 
It  is  hard  in  one  sense  to  punish  those 
who  are  even  partially  mad,  and  there¬ 
fore  more  liable  to  commit  crime,  but  it 
is  equally  hard  to  punish  those  who  from 
any  other  cause  are  under  special  liabili¬ 
ties  to  temptation  ;  e.g.  a  starving  man 
who  steals  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  a  thievish 
youth  who  has  been  bred  in  theft  and 
vice  from  the  cradle.  But  we  have  to 
bear  in  mind  the  principle  laid  down 
just  now,  that  legal  punishment  is  not 
for  revenge  but  for  repression,  and 
hence  Bentham  argued  that  the  greater 
the  temptation  the  greater  should  be  the 
punishment.  To  apply  that  literally 
would  be  cruel,  but  we  are  beginning  at 
the  wrong  end  if  we  let  off  criminals 
whose  temptation  was  strong,  or  their 
power  of  resistance  weak.  Prevention 
indeed  is  better  than  cure.  Let  us  by 
all  means  do  what  is  in  our  power  to 
cure  the  lunatic,  relieve  the  destitute, 
reclaim  the  waifs  and  strays  who  are 
nurtured  in  ignorance  and  vice.  But 
to  let  them  go  unpunished,  when  con¬ 
victed  of  crime,  is  an  injustice  to  society, 
and  in  the  long  run  no  true  kindness  to 
themselves.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Lord 
Bramwell  observes,  that  the  law  in  such 
cases  is  not  as  strictly  enforced  as  it 
might  be,  and  as — we  agree  with  him  in 
thinking — it  ought  to  be,  just  as  what  is 
legally  suicide  is  almost  invariably  con¬ 
doned  under  the  ))olite  alias  of  ”  tem¬ 
porary  insanity.”  If  it  is  asked,  would 
you  hang  a  madman,  e.g.  if  he  shoots  at 
the  Queen  ?  here  again  we  agree  with 
the  writer  that,  if  he'  unhappily  suc¬ 
ceeded,  he  should  be  hanged  ;  but  we 
also  agree  that,  where  the  attempt  fails. 
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flogging,  which  both  hurts  the  mad 
rufhan  and  makes  him  ridiculous,  is 
likely  to  be  a  more  effective  deterrent. 
And  we  will  add,  in  the  teeth  of  a  good 
deal  of  maudlin  sentimentalism  current 
on  the  subject  just  now,  that  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  the  remedy  of  floggings 
much  more  freely  applied  to  other  crimes 
of  violence  also. 

We  referred  just  now  to  “  mono¬ 
mania,”  as  obviously  no  excuse  for 
crimes,  unconnected  with  the  special 
craze  of  the  monomaniac.  But  does  it 
excuse  crime  perpetrated  under  the  sup¬ 
posed  action  of  that  craze  ?  Lord  Bram- 
well  makes  very  merry  with  the  word, 
which,  he  says,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Johnson’s  Dictionary,  as  neither,  we 
may  add,  is  it  in  Richardson’ s — still  less 
of  course  are  ”  kleptomania”  and  the 
rest  of  the  detailed  varieties  of  it,  such 
as  dipsomania,  and  homicidal  mania, 
which  last,  by*the*bye,  has  not  yet  at¬ 
tained  the  dignity  of  a  pseudo-classical 
compound.  Well ;  kleptomania  has 
somehow  got  invested  with  a  kind  of 
aristocratic  respectability ;  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  “  consistent  with  the  greatest 
calmness  and  cunning,”  but  so  are  many 
kinds  of  mania  not  honored  with  a  clas¬ 
sical  prefix  ;  and  it  indicates  a  crime 
which,  if  committed  by  a  poor  man,  is 
generally  denuded  of  its  affix  and  pun¬ 
ished  with  the  utmost  rigor.  The  homi¬ 
cidal  maniac  can  also  be  deliberate  and 
cunning  in  his  preparations,  and  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  with  him  also  the 
law  should  take  its  course.  How  far  it 
is  correct  to  say  that  monomaniacs  of 
the  sort  ”  are  not  wrong  in  their  minds, 
but  in  their  passions,  appetites,  or  pro¬ 
pensities,”  is  a  question  involving 
psychological  and  physiological  inquiries 
it  would  take  us  too  long  to  enter  upon. 
But  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  ”  a 
perfectly  sane  man  ” — and  a  man  too  of 


the  highest  intellectual  capacity — ”  may 
be  cursed  with  an  unnatural  propensity.” 
There  are  unnatural  propensities  it  is 
needless  to  specify  here,  but  which  every¬ 
body  condemns,  to  which  very  many 
men,  and  even  whole  classes  of  men,  of 
otherwise  irreproachable  character,  and 
sometimes  of  distinguished  excellence, 
have  been  enslaved,  whom  nobody  ever 
dreamt  of  regarding’as  maniacs,  whether 
with  or  without  the  saving  prefix  of 
”  mono.”  Lord  Bramwell  tells  a  good 
story  of  a  learned  counsel  who  was  de¬ 
fending  a  female  client  charged  with 
theft,  before  Mr.  Justice  Byles,  on  the 
plea  that  it  was  really  kleptomania.  ”  Of 
course,”  he  said,  ”  your  Lordship  knows 
what  that  is  ?”  “Oh  yea,”  replied  the 
judge,  ”  and  I  am  sent  down  here  to  cure 
it.”  We  shrewdly  suspect  that  there 
would  be  a  good  deal  less  of  ”  klepto” 
and  other  forms  of  ”  mono,”  or  of  mania 
pure  and  simple,  if  this  drastic  method 
of  cure  was  more  generally  applied. 
The  maniac  or  monomaniac  who  defends 
himself  or  is  defended  on  the  plea  that 
he  could  not  help  it — and  will  of  course 
be  equally  unable  to  help  doing  it  again 
— has  much  in  common  with  the  ingenu¬ 
ous  housemaid  who  never  breaks  the 
glass  or  crockery,  but  unfortunately  it 
has  an  uncontrollable  habit  of  ”  coming 
right ’in  two  in  her  hand.”  And  Lord 
Bramwell’s  dictum  holds  good  alike  of 
the  criminal  lunatic  and  the  housemaid 
who  is  the  passive  victim  of  her  fragile 
crockery  and  her  adverse  fate  ;  ”  all 
should  be  punished  who  should  be 
threatened  with  punishment,  and  all 
should  be  threatened  who  understand 
the  threat.”  There  is  a  fallacy  lurking 
under  the  current  phrase,  ”  mad  or 
bad.”  It  is  possible  and  riot  uncom¬ 
mon  to  be  both  at  once.  —Saturday  Re¬ 
view.  . 


ALADDIN’S  CAVE. 


If  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson’s  account  of 
the  Sultan’s  Treasury  is  correct,  the 
world  must,  we  fear,  surrender  any  lin¬ 
gering  hope  of  finding  any  unknown  col¬ 
lection  of  ancient  art  treasures  anywhere 
in  the  world.  There  is  no  place  remain¬ 
ing  in  which  to  look.  The  great  collec¬ 


tions  in  Windsor  Castle,  the  Winter 
Palace  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  Green 
Vault  at  Dresden,  and  the  Vatican,  are 
all  well  known  ;  as  are  the  collections 
in  the  great  museums,  in  the  houses  of 
wealthy  nobles,  and  in  the  various  resi¬ 
dences  of  the  Rothschild  family,  who 
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have,  however,  rather  skimmed  the 
known  collections  offered  for  sale  than 
made  any  original  collection  of  their 
own.  The  latter  operation  requires 
time,  and  the  Rothschilds  are  not  old. 
There  must  be  a  glorious  collection  of 
treasures  of  a  kind  in  the  Imperial 
Palace  at  Pekin,  for  the  curiosities  and 
valuables  of  the  Farther  East  have  flowed 
in  there  for  centuries,  and  have  not  been 
sold  out ;  but  those  would  hardly  be  art 
treasures.  There  may  be,  probably  are, 
splendid  stones,  especially  stones  of  un¬ 
usual  size,  like  the  sapphire  taken  from 
the  Summer  Palace  by  General  Montau- 
ban, — [by-the-way,  what  became  of  that 
stone  ?  when  we  saw  it,  it  was  larger 
than  a  man’s  thumb,  of  a  gloriously  deep 
blue,  and  the  ’*  asking  price  ”  was  ^30,- 
000] — magnificent  specimens  of  jade, 
crystal,  and  aqua  marina,  and  vases  of 
old  Chinese  china,  such  as  even  now, 
when  the  mania  has  declined,  would  set 
all  the  millionaires  of  two  Continents 
agog  to  purchase.  Nothing  European, 
however,  would  be  carried  to  China,  and 
Chinese  connoisseurs  have  never  shown 
any  desire  for  art-work  not  produced  by 
their  own  people,  or  stamped  with  the 
peculiar  impress  of  Turanian  taste.  VVe 
are  not  quite  certain,  again,  that  the 
treasures  of  Sainarcand  are  dispersed. 
The  plunder  of  a  world  was  collected 
there  once  ;  and  though  it  is  improba¬ 
ble,  the  Khans  of  Bokhara  may  still  pos¬ 
sess  articles  forwarded  by  Jenghiz  and 
his  sons’  couriers  to  that  strange  capital 
at  the  back  of  the  world  on  which  every 
road  in  Asia  is  said  to  have  once  con¬ 
verged.  Orientals  will  keep  together  a 
treasure  of  the  kind  for  a  long  time, 
holding  it  dishonorable  to  sell  ;  but  Rus¬ 
sians  haveJceen  eyes  for  valuable  things, 
and  we  fear  Mr.  F.  C.  Robinson,  if  he 
could  get  into  the  Bokhara  palace,  would 
not  find  much  to  repay  his  pains.  There 
would  be  fine  old  armor,  stolen  origi¬ 
nally  from  Saracens,  but  probably  lit¬ 
tle  else.  In  Bankok  there  can  be  little 
except  glorious  china,  some  first-rate 
gold  work,  and  a  few  rubies  ;  and  we 
question  if  General  Prendergast  will  dis¬ 
cover  a  great  deal  'in  Mandelay.  There 
ought  to  be  a  priceless  collection  of 
rubies  and  sapphires  in  the  Palace,  for 
Burraah  is  their  native  land,  and  the 
dynasty  has  monopolised  all  fine  stones 
for  a  hundred  years.  I'hey  may,  how¬ 


ever,  have  been  sold  gradually  ;  though 
Theebaw’s  queer  little  whine,  that  he 
hoped  the  English  people  would  allow 
him  to  keep  the  ruby  on  his  finger  and 
the  diamonds  on  his  sister-wife’s  neck, 
would  suggest  to  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  ways  of  the  Asiatics  that  he  was 
exulting  to  himself  over  far  larger  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  had  either  concealed,  or 
was  then  carrying  about,  some  immense 
store  of  gems.  There  is  nothing  artistic, 
however,  in  Mandelay.  We  know  what 
exists  in  Teheran.  The  Kajar  dynasty 
has  plundered  Persia  pretty  closely  ;  and 
Mr.  Murray,  the  British  Ambassador, 
when  he  received  permission  to  enter 
the  Treasury,  plunged  his  arm  into 
"  buckets"  of  rubies,  emeralds,  pearls, 
and  diamonds.  The  Shahs,  however,  sell 
their  jewels  on  emergencies  ;  the  pres¬ 
ent  Shah,  for  example,  having  paid  for 
his  grand  tour  in  that  way,  and  the  Kajars 
have  had  no  time.  They  are  quite  a 
new  dynasty,  even  according  to  the  cal¬ 
culations  of  Europe,  where  parvenus  like 
the  Bourbon  and  Hapsburg  families,  with 
scarcely  ten  centuries  behind  them,  are 
accounted  old,  and  they  have  never  con¬ 
quered  the  countries  where  art  treasures 
could  be  obtained.  There  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  no  great  family  left  in  Asia  Minor 
of  wealth  unbroken  from  antiquity,  and 
we  see  no  evidence  for  those  legends  of 
art  treasures  in  the  Lebanon  which  so 
moved  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 
The  wealth  of  Antioch,  once  the  queen 
city  of  art  and  pleasure  for  the  whole 
south  of  the  Mediterranean,  may  have 
gone  up  there,  and  Rustem  Pasha,  or  a 
man  in  the  like  position,  might  have  as¬ 
certained  the  truth  ;  but  it  is  more  prob¬ 
able  that  all  have  perished,  though  we 
confess  we  should  like  to  see  some  mill¬ 
ionaire  —  say,  Baron  Ferdinand,  the 
energetic  one  of  the  Rothschilds — spend 
a  few  thousands  in  a  good  dig  into  the 
sands  of  the  Orontes  and  under  the 
crypts  upon  which  the  Temple  of  Delphi 
stood.  He  could  spare  the  .•'.oney,  and 
if  he  hired  Schliemann,  or  some  obsti¬ 
nate  treasure-seeker  of  that  calibre,  he 
might  be  richly  rewarded. 

By  far  the  best  chance,  however,  was 
the  Treasury  of  the  Seraglio.  The 
House  of  Othman  pillaged  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Constantinople  itself,  while  they  were 
still  full  of  the  work  of  that  elder  world 
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which  feudal  Europe  in  its  madness 
suffered  them — mere  barbarians  out  of 
Central  Asia — to  conquer  and  to  keep. 
Constantinople,  in  particular,  when  it 
fell,  was  a  museum  choked  with  the  art 
treasures  accumulated  for  nine  hundred 
years  by  three  civilizations — that  of 
Greece,  that  of  Rome,  and  that  of  West¬ 
ern  Asia.  Nothing  like  the  Palace  of 
the  Palaeologi  can  ever  have  existed,  and 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  Sultans, 
swordsmen  as  they  were,  would  have 
taken  care  of  their  own.  They  were  of 
the  temper  to  decapitate  any  one  who 
touched  property  uf  theirs  ;  they  are  an 
unbroken  though  an  enfeebled  race ; 
and  they  have  had,  from  first  to  last, 
men  around  them  who  would  slay  or  die 
if  they  but  received  the  order.  We  doubt 
if  they  have  lost  much  by  theft  Thieves 
do  not  succeed,  even  in  Europe,  in  en¬ 
tering  palaces,  and  they  dread  the  sum¬ 
mary  justice  which  in  the  East  overtakes 
those  who  rob  princes,  and  who  can  be 
slain  without  troubling  either  juries  or 
men  of  law.  The  Seraglio  Treasury,  we 
take  it,  is  intact ;  but  then,  if  Mr.  Rob¬ 
inson  is  well  informed,  there  is  com¬ 
paratively  nothing  in  it.  There  are 
valuables,  of  course,  in  plenty,  gold 
thrones  bestudded  with  jewels  and  inlaid 
with  mother-of-pearl,  and'vases  of  jade 
and  onyx,  and  marvellous  jewelled  robes 
— the  authenticity  of  which  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  doubts — and  gold  tankards,  of 
which  one  is  crusted  with  some  two  thou¬ 
sand  large  diamonds  set  flat,  and  vases 
full  of  coins — seldom  gold,  says  cynical 
Mr.  Robinson — and  pearls,  and  uncut 
stones — not  equal  to  the  old  gems  on  the 
thrones  and  swords— and  porcelain 
bowls,  and  inlaid  armor  of  all  ages  and  all 
varieties  of  beauty.  There  may  be,  say, 
half  a  million’s  worth  of  jewels  and  bric- 
i-brac  ;  but  of  the  things  a  historian 
would  expect  to  find,  the  statues,  and 
the  pictures,  and  the  mosaics,  and  the 
tables,  and  the  vases  of  an  older  world, 
which  possessed  higher  ideas  about  art 
than  that  of  sticking  diamonds  into 
tankards  like  bits  of  glass  into  a  brick 
wall,  there  are  no  traces.  There  are 
not  even,  moans  Mr.  Robinson,  speci¬ 
mens  of  old  European  bijouterie,  though 
the  Sultans  must  for  hundreds  of  years 
have  been  receiving  presents  from  Euro¬ 
pean  Courts.  We  do  not  care  tor  old 
bijouterie,  but  we  do  care  for  any  speci¬ 


mens  that  the  rulers  of  Byzantium — once, 
be  it  remembered,  autocrats  of  the 
whole  Roman  world — may  have  saved 
from  the  far  past,  and  there  are  none. 
The  barbarians  who  entered  Constanti¬ 
nople  with  the  destructive  instincts  of 
children,  and  the  art-knowledge  of 
ou ran g-ou tangs,  did  their  work  too  well. 
All  that  was  beautiful  was  useless  or  un¬ 
holy  ;  the  Asiatic  troops  were  mad  with 
slaughter  and  the  lust  of  destruction, 
and  everything,  except  the  great  church 
and  a  column  or  two,  perished  forever. 
“  Where  the  Turk’s  foot  is  planted, 
grass  never  grows  again,”  or  civilisation 
either ;  and  the  most  precious  relics  of 
antiquity  perished  at  the  bidding  of  men 
who  would  have  pronounced  a  Venus  by 
Praxiteles  either  a  useless  or  an  unholy 
image,  and  have  lighted  cooking-fires 
above  a  mosaic  a  thousand  years  old  and 
worth  their  evil  lives  a  million  times 
over.  Some  few  things  may  have  been 
saved  from  the  wreck.  The  crypts  of 
St.  Sophia  have  never  been  searched  by 
civilised  men,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  thirty  guardians  of  the  Treasury 
showed  the  inquisitive  infidel,  whom 
they  would  have  liked  to  cut  down,  only 
the  less  filled  rooms  of  the  great  store¬ 
house,  and  kept  the  most  valuable  arti¬ 
cles  unpolluted  by  his  gaze.  There 
must  be  a  secret  treasure-house  as  well 
as  the  more  open  one,  and  in  it  may  be 
things  worth  seeing,  —  the  plunder  of 
Armenia  for  instance  ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  contains  only  a  treas¬ 
ure  in  metals  and  stones,  and  nothing 
which  the  world  would  value.  There 
has  been  in  the  world’s  history  no  besom 
of  destruction  for  all  that  is  noble  in 
man  or  splendid  in  art  like  a  Turkish 
conquest,  which  effaces  ail  things  save 
the  lowest  taxpayer,  and  makes  of  him 
a  slave. 

We  should  like  to  know  why  Mr. 
Robinson,  who  entered  the  Sultan’s 
library  of  manuscripts,  and  saw  them  all 
ranged — three  thousand  of  them — in 
leather  cases  upon  the  wall,  thinks  they 
have  been  examined.  There  is  no 
record  of  such  examination,  and  no  d 
priori  reason  to  believe  that  Turks  could 
either  have  perfotmedthe  work  or  would 
allow  it  to  be  performed.  Why  should 
they  learn  infidel  learning,  or  what  can 
there  be  in  a  book,  unless  it  is  a  French 
novel,  which  is  not  in  the  Koran  ?  The 
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Sultan’s  Library  should  be  searched 
through  as  the  first  condition  of  the  next 
loan  made  to  Turkey — if  there  ever  is 
another — and  permission  demanded  to 
hunt  for  that  older  and  more  valuable 
store  of  manuscripts  believed  or  known 
to  be  stored  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Sophia, 
and  protected  by  the  one  useful  super¬ 
stition  of  the  Turk, — his  reluctance  to 
destroy  writing,  lest  perchance  it  should 
contain  the  name  of  God.  That  is  the 
last  place  left  where  we  shall  be  likely 
to  make  a  great  literary  find  ;  and  it 
should  be  searched  before  the  great  day 
when  the  destiny  of  the  Ottomans  is 
completed,  and  Constantinople  once 
more  sinks  down,  a  mass  of  blood¬ 


stained  ruins,  fired  by  Its  possessors  be¬ 
fore  they  commence  their  Anal  retreat  to 
the  desert  from  which,  in  the  mysterious 
providence  of  God,  they  were  suffered 
to  emerge,  in  order  to  destroy  the  East¬ 
ern  half  of  the  civilised  world.  The 
only  other  chance  is  in  the  Shereefal 
Palace  at  Morocco,  and  it  is  uncertain 
if  a  library  exists  there.  Sir  John  Hay 
Drummond  says  it  does  not ;  and  al¬ 
though  he  would  be  easily  deceived  on 
such  a  point,  and  though  the  Cordovan 
manuscripts  ought  to  be  there,  and 
though  Mohammedans  never  destroy 
writing,  still  it  is  possible  that  for  once 
he  has  been  told  the  truth. — Spectator. 


ON  DRAPERY  AND  ITS  INTERPRETATION. 
BY  THOMAS  GORDON  HAKE. 


There  are  two  ways  in  which  the 
human  form  is  represented  by  art  :  the 
first  is  to  exhibit  it  in  the  state  of  nature 
without  any  covering  ;  the  second  is  to 
display  it  through  the  medium  of 
drapery.  The  first  of  these  methods 
prevails  chiefly  in  sculpture  ;  the  second, 
in  painting. 

Considering  that  drapery  is  extensively 
adopted  in  both  these  arts,  almost  as 
much  so  as  in  every-day  life,  it  is  of 
moment  that  artists  should  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  conception  of  what  they  pro)»ose 
to  themselves  when,  in  place  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  natural  form,  whether  in  action 
or  repose,  they  enter  into  a  compromise, 
and,  while  preserving  that  form,  display 
its  effects  through  some  suitable  medium. 
In  real  life  the  dress  is  moulded  to  the 
form  ;  in  art,  the  dress  itself  (with  the 
exception  of  the  face,  which  is  seldom 
veiled,  and  a  few  other  features)  con¬ 
stitutes  the  figure. 

In  sculpture,  as  in  painting,  Venus  is 
represented  as  undraped,  or  clad  slight¬ 
ly  ;  Diana  as  draped.  These  typical 
forms,  the  one  of  beauty,  the  other  of 
chastity,  bear  in  themselves  the  motive 
of  this  distinction.  Muscular  figures 
are  usually  undraped,  especially  those 
of  an  heroic  period,  it  being  difficult  to 
render  the  vast  and  playful  features  of 
strength  in  mere  drapery. 

Sculpture  and  painting  are  alike  con¬ 


cerned  in  form,  but  painting  pursues  it 
in  its  colored  aspects.  Perhaps  the  rea¬ 
son  why  sculptors  have  abandoned  the 
practice  of  tinting  their  statues  is  that 
by  imparting  to  them  the  beauty  of  color 
they  sacrificed  simplicity.  So  long  as 
sculpture  confines  itself  to  form,  paint¬ 
ing  is  the  only  art  that  imitates  Nature 
to  the  full ;  living  Nature  everywhere 
puts  forth  and  emblematizes  her  mysteri¬ 
ous  operations  in  color. 

These  remarks  lead  to  an  all-absorb¬ 
ing  question,  one  that  demands  a  very 
clear  and  definite  reply,  inasmuch  as  it 
involves  every  principle  of  art.  The 
question  is  :  What  do  drapery  and  color 
represent  ? 

No  reply  based  on  conventional  prin¬ 
ciples  is  of  any  value  ;  no  reference  to 
a  feeling,  or  an  instinct,  or  a  genius  for 
drapery  and  color  is  of  the  slightest 
worth.  An  artist,  however  great  his 
facility  of  execution  may  be,  will  never 
add  a  single  glory  to  art  if  he  conceives 
that  he  can  mould  drapery  and  deter¬ 
mine  its  tints  by  the  aid  of  an  exquisite 
taste. 

In  drapery  there  is  no  fold  or  tint  that 
is  not  called  upon  to  make  a  revelation  ; 
yet  more  frequently  than  otherwise  the 
design  catches  the  eye  without  enlighten¬ 
ing  the  mind  of  a  spectator.  With  no 
disrespect,  but  with  the  purpose  to  show 
that  art  'is  a  science,  it  must  be  openly 
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said  that  the  ground  on  which  dress  is 
designed,  that  of  taste,  is  not  the  one  on 
which  an  artist  can  design  drapery  or 
mingle  colors.  In  high  art  there  is  no 
empiricism  ;  he  who  aims  at  the  ideal 
must  repose  on  eternal  principles,  those 
found  in  Nature,  and  through  them 
must  be  armed  with  a  reason  for  every 
shape  and  shadow  that  he  causes  to 
grow  upon  his  canvas. 

Of  what  use  to  students  have  been  the 
marvels,  not  to  say  of  form,  but  of 
drapery,  that  are  seen  in  the  old  sculp¬ 
tures  of  Greece  ?  The  ingenuity  which 
interprets  hieroglyphics  does  not  inter¬ 
pret  these  ;  they  are  admired  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  rhetoric,  not  of  knowledge. 
Look  at  such  masterpieces  of  drapery  as 
those  which  invest  Aphrodite  and 
Peitho  ;  no  one  attaches  a  special  mean¬ 
ing  to  them.  They  are  contemplated 
with  a  kind  of  awe  ;  they  are  described 
as  unique,  unapproachable,  inimitable, 
but  no  one  explains  their  meaning  or 
discovers  in  them  the  idea  that  they  sym¬ 
bolize.  It  is  true  that  they  are  unique, 
for  the  art  they  embody  perished  with 
their  authors  ;  but  they  are  inimitable 
only  because  the  principles  on  which 
they  took  their  rise  have  been  lost. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  these 
ideas  remain  uninterpreted  when  no  one 
has  satisfactorily  explained  what  drapery 
itself  means  beyond  its  serving  as  deco¬ 
rous  and  beautiful  covering.  If  Buonar¬ 
roti,  or  Titian,  or  Raphael  had  pene¬ 
trated  the  principles  on  which  drapery 
rests,  their  work  might  have  attained  the 
level  reached  by  Phidias  and  his  class. 
A  modern  artist  of  genius  who  under¬ 
stood  those  principles  might  equal  the 
ancient  Greeks  without  imitating  them, 
for,  like  them,  he  might  invent  without 
any  limit  to  his  ambition.  How  are 
these  principles  to  be  discovered  ?  Some 
mistaken  men  would  deduce  the  canons 
of  art  from  antecedent  art,  not  knowing 
that  art  is  a  science,  in  the  same  manner 
as  others  deduce  the  canons  of  drama  and 
of  |>oetry  from  Shaksperian  and  Homeric 
sources,  forgetting  that  the  laws  of  these 
exist  only  in  human  nature  and  in  the 
human  mind.  Works  illustrate  the  laws 
of  art ;  they  do  not  teach  them. 

Passing  over  the  lower  forms  of  life 
for  the  present,  and  beginning  with  the 
class  that  man  is  most  intimately  allied 
to,  the  mammals,  it  may  be  recalled  to 


mind  that  in  these,  as  a  rule,  the  entire 
body  is  coVered  with  fur,  the  diversified 
forms  of  which  afford  them  clothing. 
Familiar  examples  are  the  sheep,  the 
cow,  the  horse,  the  dog,  the  cat,  the 
stag,  the  panther,  the  lion.  These,  and 
many  others,  have  a  natural  clothing 
which  has  the  same  uses  for  them  as 
dress  has  for  human  beings.  This 
analogy  requires  no  discursive  reasoning 
to  establish  it ;  but,  to  acquire  a  true 
understanding  of  how  the  facts  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it  bear  on  art,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  realize  a  certain  truth — namely, 
that  it  is  not  the  animal  itself  that  is 
visible,  but  that  a  garment  of  hair  covers 
it  and  takes  its  shape.  This  is  a  very 
simple  abstraction  ;  it  is  nevertheless 
one  of  high  importance,  for  it  contains 
within  it  the  rudimentary  law  of  drapery, 
which  may  be  expressed  in  a  few  words  : 
Drapery  represents  that  which  it  covers. 

An  attempt  to  interpret  the  marvels 
of  antique  drapery  through  natural  laws 
may  not  be  without  its  use.  If  one 
would  know  to  what  a  pitch  the  art  once 
attained,  one  need  only  turn  to  the 
works  of  old  Greek  sculptors  ;  if  one 
would  learn  by  what  manceuvres  of 
genius  such  work  was  achieved  and  how 
it  is  to  be  emulated  by  the  moderns  with¬ 
out  servility,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to 
Nature,  and  there  to  seek  out  principles, 
for  such  are  the  only  infallible  guides. 

Here  some  would  say  that  it  is  in  vain 
to  question  Nature  on  any  subject  that 
is  not  within  her  province  :  but  the  fan¬ 
cies  and  conceits  of  those  who  are  thus 
ignorant  on  such  a  matter  must  be  left 
outside  the  pale.  On  this  there  is  only 
one  steadfast  point  of  view  ;  it  is  that 
drapery  originally  emanated  from  life 
itself. 

Such  a  view  draws  forth  a  new  idea  of 
what  drapery  should  be  under  all  circum¬ 
stances  and  in  all  situations,  and  gives 
to  it  an  entirely  fresh  aspect,  for  it  has 
for  a  long  period  been  dissociated  from 
Nature  and  has  become  an  adjunct  to 
fictitious  art.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
the  more  necessary  to  hold  fast  to  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  a  primary  one,  but  susceptible  of 
enlargement  and  capable  of  being  traced 
everywhere  throughout  the  range  of  ani¬ 
mated  being. 

The  law  that  drapery  represents  that 
which  it  covers,  is  not  less  evident  in 
birds  than  in  the  mammalian  series.  It 
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is  revealed  in  their  plumage  ;  it  is  even 
manifested  in  the  wings  and  down  of 
insects.  Among  familiar  forms  of  birds 
are  the  canary,  the  farm-yard  cock  and 
hen,  the  duck,  the  goose,  the  turkey, 
the  peacock.  In  all  these  it  is  palpable 
that  the  plumage  is  an  emanation  from 
life,  and  that  it  outwardly  represents 
that  which  it  covers  and  conceals,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  adds  to  a  super¬ 
ficial  beauty,  both  of  outline  and  color, 
as  if  to  boast  of  the  marvellous  mechan¬ 
ism  within. 

This  primary  law  has  the  utmost  ex¬ 
tension,  and  may  be  followed  from  the 
formal,  or  state  of  repose,  into  the  emo¬ 
tional.  The  expanded  wings  of  the 
condor  vulture,  the  uplifted  tail  of  the 
peacock,  are  vital  movements ;  they 
show  plainly  that  there  is  a  mechanism 
underlying  plumage  which  provides  it 
with  expression. 

To  the  category  of  transitive  expres¬ 
sion  belongs  the  erection  of  its  quills  by 
the  porcupine  when  it  ,,is  in  a  state  of 
fear  or  anger  ;  to  that  of  permanent  ex¬ 
pression  belong  the  armor  of  the  arma¬ 
dillo,  the  antlers  of  the  deer,  ready 
instruments  of  defence  and  offence,  sug¬ 
gestive  of  helplessness  on  the  one  part 
and  of  pugnacity  on  the  other.  So  far 
it  is  to  be  seen  that  the  hidden  emotional 
condition  takes  form  and  is  made  visible 
without  through  the  medium  of  certain 
fixed  features. 

Nothing  shows  better  than  the  plum¬ 
age  of  birds  how  a  natural  drapery  in 
direct  communication  with  the  seats  of 
emotion  represents  with  exactitude  the 
motive-power  within.  The  turkey-cock 
ruffles  its  feathers  and  erects  its  tail 
when  it  is  excited.  Its  apparent  form 
changes,  its  repose  is  lost.  The  effect, 
in  a  certain  sense,  is  not  beautiful,  but 
it  is  suited  to  a  bird  so  essentially  stupid. 
Nature,  however,  is  ever  on  the  ascent ; 
so,  on  looking  higher,  at  the  bird  of 
paradise,  a  sight  presents  itself  that  com¬ 
mands  admiration.  This  remarkable 
creature,  which,  without  being  a  hero, 
like  the  eagle,  is  an  aristocrat  of  its  kind, 
has  a  highly  decorative  plumage — in  this 
respect  resembling  the  pheasant  tribe, 
only  it  is  more  beautiful  perhaps  than 
any  of  that  species  except  the  peacock. 
The  redundant  plumage  in  the  male  bird 
of  paradise  is  of  exquisite  texture,  con¬ 
sisting  of  fine  loose  plumes,  which  rise 
Nbw  Sbuxs.— Vol.  XLIII.,  No.  a 


from  the  neck  and  fall  over  the  head  like 
snowy  spray.  It  has  sometimes  a  disk 
of  feathers  in  the  form  of  a  shield  which 
irradiates  tints  of  a  metallic  lustre.  The 
peacock  and  other  males  of  the  pheasant 
family  are  marked  with  the  choicest 
colors  ;  they  appear  to  have  generated 
from  within  an  organic  spectrum,  so 
brilliant  that  it  dazzles  the  spectator’s 
eyes.  All  this  magificence  plays  a  part 
in  the  economy  of  Nature  ;  it  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  attract  the  modestly  attired- 
hens,  for  the  birds  which  bear  it  are,  for 
the  most  part,  polygamous  ;  they  never 
pair,  but,  by  the  display  of  their  fine 
feathers,  collect  around  them  a  seraglio, 
consisting  often  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
females,  before  which  they  strut. 

In  these  animal  forms  beauty  and  color 
are  in  correlation  ;  the  one  is  revealed 
through  the  other  ;  color  is  shaped,  and 
shape  is  colored.  Beauty  is,  of  course, 
only  recogniza*ble  through  sympathy ; 
that  which  is  most  perfect  to  any  animal 
is  its  own  form  or  likeness  ;  there  is, 
therefore,  no  ground  for  declaring  any 
living  form  absolutely  beautiful.  It  is 
different  with  color  ;  this  property  of 
matter  is  dazzling  to  all  conscious  beings 
alike  ;  in  the  birds  above  described  it  is 
a  means  of  exciting  and  overawing  ;  it 
typifies  an  emotional  condition,  and 
awakens  a  like  condition  in  others. 

These  principles  any  thoughtful  ob¬ 
server  may  gather  for  himself ;  they 
are  to  be  found  wherever  life  exists, 
and  need  not  be  dwelt  on  further  than 
to  show  what  draperyand  color  mean, 
and  how  firm  is  their  hold  on  Nature. 
The  bright  colors  in  living  forms,  both 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  series,  are 
so  closely  attendant  on  a  particular 
period  of  growth  that  if  the  circum¬ 
stance  has  any  meaning  at  all  it  is  that 
color,  in  its  fulness,  represents  maturity. 
Simultaneously  with  the  formation  of 
the  seed-germ  in  plants,  the  flower  bud 
makes  its  appearance,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  puberty  is  reached  in  animated 
beings,  their  color,  whether  of  the  hair 
.or  of  the  feathers,  attains  its  richest  and 
brightest  hues.  Color  is  the  emblem  of 
fertility  throughout  living  Nature  ;  as 
such  it  passes  through  its  many  lints — 
pale  in  the  unopen  flower,  brilliant  at 
the  period  of  fecundity,  then  fading  into 
the  autumnal  shades. 

How  these  principles  bear  on  art  is  an 
»7 
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important  question,  and  will  be  recurred 
to  another  time  in  connection  with  the 
color  that  drapery  should  take  during 
various  emotional  states  and  at  different 
ages. 

In  pursuing  these,  the  only  means  of 
rescuing  drapery  from  the  domain  of 
fancy  and  of  subjecting  it  to  invention, 
with  Nature  as  a  basis,  it  has  next  to  be 
considered  from  its  highest  pK)int  of  view 
— namely,  as  the  covering  of  man,  and 
'as  such  the  representative  of  form  in 
every  attitude  and  under  every  state  of 
feeling.  At  this  crucial  stage  of  the  in¬ 
quiry  it  must  be  shown,  or  the  argument 
is  lost,  that,  although  man  comes  into 
the  world  naked  and  his  covering  has  to 
be  provided  for  him,  there  is  yet  a  link 
which  connects  him  with  the  lower  crea¬ 
tion  as  regards  clothing,  and  preserves 
that  continuity  of  purpose  which  makes 
all  living  creatures  one. 

The  only  remnant  of  covering  which 
man  inherits  from  his  predecessors,  it 
may  be  his  ancestors  of  a  lower  grade,  is 
the  hair,  and  even  this  is  localized. 
Though  scanty  at  birth,  it  is  profuse  of 
growth,  and  it  may  be  assumed  to  be 
the  natural  foundation  of  human  drapery. 
It  is  adequate  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  a 
covering  ;  it  can  be  made  to  express 
form  and  emotion.  To  show  by  what 
almost  insensible  grades  Nature  pre¬ 
serves  her  continuity,  it  may  be  recalled 
that  the  dark  color  of  the  skin  in  the 
•  Ethiopian  and  Mongolian  replaces  hair 
and  occupies  the  parts  where  it  is  sup¬ 
pressed,  and  that  with  a  notable  effect. 
Color  in  the  lower  races  is  probably  a 
vestige  of  hair,  the  dark  pigment  that 
remains  in  the  blood  being  deposited  in 
the  skin.  The  dark  color,  as  an  intelli¬ 
gent  observer  has  remarked,  subserves 
the  purpose  of  a  vestment  in  the  Negro. 
It  reflects  but  little  light,  and  has  the 
dusky  appearance  of  a  tight-fitting  black 
dress,  the  illusion  being  enhanced  by  a 
necklace  of  coral  beads.  Voluptuous¬ 
ness  of  form,  which  is  all  that  needs  to 
be  kept  out  of  view  in  a  tropical  climate 
where  clothing  is  burdensome,  is  thus 
but  little  conspicuous.  This  singular 
adjustment  of  Nature  to  circumstance, 
the  dark  skin,  may  be  regarded  as  pro¬ 
viding  a  rudimentary  veil  to  the  b^y, 
which  dulls  its  naked  aspect. 

But  hair,  which,  repressed  elsewhere, 
has  an  inordinate  growth  at  the  head. 


furnishes  a  real  drapery,  and  by  the  time 
that  puberty  sets  in  attains  a  length  ade¬ 
quate  to  conceal  the  chief  features  of 
the  body,  while,  owing  to  its  softness 
and  flexibility,  it  is  susceptible  of  ar¬ 
rangement  in  exquisitely  graceful  folds. 
In  times  of  pre-eminent  culture,  when 
self-conscious  virtue  had  not  degenerated 
into  prudery,  the  dress  might  be  made 
scant,  yet  all  the  effects  of  concealment 
be  preserved  :  a  truth  that  explains  why 
women  not  less  strong  in  their  self-re¬ 
spect  than  in  their  love  of  art  will  freely 
study  an  Apollo  or  a  Venus  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  men.  There  is  a  pervading  har¬ 
mony  in  art  which,  when  observed  in 
lightly  draped  sculpture,  actually  does 
the  work  of  concealment,  though  per¬ 
haps  in  a  manner  too  subtle  to  strike 
some  minds  with  its  force.  The  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  face  and  body  may  be  de¬ 
picted  together  in  such  perfect  accord  as 
to  appear  one.  This  principle  of  har¬ 
mony  is  the  leading  character  of  many 
ancient  statues.  There  is  a  Venus,  now 
among  the  Townley  marbles,  draped 
only  from  the  waist  downwards  ;  in  this 
figure  there  is  an  action  which  brings 
every  part  above  the  waist  into  play 
with  a  grace  almost  inconceivable.  The 
head  is  inclining  to  the  right,  the  left 
arm  is  raised  and  bends  towards  it,  the 
drapery  has  been  flung  over  the  right 
arm,  which  curves  upwards  to  sustain  it 
in  its  place.  The  beauty  of  the  atti¬ 
tude  is  marvellously  varied  by  the  curves 
of  the  arms  being  in  opposite  planes. 
Any  one  who  has  noticed  the  motions  of 
the  conger  eel  as  it  leisurely  takes  its 
ways  through  the  water,  with  its  dupli¬ 
cate  curves  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
will  the  better  appreciate  the  movements 
of  the  arms  in  this  figure.  The  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  face,  of  the  bosom,  of  every 
part,  is  in  such  pierfect  harmony  that 
the  observer's  attention  is  attracted  to 
them  as  a  whole,  and  cannot  give  itself 
up  to  any  single  feature  without  an 
effort.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  har¬ 
mony  in  art  supersedes  the  use  of 
drapery.  In  this  respect  it  achieves  an 
end  quite  as  remarkable  as  that  attained 
by  the  dark  skin  of  the  Negro,  of  which 
the  effect  is  so  subtle.  Such  is  the  feel¬ 
ing  inspired  by  this  marble  :  every  feat¬ 
ure  so  plays  the  part  of  the  rest  that  to 
examine  any  one  in  detail  is  like  detach¬ 
ing  a  single  note  from  the  others  in  a 
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fine  synn phony.  The  arms  of  this  Venus 
have  been  restored,  perhaps  not  cor¬ 
rectly,  but  this  circumstance  does  not 
affect  the  interpretation  of  the  work  as 
it  now  exists. 

In  contrast  to  this  spiritual  drapery, 
a  few  words  may  be  said  concerning 
those  statues,  partly  draped,  in  which 
the  sculptor’s  purpose  is  seen  to  be  the 
exposure  of  some  feature,  such  as  the 
breast — a  design  often  inanely  carried 
out  by  modem  artists  as  if  by  accident, 
while  the  real  intention  is  palpable.  But 
in  the  statue  of  a  wounded  Amazon,  the 
object  seeks  no  disguise.  In  this  lofty 
figure  the  right  arm  bends  over  the  head 
and  enhances  the  height ;  the  left  arm 
leans  ;  the  face  is  expressive  of  sup¬ 
pressed  pain.  The  drapery  slopes  from 
the  right  shoulder  diagonally,and  reaches 
to  the  waist  on  the  left  side  ;  in  the 
naked  space  hangs  the  one  breast  that 
is  visible,  so  vast,  so  solitary,  that  it  re¬ 
sembles  an  orb  suspended  in  a  hrina- 
roent  and  soon  to  set.  This  figure,  in 
the  boldness  of  its  beauty,  avyakens  no 
other  emotion  than  that  of  the  tenderest 
compassion.  While  draped,  as  it  were, 
in  its  own  modesty,  it  announces  a  sor¬ 
row  deeper-lying  than  the  beauty  it  dis¬ 
plays. 

When  hair  was  the  only  drapery,  and 
the  wants  of  dress  little  known,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  how  by  the  aid  of  a  zone  it 
might  be  trained  into  a  graceful  cover¬ 
ing  ;  naturally  adjusting  itself  to  the 
form  and  outwardly  representing  what 
it  covers  and  conceals.  Like  all  natural 
drapery,  the  hair  becomes  emblematic  of 
emotion  under  circumstances  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  love  and  hate.  In  joy  it  ac¬ 
companies  every  lively  movement ;  in 
grief  it  hangs  neglected  over  the  down¬ 
cast  face  and  loosely  hides  the  stricken 
bosom.  In  love  it  is  enwreathed  in 
flowers  ;  in  rage  it  hangs  dishevelled, 
torn  by  the  hands,  when  before  it  was 
thrown  by  them  into  flowing  lines  of 
order. 

When  human  ingenuity*  substituted 
textile  fabrics  for  the  natural  covering, 
the  instinct  of  what  these  represented 
in  the  form  of  drapery  was  not  lost, 
though  it  may  have  fallen  for  a  time 
into  abeyance.  It  certainly  sank  into  a 
substratum  of  feeling  with  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  other  Orientals,  and  only  rose 
again  to  the  surface  with  the  ancient 


Greeks,  by  whose  art  the  entire  problem 
of  human  drapery  was  recognized  and 
solved.  Whether  instinct  or  philosophic 
insight  led  those  people  to  the  results 
they  attained  is  a  further  question.  The 
Bacchanalian  orgies  suggested  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  them  of  representing  primi¬ 
tive  man  attired  in  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts,  unconsciously  but  appropriately 
carried  on  the  back  as  emblems  of 
savage  nature.  This  is  delineated  in 
the  Townley  Vase,  whereon  a  Faun  is 
draped  in  the  ample  skin  of  a  panther, 
which  gravitates  into  natural  folds  over 
his  arm  as  he  uplifts  a  thyrsus. 

The  period  when  the  skins  of  beasts 
were  thus  worn  was  not  remote  from 
that  when  hair,  with  slight  adjuncts, 
was  the  only  raiment,  and  skins  were 
finally  succeeded  by  textile  fabrics. 
The  intermingling  of  hair  and  robes  is 
admirably  shown  in  a  Satyr  upon  the 
same  vase — a  human  form  not  yet  fully 
emerged  from  the  brute  creation.  This 
figure  bears  an  amphora  of  wine  and  has 
a  robe  over  the  neck  and  shoulders,  but 
the  legs  are  hidden  in  long,  shaggy  hair 
from  above  to  below  the  knees. 

Here,  then,  ancient  art  pursues  the 
principle  of  drapery  as  pre-existent  in 
the  animal  series  and  as  inherited  by 
man.  In  a  bas-relief  of  three  figures 
found  at  Civittl  Vecchia  this  state  is 
subtly  carried  out  in  the  robe  of  a  Bac¬ 
chante,  in  order  to  show  the  transition 
from  natural  drapery,  the  hair,  to  textile, 
made  to  imitate  its  effects.  The  girl  is 
holding  up  a  tambourine,  and  her  head 
is  thrown  back  in  such  a  manner  that 
her  hair  is  in  proximity  with  her  robe, 
which  is  open,  and  exposes  the  right  side 
of  her  body.  The  robe  falls  in  plaits 
which  might  have  been  formed  from  the 
hair  itself  had  it  been  loosed  from  the 
head  and  similarly  been  combed  down 
behind. 

These  considerations  suffice  to  indicate 
a  natural  drapery,  and  to  show  how  this 
was  supplanted  by  textile  as  time  wore 
on.  With  this  improvement  the  natural 
principle  was  not  abandoned  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  became  elevated  to  the 
highest  pitch  at  a  period  of  unprece¬ 
dented  culture  and  perfected  art. 

In  the  Townley  Vase  there  are  four 
female  Bacchantes  ;  in  them  the  drapery 
is  translucent,  ample  ;  it  floats  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  dance,  or  falls  in  grace- 
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ful  waves,  following  the  figures,  not  im¬ 
peding,  but  seeming  to  partake  of  their 
movements.  In  one  of  these  bewitching 
nymphs  the  robe  lightly  hangs  from  be¬ 
tween  her  left  fingers  over  the  arm  as  it 
dances  in  the  air.  The  same  uncertain 
touch  supports  the  robe  of  a  Bacchante 
which  is  shown  in  a  reserved  chamber 
of  the  Vatican. 

“  A  flushed  Bacchante  breathes  the  nectarous 
gale. 

And  with  uncertain  Angers  lightly  holds 
Her  ruffled  lobe  behind  her,  like  a  sail. 

That  flutters  wide  in  loose,  inebriate  folds.” 

In  contrast  to  these  representations  of 
youthful  pleasure,  in  which  what  is  most 
sad  is  made  most  beautiful,  is  a  figure  of 
one  of  Diana’s  nymphs,  seated  on  the 
ground,  her  unobtrusive  loveliness 
closely  draped  in  the  garb  of  uncon¬ 
scious  chastity. 

The  drapery  that  art  has  allotted  to 
Venus  is  strictly  local,  and  is  made 
dense  in  order  to  express  the  invisibility 
of  what  it  hides.  The  marble  Venus 
has  at  least  the  earthly  attribute  of  om¬ 
nipresence  :  it  abounds  in  European  col¬ 
lections,  as  in  the  Louvre,  some  examples 
of  it  being  still  held  to  be  problematical. 
But  there  is  a  character  which  almost  in¬ 
fallibly  identifies  this  figure  ;  it  is  that 
the  drapery  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  ready 
to  fall  off  by  its  own  weight.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  girded  round  the  loins,  but  so  in¬ 
securely  that  by  a  movement  of  the  hand 
which  holds  it,  or  of  the  arm  or  foot  on 
the  attitude  of  which  its  safety  depends, 
it  would  drop  to  the  ground.  This  is 
noticeable  in  the  statue  of  Venus  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  British  Museum,  which  has 
been  thought  by  some  to  be  Angerona, 
a  goddess  of  Silence.  The  drapery  has 
already  glided  from  the  figure  to  the  left 
thigh. 

The  Venus  of  Cnidos  was  the  delight 
of  all  until  that  of  Milo  appeared,  and 
is  now  rated  much  below  its  merit,  ir¬ 
respective  of  the  masterly  manner  in 
which  the  missing  parts  have  been  re¬ 
stored  to  it  by  Michael  .Angelo.  This 
figure  is  of  a  finer  and  more  delicate 
cast  than  any  others  of  its  type,  and, 
despite  its  modern  depreciators,  retains 
a  place  in  that  enchanted  chamber  which 
encloses  the  chief  treasures  of  the  Uffizii. 
It  is  further  the  exponent  above  all  other 
works  of  a  principle  in  art  which  recog¬ 
nizes  the  hands  as  a  living  drapery  in 


the  nude  figure.  A  Venus  of  the  same 
type  in  the  Vatican  is  much  prized  ; 
more  than  one  in  the  Louvre  has  an  il¬ 
lustrative  value  from  the  varied  manner 
in  which  it  is  girded  at  the  loins. 

The  lower  hand  in  the  Venus  of 
Cnidos  must  prove  to  an  anatomical 
student  one  of  the  most  surprising  con¬ 
ceptions  that  Michael  Angelo  ever  gave 
birth  to  :  with  true  imagination  it  em¬ 
bodies  the  utmost  energy  of  purpose, 
the  almost  agonizing  desire  of  conceal¬ 
ment.  In  this  sense  the  hand  becomes 
an  emotional  covering,  most  exquisitely 
portrayed.  To  give  the  hand  its  utmost 
capability  of  affording  shelter,  the  wrist 
is  painfully  bent  inwards,  while  the  fin¬ 
gers  are  extended  with  a  force  which 
few  can  imitate  and  none  sustain  long. 
The  art  here  displayed  by  Michael 
Angelo  may  surpass  that  in  the  original 
but  it  has  the  same  tendency  to  exhibit 
shame  as  a  divine  attribute,  a  concept 
tion  that  is  encouraged  even  in  the 
Venus  of  Milo. 

Among  the  ancient  marbles  in  the 
Louvre  there  are  three  Venuses  notice¬ 
able  from  the  drapery  being  insecure. 
In  one  it  is  kept  in  place  by  a  bivalve 
shell  held  in  the  hands  and  pressed 
against  it ;  in  another  it  is  supported  by 
the  hand  only  ;  in  a  third  it  is  fixed  by 
the  end  being  thrown  across  the  left 
elbow.  All  this  discloses  an  ideal  of  the 
lowest  and  most  degrading  kind.  It 
plainly  declares  that  the  scanty  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  goddess  may  be  dispensed 
with  in  an  instant,  and  the  state  of 
Nature  re-assumed. 

No  human  idea  is  perfect,  however 
grand  ;  still  it  is  regrettable  to  find  that 
the  Venus  of  Milo  wears  the  same  con¬ 
ventional  drapery  as  her  compeers,  one 
expressive  of  immodesty,  which  is  so 
contrary  to  her  general  demeanor.  This 
statue  presents  the  finest  figure  of  a 
woman  that,  as  far  as  discovery  reaches, 
has  ever  been  embodied  in  marble  :  it 
startles  one  into  the  belief  that  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  something  divine  has  been  vouch¬ 
safed  to  human  eyes.  It  dominates 
every  object  in  the  gallery  at  the  farther 
recess  of  which  it  stands,  crushing  every¬ 
thing  else  in  its  presence,  and  absorbing 
all  the  spectator’s  attention.  The  charm 
that  invests  it  arises  from  a  cettain 
spiritual  drapery,  metaphorically  speak¬ 
ing  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  harmony  of  pur- 
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pose  to  which  those  features  which  are 
of  necessity  exposed  to  view  contribute 
without  bein^  displayed  on  their  own 
account.  Every  beauty  of  form  appears 
pre-occupied  in  doing  its  part  towards 
producing  the  grand  effect  of  the  whole. 

This  investing  charm  may  be  felt  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  most  passive 
marbles,  but  it  is  immensely  enhanced 
by  action,  supremely  so  in  the  Venus  of 
Milo.  The  unequalled  gracefulness  of 
this  figure  is  achieved  by  the  simple  but 
subtle  device  of  first  setting  the  left  foot 
upon  a  step,  then  raising  the  left  arm. 
The  whole  body  vibrates  under  these 
two  actions,  and  settles  into  a  new  and 
finely  balanced  attitude,  a  difficult  one 
to  sustain,  except  in  a  woman  of  great 
strength  and  symmetry,  since  it  brings 
all  the  superficial  muscles  into  play.  By 
these  means  the  monotony  of  the  erect 
posture  is  overcome,  a  variety  of  novel 
curves  takes  its  place,  and  characters 
are  developed  which  have  no  visible 
existence  in  a  state  of  repose.  What 
these  changes  are  may  be  described  in  a 
general  account  of  the  figure.  The  left 
leg  is  raised  and  bent  forward  owing  to 
the  foot  being  supported  on  a  step  at  the 
same  time  that  the  left  shoulder,  origi¬ 
nally  with  the  arm  now  missing,  is  up¬ 
lifted.  This  attitude  shifts  the  centre 
of  gravity,  and  throws  it  into  a  line  that 
commences  at  the  right  foot,  crosses  the 
left  knee  to  the  waist,  and  passes  thence 
to  the  intermammary  space  and  the  left 
side  of  the  neck. 

These  deviations  from  the  erect  post¬ 
ure,  and  the  balancing  of  the  figure  in 
accordance  with  them,  exhibit  surprising 
skill  and  a  masterly  power  of  invention. 
The  left  breast,  partaking  of  the  move¬ 
ment  given  to  the  arm,  is  made  to  join 
in  the  action  which  is  going  on,  instead 
of  displaying  itself  in  that  passive, 
Venustal  beauty  which  invites  special 
attention  ;  it  is  thus  merged  in  the  uni¬ 
versal  feeling.  It  is  in  this  that  the 
genius  of  invention  proclaims  itself  as 
distinct  from  the  imitative  art  ;  it  can 
give  a  new  aspect  to  the  commonest  ob¬ 
ject  in  Nature,  the  human  form.  In  an 
ordinary  posture  the  figure  of  this  same 
Venus  would  be  worthless,  though  it  re¬ 
tained  all  its  proportions  ;  its  entire 
charm  is  secured  by  every  muscle  being 
called  into  play  and  made  tributary  to 
a  wholly  new  combination.  The  figure, 


swaying  to  the  left  at  the  loins,  then  to 
the  right  (from  midway  between  its 
drapery  and  the  waist  to  the  breast), 
then  again  to  the  left  up  to  the  shoulders, 
which  also  take  a  forward  bend,  gives 
rise  to  curves  more  exquisite  in  grace 
than  have  ever  met  in  a  woman’s  shape 
before,  at  least  in  marble.  As  an  index 
of  these,  the  linea  alba  is  displayed,  par¬ 
taking  of  their  direction  in  front,  while 
the  spinal  groove  subserves  the  same 
most  expressive  purpose  at  the  back. 
The  head  and  neck  of  this  figure  are 
nearly  erect ;  the  face  expresses  a  sweet 
temper  and  a  perfect  self-possession  ; 
the  look  is  lovable  rather  than  loving, 
and  such  as  to  be  above  either  modesty 
or  shame. 

As  this  figure  surpasses  all  others  in 
grace  and  symmetry,  so  are  the  so- 
called  Fates  mo^e  conspicuous  than  all 
other  works*  for  the  charm  of  their 
drapery,  every  line  of  which  appeals  to 
the  philosophic  imagination.  It  is 
emotional  in  the  highest  sense  :  now 
gliding  like  thin  water  over  features 
whose  beauty  swells  beneath  it,  now  like 
dense  waves  breaking  across  the  limbs 
with  a  fury  difficult  to  conceive  and 
execute  in  marble.  Before  this  ming¬ 
ling  gentleness  and  intensity  of  emotion 
can  be  fully  interpreted,  it  must  be 
known  whom  these  grand  figures  repre¬ 
sent,  and  on  what  theme  the  truly  silent 
music  that  involves  them  is  composed. 
The  circumstances  are  hidden,  but  a 
mighty  symphony  that  celebrates  them 
remains  written,  and  as  the  eyes  read  it' 
the  ears  seem  to  catch  up  the  strain,  and 
the  soul  lives  in  a  labyrinth  of  enchant¬ 
ment.  Are  these  beings  calmly  looking 
at  the  future,  as  its  turbulent  flood 
passes  through  them,  or  is  it  the  present, 
pregnant  with  Minerva’s  birth,  that,  by 
introducing  wisdom  as  a  modifying  in¬ 
fluence  into  doom,  gives  the  sudden 
shock  under  which  the  raiment  curdles 
and  congeals  ? 

All  outward  beauty  is  symbolic,  and 
when  its  meaning  is  inscrutable  to  science 
it  may  still  be  expressed  by  the  logic  of 
poetry.  This  emotional  drapery,  for 
convenience,  may  be  called  Phidian, 
because  the  history  and  tradition  attach¬ 
ing  to  it  belong  to  an  epoch  of  art  bear¬ 
ing  that  name,  all  that  resembles  it  in 
later  periods  being  more  or  less  a  com¬ 
paratively  spiritless  imitation.  It  has  a 
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firm  foundation  in  Nature,  and  there¬ 
fore  in  art,  poetry,  and  drama.  What 
sculptor  or  painter  who  has  once  con¬ 
vinced  himself  that  drapery  is  a  language 
would  array  King  Lear  in  a  plain,  close- 
fitting  drab,  even  though  he  had  been  a 
Quaker,  at  that  momentous  time  when  he 
effectually  mocks  and  defies  the  storm 
with  a  rage  of  his  own  superior  to  its 
raging  ?  Phidias  would  have  attired 
him  in  a  robe  that  moved  with  every 
thunder-clap  of  the  tempest,  expressed 
from  within.  As  in  humble  life  the  cat. 
bristles,  or  the  fretful  porcupine  erects 
its  quills,  or  the  lion  shakes  his  mane  in 
the  moment  of  anger,  so  would  Phidias 
have  represented  the  inmost  emotions  of 
Lear  in  the  perturbed  raiment  that  cov¬ 
ered  him. 

All  the  notable  drapery  that  has 
reached  us  from  Greece  has  the  Phidian 
type  of  expression,  whether  the  work  of 
the  great  sculptor  himself  or  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples  he  inspired.  This  type  is  distin¬ 
guishable  from  all  others  by  its  expres¬ 
siveness  and  fulness  of  meaning,  under 
whatever  aspect  it  comes  forth,  and  on 
this  account  it  is  always  suggestive.  It 
may  for  one  purpose  be  soft  and  flowing, 
for  another  formal,  but  it  is  always 
dramatically  and  poetically  just.  The 
Nymph  of  Diana  alluded  to  previously 
is  so  strictly  formal  that  it  everywhere 
displays  the  shape,  but  the  covering  is 
so  artfully  wrinkled  all  over  that  a  young 
life  seems  to  vibrate  through  it  at  every 
point. 

There  is  another  variety  of  formal 
drapery  which  expresses  motive  by 
means  of  its  strict  rigidity.  This  is 
strongly  asserted  in  the  representation 
of  Boreas,  also  in  that  of  Iris,  bearing 
the  news  of  Minerva’s  birth  to  Demeter 
and  Persephone.  It  is  shown  in  the 
Zeus  of  Otricoli,  and  other  forms  ex¬ 
pressive  of  pride  and  stateliness  or  un¬ 
bending  purpose,  the  one  phase  of  art 
understood  by  Chaldean,  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  artists,  in  whose  work  the 
hair,  beard,  and  raiment  are,  one  and 
all,  uncompromisingly  rigid. 

A  strong  example  of  the  principle  is 
seen  in  the  hanging  waist  and  skirt  of 
the  Athene  Parthenas,  heavy,  cold,  and 
unchangeable,  so  different  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  robe  and  tunic.  This  hard  cover¬ 
ing  suggests  the  eternal  concealment  of 
a  beauty  that  is  never  to  be  beheld — the 


beauty  of  wisdom  divine.  This  subjec¬ 
tive  manifestation,  as  in  the  Zeus  at^ve 
noticed,  is  devoid  of  feeling,  the  slight¬ 
est  glow  of  which  is  antagonistic  to  pure 
reason.  Then  the  figure  of  Boreas  on 
that  dreadful  voyage  through  space,  and 
that  of  Iris  bearing  that  eventful  mes¬ 
sage.  assert  the  total  suppression  of 
muscular  forces  :  they  move  along  im¬ 
pelled  by  a  divine  impulse.  As  emotion 
is  absent  in  the  drapery  of  Minerva,  so 
is  it  with  the  motor-power  of  Boreas  ; 
his  wings  have  collapsed  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  air  through  which  he  rushes, 
and  his  raiment,  like  that  of  Iris,  is  flat¬ 
tened  from  the  same  cause.  The  figure 
of  “  Winged  Victory  ”  in  the  British 
Musum  elicits  a  similar  remark.  The 
realism  of  the  Greeks  is  never  shown 
more  forcibly  than  in  the  rigid  drapery 
now  described.  Its  characteristic  is  im¬ 
mobility,  whether  this  be  applied  to  the 
concealment  of  all  form  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  divine  wisdom,  or  to  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  an  inherent  power  of  flight 
such  as  no  mechanical  action  of  wings 
would  be  adequate  to  achieve. 

Expressive  as  such  conceptions  are, 
the  utmost  beauty  has  been  attained  by 
the  union  of  the  rigid  drapery  with  the 
fluent,  though  both  when  employed 
singly  are  admirable  in  their  meaning. 
Fluent  drapery  may  be  said  almost  to 
have  reached  its  climax  in  the  Zeus  of 
Colotes,  which  has  been  recovered  from 
the  great  temple  of  Olympus.  In  this 
figure  the  drapery  swirls  like  falling 
water  that,  on  being  suddenly  diverted 
from  its  course,  descends  into  a  troubled 
pool.  This  fine  display  is  susceptible  of 
many  interpretations,  according  to  the 
different  conceptions  of  those  who  would 
see  in  it  a  symbol  of  the  god-like  at¬ 
tributes.  The  sculptor  was  a  pupil  of 
Phidias,  but  he  could  contrast  the  emo¬ 
tional  drapery  of  his  Zeus  with  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  rigid  investment  of  Minerva,  and 
so  assert  that  the  divine  nature  has  many 
phases. 

The  art  of  blending  this  fluent  drapery 
which  covers  emotion,  with  the  rigid 
which  conceals  or  denies  its  existence, 
is  supremely  manifest  in  the  group 
called  “  The  Fates.”  In  this  there  is  a 
confluence  of  the  two  styles,  the  emo¬ 
tional  running  into  the  cold-blooded  in 
a  manner  hard  to  interpret,  owing  to 
the  situation  not  being  understood, 
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though  felt.  Many  as  are  the  examples 
of  the  same  style,  which  is  the  true 
Phidian,  the  recumbent  figure  of  this 
group,  with  her  arm  on  the  lap  of  her 
seated  companion,  has  not  its  parallel. 
In  the  more  delicate  and  translucent 
parts  the  drapery  seems  to  have  grown 
out  of  the  flesh  that  is  visible  through 
it  and  endows  it  with  life  ;  an  effect  also 
manifest  in  the  Ceres  and  Proserpine, 
part  of  the  Parthenon  system  of  sculp¬ 
tures.  What  remains  of  this  reclining 
figure  of  the  Fates  is  chiefly  the  draped 
mass,  the  head  being  lost ;  but  the  form 
is  so  fine  and  imposing  that  it  startles 
the  mind  into  a  momentary  belief  in 
supernatural  beauty.  The  drapery  has 
the  flow  of  animated  waves.  Its  defined 
border  above  the  bosom  is  smooth  and 
glassy,  but  it  swells  under  the  left  breast 
into  turgidity,  then  again  falls  in  a  trans¬ 
parent  film,  everywhere  revealing  an  ex¬ 
quisite  symmetry  before  reaching  the 
lower  limbs,  over  which  it  appears  to 
break  like  a  turbulent  stream  across 
rocks. 

In  the  figure  seated  at  the  right  side 
of  the  other,  the  drapery  is  in  the  highest 
degree  dense  over  the  limbs,  but  attenu¬ 
ated  at  the  knees  in  such  a  manner  that 
their  rotundity  is  displayed  and  the 
general  symmetry  is  preserved.  Here 
arises  a  surprising  effect :  the  lower  limbs 
seem  encased  in  frozen  waves,  that  have 
an  icy  transparency  at  their  hollows.  It 
is,  however,  in  the  recumbent  figure  of 
the  group  that  this  translucency  is  most 
notable  ;  a  garment  without  seam  ad¬ 
justs  itself  so  as  to  cover,  yet  reveal, 
every  rounded  form  in  the  body,  while, 
by  way  of  contrast,  it  belts  the  waist  and 
limbs  below  in  impenetrable  furrows  so 
harmoniously,  so  defiantly,  as  to  hold 
the  mind  in  awe.  The  eye  gets  entan¬ 
gled  in  the  overflowing  raiment — here 
smooth  as  water,  here  ribbed  in  antago¬ 
nizing  lines  of  beauty,  the  flush  of  which 
recalls  a  mountain  torrent  that  swirls  in 
both  directions  across  an  impeding  boul¬ 
der. 

Many  other  examples  exist  of  this 
mixed  type  of  drapery,  but  where  is  its 
interpretation  to  be  found  ?  An  artist 
possessed  of  a  philosophic  imagination, 
the  rarest  of  gifts,  and  of  emotional 
activity,  will,  on  contemplating  such 
works,  endeavor  to  find  out  the  mean¬ 
ing  within  himself  of  such  feelings  as 


they  inspire  ;  he  will  not  pause  half  way, 
and  content  himself  with  declaring  that 
they  have  an  indescribable  fascination. 
When,  the  subject  is  unknown,  a  general 
appreciation  only  of  the  motive  can  be 
arrived  at  ;  nevertheless  the  emotion  it 
excites  may  be  turned  to  account  and 
made  instructive,  just  as  a  musical  com¬ 
position,  the  theme  of  which  is  uncertain, 
may  be  set  to  words  and  made  a  vehicle 
of  thought  not  less  elevated  than  itself. 

But  although  the  subject  in  many  of 
these  Greek  sculptures  is  only  guessed 
at,  in  some  it  is  perfectly  well  known. 
The  uplifted  robe  of  Niobe,  its  disor¬ 
dered  folds,  the  hair  rippling  from  the 
forehead— all  these  tremblings  represent 
the  woe  which  they  accompany,  and 
which  is  expressed  on  the  panic-stricken 
mother’s  face.  The  raiment  of  Apollo 
Katharoides,  seen  in  a  statue  in  the 
Vatican,  has  a  peculiarly  subtle  expres¬ 
sion  ;  at  the  right  arm,  which  is  ap¬ 
proaching  the  lyre,  it  falls  away  in  dead 
folds,  which  must  be  taken  to  represent 
the  silence  that  precedes  divinest  mel¬ 
ody,  while  on  the  left  side,  close  to  the  in¬ 
strument,  it  ripples  in  emotional  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  coming  sounds. 

There  is  a  form  of  drapery  to  which 
allusion  must  be  made  as  being  expres¬ 
sive  of  strength  ;  it  may  be  called  mus¬ 
cular  drapery.  It  is  seen  in  many  figures 
of  the  Herculean  type.  Thus  in  the 
Amazon  attributed  to  Polycleitos  the 
covering  is  of  a  compact  fibrous  struc¬ 
ture,  which  is  massed  as  the  muscles 
themselves  are,  and  calls  to  mind  the 
undraped  figure  done  by  Lysippus,  called 
the  Apoxyomenos,  and  that  by  Glycon, 
the  Farnese  Hercules,  in  both  which  the 
folds  hang  like  actual  raiment  upon  the 
body.  With  these  and  other  examples 
of  a  like  kind  is  to  be  associated  the 
idea  not  only  of  drapery,  but  of  armor. 
In  a  bronze  figure  of  Hercules  which  is 
in  the  British  Museum,  the  muscles  are 
actually  typical  of  a  breast-plate,  as  they 
overlap  each  other,  showing  that  the 
armor  even  may  be  constructed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  natural  conditions,  and 
be  made  to  represent  that  which  it 
covers. 

All  drapery  that  is  conceived  in  a  true 
spirit  of  art  is  symbolical,  and  demands 
interpretation.  When  it  is  merely  formal, 
representing  the  figure  only,  it  conveys 
its  own  meaning — the  robe  and  tunic 
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speak  for  themselves  ;  these  vestments 
are  so  simple  that  they  have  been 
adopted  from  the  Greek  period  to  the 
present  time  without  the  taint  of  sar- 
torism  which  vulgarizes  modern  art.  A 
very  different  thing  is  emotional  drapery, 
such  as  the  ancients  only  have  been  able 
to  conceive  and  realize  ;  this  can  be  in* 
terpreted  and  understood  only  by  acute 
and  subtle  minds.  In  some  respects  it 
may  be  compared  to  a  dead  language, 
for  it  has  been  little  read  since  it  ceased 
to  be  spoken. 

There  is  no  subjfct  more  important 
to  the  art-student  than  the  interpretation 
of  emotional  drapery  ;  it  is  to  him  what 
the  symbolic  characters  found  in  Egypt 
or  Nineveh  are  to  the  philologer.  When 
it  becomes  recognized  that  there  is  a 
language  of  drap>ery  the  man  of  genius 
will  reject  taste  ;  he  will  base  his  ideas 
on  principles,  by  which  means  alone  his 
motive  can  be  expressed  whether  in 
marble,  or  color,  or  words. 

In  the  interpretation  of  emotional 
drapery,  the  difficulty  diminishes  pro¬ 
portionately  as  the  subject  is  known. 
But  the  best  judges  of  Phidian  sculpture 
have  often  failed  to  identify  the  story 


with  the  figure.  In  such  instances  there 
is  much  to  be  learnt  by  the  mind  plac¬ 
ing  itself  in  accord  with  what  it  sees, 
and  eliciting  a  feeling  which  must  be 
expressed  in  a  manner  dictated  through 
the  temperament  of  the  spectator.  Let 
us  say  Phidias  is  the  Beethoven  of  sculp¬ 
ture  ;  that  his  works  have  the  sugges¬ 
tiveness  of  grand  symphonies  without 
words.  Why  should  not  the  mind  that 
can  find  a  meaning  in  music  discover 
one  also  in  drapery  that  excites  the 
deepest  emotion  ? 

Nothing  in  art,  whether  it  be  of  paint¬ 
ing,  sculpture,  poetry,  or  drama,  is  of 
the  slightest  value  unless  a  motive  per¬ 
vades  every  part.  For  that  reason  an 
artist  should  think  out  fully  and  feel  in¬ 
tensely  whatever  motive  governs  him. 
He  should  realize  that,  except  the  face, 
his  whole  work  lies  in  the  drapery,  unless 
his  figures  are  without  representative 
covering.  How,  then,  is  he  to  become 
a  master  of  others  if  he  contents  himself 
with  wasting  his  technical  skill  on  a 
drapery  devoid  of  meaning,  that  tells  no 
story,  and  that  is  often  surpassed  by  the 
handicraft  of  our  artisans,  the  artistes  of 
a  beau  monde  f — Merry  England. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  BIb. 
BY  MARY  F.  WILSON. 


Who  or  what  is  the  Bab  ?  This  ques¬ 
tion  will  prpbably  be  suggested  by  our 
title  to  not  a  few  readers.  The  word — 
meaning,  in  Arabic,  “  a  gate*’ — is  the 
title  of  a  hero  of  our  own  days,  the 
founder,  if  not  of  a  new  religion,  at 
least  of  a  new  phase  of  religious  belief. 
His  history,  with  that  of  his  first  follow¬ 
ers,  as  told  by  M.  le  Comte  de  Gobi- 
neau  in  his  “  Religions  et  Philosophies 
dansl’Asie  Centrale,”  presents  a  picture 
of  steadfast  adherence  to  truth  (as  they 
held  it),  of  self-denial,  of  joyful  con¬ 
stancy  in  the  face  of  bitterest  suffering, 
torture  and  death,  as  vivid  and  touching 
as  any  that  are  found  in  the  records  of 
the  heroic  days  of  old.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  claim  it  as  an  argument 
for  the  truth  of  our  Christianity  that  its 
believers  have  been  strong  to  suffer  mar¬ 
tyrdom  for  its  sake.  But  here  we  have 
not  men  only,  but  tender  and  delicate 


women  and  little  children,  joyfully  en¬ 
during  torture,  “  not  accepting  deliver¬ 
ance,”  for  the  sake  of  the  faith  that  was 
in  them.  But  our  purpose  is  not  to 
philosophize  or  to  moralize,  but  to  tell 
the  story.  Here  it  is. 

Among  the  crowd  of  pilgrims  who 
flocked  to  Mecca  in  the  summer  of  1843 
was  a  youth  who  had  then  hardly  com¬ 
pleted  his  nineteenth  year.  He  had 
come  from  the  far  distant  city  of  Shiraz, 
where  his  family  held  an  honorable  posi¬ 
tion,  claiming,  indeed,  to  trace  their  de¬ 
scent  from  the  great  Prophet  himself. 
Thoughtful  and  devout  from  his  child¬ 
hood,  Mirza  Ali  Mohammed  had  zeal¬ 
ously  and  regularly  practised  all  relig¬ 
ious  duties  considered  binding  on  an  or¬ 
thodox  Mussulman.  He  had  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  while  still  a  mere 
boy  had  eagerly  examined  and  weighed 
every  new  set  of  ideas  with  which  be 
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came  in  contact.  Christians,  Jews,  Fire- 
worshippers — he  conversed  with  them 
all,  and  studied  their  hooks.  But  the 
study  which  the  young  scholar  pursued 
with  special  delight  was  one  that  seems 
to  have  a  peculiar  charm  for  the  Asiatic 
mind — that  of  the  occult  sciences,  and 
especially  the  philosophic  theory  of 
numbers,  with  the  mysterious  meanings 
attached  to  them.  Up  to  the  time  of 
his  visiting  the  shrine  of  the  Prophet 
there  had  been  no  indication  of  any  de¬ 
parture  frdm  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 
But  this  pilgrimage,  instead  of  confirm¬ 
ing  his  faith  in  Islam,  had  a  quite  con¬ 
trary  effect.  While  still  in  the  holy 
city,  and  still  more  on  the  return  jour¬ 
ney,  he  had  begun  to  confide  to  a  select 
few  views  which  attracted  and  delighted 
them,  not  more,  perhaps,  by  their 
breadth  and  freedom  than  by  the  vague 
mystery  in  which  they  were  still 
wrapped. 

His  decisive  breach  with  the  old  faith 
was  not  far  distant.  Tarrying  at  Bag¬ 
dad  on  his  way  home,  he  turned  aside 
to  visit  Koufa,  &  shrine  almost  as  sacred 
as  Mecca  itself.  Here  Ali,  the  brave 
and  faithful  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet, 
had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin  ; 
and  amid  the  silence  and  desolation  of 
the  ruined  mosque  the  young  Mirza 
passed  many  days  in  meditation  and 
mental  conflict.  Should  he  proceed  in 
the  path  that  seemed  opening  before 
him,  the  fate  of  Ali  might,  most  prob¬ 
ably  would,  be  his  own.  Were  those 
new  Ideas  that  were  filling  his  mind — 
was  that  place  among  his  fellows  to 
which  perhaps  he  aspired — worth  the 
risk  ?  He  must  have  judged  that  they 
were,  for  from  that  time  he  gave  no  sign 
of  wavering  or  doubt. 

Still  journeying  homewards,  Mirza 
joined,  at  Bushire,  a  caravan  in  which 
he  made  many  disciples. 

Arrived  at  Shiraz,  his  first  overt  act 
was  to  present  to  his  friends  his  earliest 
written  works.  These  were  two  :  a 
journal  of  his  pilgrimage  and  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  a  part  of  the  Koran.  In  the 
latter  the  readers  were  amazed  and 
charmed  to  find  meanings  and  teachings 
of  which  they  had  never  dreamed  before. 

From  this  time  he  began  to  teach 
more  publicly  ;  and  day  by  day  larger 
crowds  flocked  around  him.  In  public 
he  still  spoke  with  reverence  of  the 


Prophet  and  his  laws  ;  while  in  more 
private  conferences  he  imparted  to  his 
disciples  those  new  ideas  which*were, 
perhaps,  not  yet  very  clearly  defined  in 
his  own  mind.  Very  soon  he  had 
gathered  round  him  a  little  band  of  de¬ 
voted  followers,  ardently  attached  to 
himself,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  wealth, 
life,  all,  in  the  cause  of  truth.  And 
throughout  the  great  empire  men  began 
everywhere  to  hear  of  the  fame  of  Mirza 
Ali  Mohammed. 

There  was  much  in  the  young  teacher 
himself,  apart  from  the  subject  of  his 
teaching,  to  account  for  this  rapid  suc¬ 
cess.  Of  blameless  life  ;  simple  in  his 
habits  ;  strict  and  regular  in  all  pious 
observances,  be  had  already  a  weight  of 
character  to  which  his  extreme  youth 
added  a  tenfold  interest.  But  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  things,  he  was  gifted  with 
striking  beauty  of  person,  and  with  that 
subtle,  winning  sweetness  of  manner  so 
often  possessed  by  leaders  of  men,  and 
to  which,  more  than  to  the  most  weighty 
arguments,  they  have  often  owed  their 
power.  Those  who  knew  him  say  that 
he  could  not  open  his  mouth  without 
stirring  hearts  to  their  depths  ;  and  even 
those  who  remained  unconvinced  agree 
in  saying  that  his  eloquence  was  some¬ 
thing  beyond  conception. 

Ere  long,  Mirza  assumed  the  title  by 
which  he  has  since  been  known  through¬ 
out  Persia — the  Bab — that  is,  the  Door, 
the  only  one  through  which  men  can 
reach  the  knowledge  of  God.  It  may 
be  well  to  give  here  an  outline  of  what 
the  Bab  did  teach. 

He  believed  in  one  God,  eternal,  un¬ 
changeable,  Creator  of  all  things,  and 
into  whom  ail  shall  finally  be  reabsorbed. 
He  taught  that  God  reveals  His  will  to 
men  by  a  series  of  messengers,  who, 
while  truly  men,  are*  not  mere  men,  but 
also  divine  :  that  each  of  these  messen¬ 
gers — Moses,  Jesus,  Mohammed — is  the 
medium  of  some  new  truth,  higher  than 
that  brought  by  the  one  who  preceded 
him  ;  that  he  himself,  the  Bab,  though 
claiming  divine  honors  while  he  lived, 
was  but  the  forerunner  of  one  greater 
than  he,  the  great  Revealer — “  He 
whom  God  shall  manifest,”  who  should 
complete  the  revelation  of  all  truth,  and 
preside  at  the  final  judgment,  at  which 
all  the  good  shall  be  made  one  with 
God,  and  all  evil  annihilated. 
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One  of  the  most  marked  and  singular 
characteristics  of  his  system  is  the  prom* 
inence  given  in  it  to  that  mysterious  and 
fanciful  theory  of  numbers  which  had 
always  had  so  great  a  charm  for  him. 
Taking  various  forms  of  the  name  of 
God — “  ahyy,”  meaning  “  the  giver  of 
life  “  wahed,”  “  the  only  One  or 
that  which  is  a  most  sacred  formula, 
“  Bismillah  elemna  elegdous.”  “  in  the 
name  of  God,  highest  and  holiest  ” — he 
shows  that  the  letters  composing  each 
of  those  names,  taken  by  their  numeri¬ 
cal  value,  make  up  the  number  19. 
This  he  therefore  concludes  is  the  num¬ 
ber  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth,  the  harmony 
of  the  universe,  the  number  which  must 
rule  in  all  earthly  arrangements.  The 
year  should  have  19  months,  and  the 
month  19  days,  the  day  19  hours.  Each 
college  of  priests  of  the  new  faith  should 
consist  of  18,  with  a  president  who 
should  be  the  culminating  point  of  this 
mysterious  number.  Men  of  all  ranks 
and  occupations — lawyers,  doctors, 
tradesmen,  mechanics — were  to  order 
their  business  with  supreme  regard  to 
19.  The  great  book  of  the  faith  was  to 
consist,  when  complete,  of  19  chapters, 
each  divided  into  19  sections.  Of  this 
book  the  Bib  wrote  only  eleven  chap¬ 
ters,  leaving  it  to  the  great  Revealer  to 
complete  the  mystic  number.  And, 
most  important  of  all  his  applications 
of  this  theory,  he  himself  was  not  the 
sole  medium  of  the  new  revelations  ; 
the  full  truth  being  embodied  in  the 
number  of  unity,  of  which  he  was  the 
“  point,*’  a  title  by  which  he  began  at  a 
very  early  stage  to  be  designated  by  his 
followers. 

But  while  giving  forth  his  new  doc¬ 
trines  as  revelations  from  God,  he  earn¬ 
estly  pressed  this  consideration  ;  that 
man  can  know  but  imperfectly  till  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  Creator,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  his  chief  aim  should  be  to  love  God 
and  obey  Him,  and  to  aspire.  The 
small  amount  of  worship,  strictly  so 
called,  which  he  enjoined,  was  to  be 
performed  in  richly  decked  temples, 
with  music  and  singing.  Great  faith 
was  to  be  placed  in  talismans  of  pre¬ 
scribed  forms,  engraved  with  mystic 
numbers,  and  constantly  worn.  Like 
Mohammed,  the  Bab  strongly  enjoins 
benevolence  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 


strictly  prohibits  begging,  and  com¬ 
mands  all  to  work.  In  his  code  there 
is  no  death  penalty  ;  offences  being 
punished  chiefly  by  fines  calculated  on 
the  sacred  number  19. 

There  are  three  points  in  particular 
in  which  the  reforms  proposed  by  the 
Bab  cannot  fail,  so  far  as  they  gain 
ground,  to  have  a  mighty  effect  on 
society.  In  the  first  place,  he  abolished 
polygamy  ;  that  is,  he  so  strongly  dis¬ 
countenanced  it  that  his  followers  uni¬ 
versally  regard  it  as  a  prohibition.  In 
close  connection — almost  as  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  this — he  forbade 
divorce  ;  that  festering  sore  which  cor¬ 
rupts  the  mass  of  Persian  society  to  its 
very  heart,  and  makes  pure  family  life 
almost  impossible.  His  third  revolu¬ 
tionary  step  was  in  the  same  direction. 
He  abolished  the  veiling  of  the  women  ; 
a  custom  which  our  author  believes, 
from  personal  observation  as  well  as  on 
other  grounds,  to  be  also  a  source  of 
incalculable  evils.  So  far  from  eiicour- 
aging  their  wonted  seclusion,  the  Bab 
will  have  women  converse  freely,  though 
prudently,  with  men,  and  in  enjoining 
the  fitful  to  practise  abundant  hospi¬ 
tality,  and  to  have  daily  at  their  table 
as  many  guests  as  their  means  will  allow 
(always  with  due  regard  to  the  mystic 
number),  he  specifies  that  some  of  the 
guests  should  be  women. 

Some  of  these  innovations  were  prob¬ 
ably  the  result  of  his  study  of  European 
books.  But  the  considerate  kindness 
of  all  his  rules  for  women,  and  his  in¬ 
variable  tenderness  in  everything  that 
concerned  children,  must  have  had  a 
deeper  source.  One  can  hardly  fail  to 
see  that  in  these  respects  he  had  imbibed 
something  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  the  regret  arises  irresistibly,  that 
where  he  had  seen  and  appreciated  so 
much,  he  had  not  grasped  the  whole. 

To  return  to  the  story.  While  the 
fame  and  popularity  of  the  young 
preacher  were  daily  increasing,  his  bold 
ex|>08ure  of  the  vices  of  the  clergy 
aroused  against  him  their  bitterest  en¬ 
mity.  The  magistrates  of  the  city  also 
began  to  take  alarm  ;  for  if  the  people, 
never  too  amenable  to  lawful  authority, 
should  cast  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
this  irrepressible  youth,  and  follow  his 
lead,  where  would  the  thing  end  ? 

It  was  therefore  agreed,  after  many 
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anxious  consultations  between  rulers 
and  clergy,  to  make  a  double  represen* 
tation  and  appeal  to  the  Crown  ;  on  the 
one  side  in  the  interest  of  the  State  and 
civil  order  ;  on  the  other  in  that  of  re¬ 
ligion  endangered. 

The  Bib,  aware  of  what  was  going 
on,  despatched  a  counter-appeal.  He 
represented  the  evil  brought  on  the 
nation,  and  the  hurt  done  to  true  re¬ 
ligion,  by  the  corrupt  lives  and  teaching 
of  the  clergy  ;  told  how  he,  sent  by  God 
with  the  remedy  for  these  evils,  had 
already  triumphed  over  all  the  Moullas 
of  Shiraz,  and  begged  that  he  might  be 
brought  face  to  face  in  presence  of  the 
king,  with  all  the  Moullas  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  professing  his  readiness  to  answer 
with  his  life  if  he  did  not  put  them 
also  to  silence. 

This  double  appeal  caused  the  king 
and  his  advisers  some  perplexity.  The 
Government  was  bound,  of  course,  to 
protect  the  orthodox  religion  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  they  had  no  objection  to 
seeing  a  check  given  by  any  means  to 
the  power  and  pride  of  the  clergy.  The 
Prime  Minister  had  almost  decided  on 
allowing  Ali  Mohammed  to  come  to 
Teheran,  but  a  far-seeing  old  Sheykh 
turned  him  from  his  purpose.  He  re¬ 
minded  him  that  they  knew  nothing  of 
these  new  doctrines  or  of  the  aims  of 
their  author.  He  represented  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  religious  war,  if  the  Priests 
should  be  provoked  to  appeal  to  the 
people  against  the  Government.  The 
result  was  a  compromise.  The  Prime 
Minister  wrote  to  the  Governor  of 
Shiraz  that  there  must  be  no  more  pub¬ 
lic  discussions  of  the  new  doctrines,  and 
that,  until  further  orders,  the  Bab  should 
not  leave  his  own  house.  The  decision 
was  received  with  indignant  discontent 
by  the  Moullas,  who  declared,  not  with¬ 
out  reason,  that  such  protection  of  the 
true  faith  was  a  mere  mockery.  On  the 
other  side  there  was  open  triumph. 
The  Bab,  indeed,  gave  prompt  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  order,  and  stayed  at  home  ; 
but  his  followers  felt  no  means  bound 
either  to  follow  his  example  in  this  re¬ 
spect  or  lo  keep  silence.  Conversions 
increased  day  by  day  among  the  edu¬ 
cated  class,  and  even  from  among  the 
priests  themselves. 

And  now  the  young  enthusiast,  who, 
like  Paul  at  Rome,  though  confined  to 


his  own  house,  was  not  forbidden  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  who  came,  began  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  much  higher  claims  for  himself. 
He  was  not,  as  he  had  at  first  thought, 
merely  the  Bab — the  gate  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  but  the  point, 
the  source  of  truth,  a  manifestation  of 
God.  And  at  this  stage  he  received 
from  his  disciples  a  new  title,  “  Sublime 
Highness.”  But  his  first  title  is  that 
by  which  he  continued  to  be  known  to 
the  uninitiated,  and  by  which  he  is  still 
spoken  of  throughout  Persia. 

Leaving  the  leader  of  the  movement 
meanwhile  in  his  retirement,  we  are  now 
to  see  how  his  cause  spread  by  means  of 
his  first  missionaries.  The  B^b’s  chosen 
band  of  apostles — those  who,  with  him, 
completed  the  circle  of  truth — num¬ 
bered,  of  course,  eighteen.  Three  of 
these  fill  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
story. 

The  first  was  a  Moulla,  from  Khoras- 
san,  Houssein  Boushrewyeh,  a  man  of 
strong,  decided  character,  and  studious, 
like  his  master,  from  his  childhood.  He 
had  come  from  his  distant  home  to  see 
and  hear  for  himself  the  great  teacher  ; 
had  cautiously  and  slowly  weighed  all 
his  arguments ;  but,  once  convinced, 
had  thrown  himself  into  the  cause  with 
utter,  unreserved  devotion. 

The  second  of  the  missionaries  was 
Hadgy  Mohammed  Ali,  of  Balfouroush  ; 
a  man  as  learned,  as  devoted,  as  zealous 
as  the  first,  and  held  in  profound  vener¬ 
ation  as  a  saint  of  the  first  order. 

The  third  is,  next  to  the  young  leader 
himself,  the  most  striking  and  interesting 
figure  in  this  story  :  a  woman,  young, 
beautiful,  gifted,  learned  ;  full  of  an 
ardor  as  unquenchable,  a  courage  as  in¬ 
domitable  as  that  of  her  master ;  a 
woman  who,  had  she  been  born  in 
Europe,  would  have  ranked  with  our 
most  honored  heroines  of  this  or  of  any 
age. 

This  Eastern  heroine  was  bom  into  a 
.priestly  family  of  high  position  in  the 
town  of  Kazwyn.  She  received  from 
her  parents  a  name  given  by  many  a 
father  and  mother,  in  spirit,  if  not  liter¬ 
ally,  to  a  baby  daughter.  Crown  of  Gold. 
From  her  earliest  years  the  little  Golden 
Crown  proved  no  common  child. 
Naturally  gifted  with  mental  powers  of 
a  very  high  order,  she  had  in  her  own 
family  the  best  possible  opportunity  for 
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cultivating  them  ;  and  she  used  it  to  the 
utmost ;  pursuing,  'eagerly  and  suc¬ 
cessfully,  paths  of  knowledge  not  very 
commonly  trodden  by  women  of  any 
country.  Her  father,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  ;  her  uncle,  the  leading  man  of 
the  city  ;  and  her  cousin,  Moulla  Mo¬ 
hammed— all  men  eminent  in  learning — 
delighted  in  discussing  abstruse  ques¬ 
tions  on  points  of  theology,  philosophy, 
or  law  ;  and  Golden  Crown,  while  still 
very  young,  was  able  to  sustain  her  part 
in  such  discussions  with  a  wonderful 
power  and  acuteness.  She  was  not 
only  the  pride  and  delight  of  her  own 
family  ;  not  only  the  special  pride  and 
delight  of  the  young  Moulla  Mohammed, 
to  whom  she  was  early  married,  but  the 
whole  city  was  proud  of  its  Golden 
Crown  ;  and  only  wondered  whether  to 
praise  most  her  surpassing  beauty,  her 
lovely  character,  or  her  wonderful 
mental  gifts. 

It  was  natural  that,  when  the  fame  of 
the  Bib  began  to  spread  abroad,  the 
new  religion  should  be  discussed  with 
interest  in  this  family.  His  wise  and 
liberal  views  as  to  the  social  position 
and  well-being  of  women  at  once  com¬ 
mended  themselves  to  the  enlightened 
mind  as  well  as  to  the  womanly  heart  of 
Golden  Crown.  She  opened  communi¬ 
cations  with  the  new  teacher,  and  very 
speedily  became  a  thorough  convert. 
But  a  nature  like  hers  could  not  rest  in 
mere  beliefs.  She  felt  constrained  to 
communicate  what  she  knew  ;  and  ere 
long  she  was  seen  in  public  places,  ex¬ 
pounding,  to  ever-increasing  and  admir¬ 
ing  crowds,  the  new  doctrine,  and  giving 
to  the  views  of  the  leader  a  more  em¬ 
phatic  sanction  than  any  arguments 
could  have  conveyed,  by  herself  appear¬ 
ing  unveiled.  It  was  well  for  the  cause 
of  the  Bab  that  it  was  such  a  face  that 
was  the  first  to  illustrate  his  theory. 
Converts  multiplied  in  Kazwyn  day  by 
day. 

But,  alas  !  for  the  pride  of  her  house. 
Words  fail  to  tell  the  horror  and  dismay 
with  which  father,  husband,  and  uncle 
beheld  this  practical  outcome  of  what 
had  probably  appeared  to  them  harmless 
and  interesting  speculations.  To  them 
their  Golden  Crown  was  tarnished 
indeed,  and  had  brought  irretrievable 
disgrace  on  herself  and  on  them.  But 
in  vain  they  spent  themselves  in  en¬ 


treaties,  in  remonstrances  —  even  in 
threats.  The  young  proselyte  remained 
unshaken.  How,  indeed,  could  she 
draw  back  ?  For  she  was  now  num¬ 
bered  among  the  mysterious  19 — herself 
a  part  of  the  embodied  revelation.  She 
had  received  a  new  name,  Gourret-6l- 
Ain,  the  Consolation-of-the-Eyes,  and 
with  it  full  powers  to  act  as  an  accredit¬ 
ed  apostle  of  the  new  faith.  It  was  no 
longer  a  matter  of  choice  with  her.  As 
the  Sent  of  God  she  must  fulfil  her  mis¬ 
sion,  though  in  doing  so  she  should 
wrench  asunder  the  strongest  and  ten- 
derest  ties.  She  put  an  end  to  the  con¬ 
flict  by  bidding  a  final  farewell  to  her 
family,  and  giving  herself  entirely  to  her 
sacred  work. 

Of  course.  Golden  Crown  was  led 
away  by  her  enthusiasm.  No  doubt  it 
was  a  mistake  lor  a  young  wife  in  the 
nineteenth  century  to  make.  Let  those 
blame  her  who,  with  more  enlightened 
understanding  of  the  saying,  **  He  that 
loveth  father  and  mother  more  than  me 
is  not  worthy  of  me,”  act  as  heartily 
according  to  its  spirit. 

While  the  Bab,  then,  remained  in  a 
manner  quiescent  in  his  house  at  Shiraz, 
these  three  missionaries  were  spreading 
his  principles  far  and  wide  through  the 
empire.  Moulla  Houssein  began  his 
campaign  at  Ispahan  ;  where  he  speedily 
succeeded,  even  beyond  his  hopes. 
Next,  at  Kashan,  crowds  flocked  to 
hear,  and  many  disciples  were  made. 
From  Kashan,  following  the  orders  of 
his  master,  he  went  to  Teheran.  But 
in  the  capital  it  was  necessary  to  go  to 
work  more  cautiously.  He  made  no 
attempt  to  preach  in  public,  but  his 
days  were  occupied,  from  morning  to 
night,  in  holding  confidential  interviews. 
Among  the  many  whose  curiosity  was 
awakened  were  the  king  himself,  Mo¬ 
hammed  Shah,  and  his  prime  minister, 
Hadji  Mirza  Aghassy.  This  strange 
pair  demand  a  word  of  notice. 

The  king,  naturally  gentle  and  some¬ 
what  feeble  in  character,  and  suffering 
constantly  from  wretched  health  since 
his  childhood,  was  habitually  tolerant  of 
all  manner  of  disorders — not  of  set  pur¬ 
pose,  but  from  utter  lack  of  energy  or 
interest.  With  spirits  depressed  by  his 
almost  incessant  suffering,  yet  with  a 
craving  for  love  and  sympathy,  he  found 
what  met  the  need  of  his  clinging  and 
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feeble  nature  in  Mirza  Aghassy.  His 
tutor  in  childhood,  then  his  familiar 
friend  and  counsellor,  and  in  process  of 
time  his  Prime  Minister,  this  man  had 
become,  in  plain  fact,  his  god.  For 
Mohammed  Shah's  religious  views  were 
of  a  very  loose  and  easy  kind.  He 
believed  that  Divinity  with  all  its  powers 
was  embodied  in  the  Sages  ;  and  as 
Aghassy  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  sages, 
how  could  he  but  be  good  ?  It  seems 
doubtful  whether  the  Hadji  himself  did 
not  share  this  belief  of  his  patron.  But 
surely  never  was  there  a  stranger  god 
than  Mirza  Aghassy.  For  the  most 
outstanding  feature  of  his  character — 
the  ruling  principle  of  his  life — was  his 
habit  of  turning  everything  into  a  joke. 
He  made  jokes  at  his  own  expense  ;  he 
invariably  used  mocking  epithets  in 
speaking  of  his  children  and  friends  ; 
and  it  was  this  persistent  habit  of  refus¬ 
ing  to  take  anything  seriously — this  easy¬ 
going  tolerance  of  and  indifference  to 
all  shades  of  opinion,  religious  or  polit¬ 
ical,  that  determined  the  character  of 
his  administration,  and  formed  a  more 
serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Babist 
apostle  than  declared  opposition  could 
have  done. 

Moulla  Houssein  brought  a  message 
of  the  utmost  submission  from  the  Bab. 
His  sincere  desire,  he  said,  was  to  add 
strength  and  glory  to  the  throne.  He 
represented  that  public  opinion  had 
already  declared  in  favor  of  the  new 
doctrine,  and  how  desirable  it  was  to 
support  views  in  accord  with  those  of 
most  enlightened  nations.  He  reminded 
the  king  how  the  greatest  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  had  labored  to  found  a  re¬ 
ligion  which  should  unite  within  its 
liberal  pale  Mussulman,  Jew,  and 
Christian.  Just  such  a  religion  was  that 
proposed  by  the  B^b  ;  and  the  king  had 
only  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
new  movement  to  be  crowned  with  the 
immortal  glory  which  former  monarchs 
had  sought  in  vain. 

But  the  argument  that,  with  men  of 
another  stamp,  might  have  been  most 
effective,  proved  the  very  death-blow  to 
the  apostle’s  hopes  of  success  when  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mohammed  Shah  and  his 
Minister  ;  for  the  promised  glory  was 
not  to  be  gained  without  exertion,  and 
exertion  was  a  price  too  great  for  any 
object  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  Without 


argument  or  explanation,  the  ease-loving 
pair  washed  their  hands  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  Houssein  was  ordered  to  be 
gone  at  once  from  the  capital. 

The  two  other  missionaries  had  mean¬ 
while  been  no  less  diligent  ;  Balfour- 
oushy  in  his  own  native  northern  prov- 
vince,  the  Mazendeiin,  and  Gourret-ffl- 
Ain  in  the  region  round  her  home  in  the 
West.  It  was  agreed,  therefore,  that 
Houssein  should  now  betake  himself  to 
the  eastern  province  of  Khorassan. 
From  this  point  a  mere  outline  of  his 
movements  must  suffice.  At  the  impor¬ 
tant  city  of  Nishapoor  he  gained  two 
great  men  ;  but  at  Meshed,  the  holy  city 
of  that  region,  the  clergy  met  him  with 
well-organized  opposition. 

Returning  to  Nishapoor,  he  gathered 
round  him  a  band  of  the  faithful,  and 
took  up  arms  to  be  in  readiness  for  the 
worst.  In  one  town  after  another  he 
gained  powerful  allies.  He  could  not 
be  said  to  seek  a  conflict,  but  in  the 
state  to  which  feeling  cn  both  sides  was 
wrought,  a  conflict  was  inevitable.  The 
orthodox,  provoked  beyond  endurance 
by  the  insulting  language  of  the  zealous 
converts,  struck  the  first  blow.  But 
just  when  this  point  was  reached,  tidings 
arrived  that  suddenly  gave  a  new  turn 
to  the  whole  state  of  affairs.  Moham¬ 
med  Shah  was  dead. 

In  Persia  the  death  of  a  king  seems  to 
be  the  signal  for  a  state  of  mild  anarchy, 
during  which  all  laws  are  suspended,  and 
every  man  does  what  is  right  in  his  own 
eyes.  No  one  had  any  thought  to 
bestow  on  Houssein  or  his  doings.  He 
therefore  judged  it  his  wisest  course  to 
join  his  fellow-apostle  in  the  Mazen- 
deran,  where  the  cause  had  already  made 
great  progress.  There  he  found  not 
only  Balfouroushy,  but  Gourret-Ol-.'Vin 
also.  Calumny  and  persecution  had 
been  too  much  for  her.  She  had  fled 
from  Kazwyn,  and  had  for  many  months 
been  in  hiding  in  the  forests  of  this  wild 
country.  With  a  crowd  of  enthusiastic 
adherents  she  joined  the  other  Babist 
leaders. 

The  three  bands  encamped  together  ; 
many  strangers  gathered  round  to  see 
what  this  new  thing  might  be.  And  the 
Consolation-of-the-Eyes  harangued  the 
multitude  ;  the  beautiful,  unveiled  face 
meeting  their  wondering  gaze  without 
boldness,  but  without  shrinking,  because 
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entirely  without  self-consciousness.  Her 
fervid  oratory,  bom  of  her  own  intense 
conviction,  told  on  her  audience  with 
extraordinary  power.  They  wept,  as 
only  Orientals  can  ;  they  gave  them¬ 
selves  up  to  raptures  oL  emotion,  and 
vowed,  on  the  spot,  unqualified  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  cause  and  to  her. 

And  now  Houssein  planned  and  car¬ 
ried  out  a  work  which  only  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  time  would  have 
given  him  opportunity  to  accomplish 
undisturbed. 

Every  dignitary,  great  and  small,  was 
hastening  to  the  capital  to  seek  favor 
with  the  new  powers.  Houssein  and 
his  coadjutor  selected  a  strong  position 
among  the  mountain  forests — a  spot 
sacred  to  a  certain  Sheykh  Tebersy  ; 
their  eager  followers  worked  with  hand 
and  heart,  and  almost  with  the  speed  of 
magic  there  arose  a  fortress  in  the  desert 
to  be  the  centre  of  their  further  opera¬ 
tions.  .\nd  here  two  thousand  B&bys, 
including  wives  and  children,  took  up 
their  position  to  await  what  might  be 
the  course  of  events. 

From  this  point  in  their  history  a 
marked  change  took  place  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  teaching  of  the  B&bist 
apostles.  Hitherto  it  had  been  chiefly, 
if  not  solely,  religious  ;  now  it  became 
distinctly  political.  The  B4b,  they  said, 
should  without  doubt,  within  a  year, 
master  of  the  world  ;  and  then,  for  his 
enemies,  resistance  or  flight  should  be 
alike  vain  ;  while  all  his  faithful  fol¬ 
lowers  should  be  amply  rewarded  with 
honors  and  delights  suited  to  the  tastes 
and  capacities  of  each.  They  discovered 
in  each  of  their  leading  men  some 
mysterious  resemblance  to  a  former 
Iman  or  martyr  or  saint,  marking  him 
out  as  his  successor,  or,  in  a  manner, 
his  very  self,  relumed  to  earth  in  a 
higher  development  ;  to  whom,  there¬ 
fore,  they  gave  his  name,  with  all  his 
honor  and  the  hope  of  still  higher.  The 
common  soldier,  for  whom  such  re¬ 
wards  were  too  costly,  was  assured  that, 
dying  in  battle  for  the  truth,  not  only 
was  Paradise  secure  to  him,  but  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  he  should  return  to  life 
after  forty  days  to  bear  rule  over  some 
part  of  the  conquered  world.  It  is  only 
fair  to  the  Bab  to  say  that  there  is 
nothing  in  his  writings  to  sanction  such 
teaching.  But  his  apostles  used  the 


means  which  seemed  to  them  best  fitted 
to  win  the  popular  mind  ;  and  he,  if  he 
was  aware  of  it,  did  not  forbid  them. 
And  the  cause  daily  gained  favor.  The 
whole  province  was  stirred.  Crowds 
flocked  to  Castle  Tebersy  from  far  and 
near  ;  whole  families  pitched  their  tents 
or  spread  their  carpets  on  the  little  plain 
in  front  of  the  fortress,  hanging  on  every 
word  of  the  two  leaders,  as  if  they  were 
very  gods. 

But  this  state  of  things  could  not 
last.  With  the  young  king  a  new  order 
had  come  in.  The  old  Prime  Minister, 
with  his  cynical  jokes  and  his  easy  in¬ 
difference,  had  fled  before  the  new 
power  ;  and  his  successor,  Mirza-Taghy- 
Khan,  at  once  made  it  plain  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  be  trifled  with.  He  gave 
strict  orders  to  the  grandees  of  the 
Mazenderkn  to  make  an  end  at  once 
with  the  Bibys.  Easy  to  command,  and 
easy  also  to  promise ;  as  the  chiefs 
promptly  did.  But  less  easy,  as  they 
speedily  found,  to  carry  out  their  orders. 

The  first  to  make  the  attempt  was 
.\ga  Abdoullah,  who,  after  a  day  spent 
in  useless  firing  against  the  fortress,  was 
slain,  and  his  band  utterly  routed. 

The  rage  of  the  Prime  Minister  at 
this  failure,  and  at  the  fear  that  was 
paralyzing  further  efforts,  knew  no 
bounds.  He  despatched  Prince  Mehdy- 
Kouly-Mirza  with  full  powers  and  new 
commands  to  make  an  end  at  once. 
(Couly-Mirza  had  all  the  will  in  the  world 
to  do  so.  Arrived  in  the  Mazenderan, 
he  summoned  from  the  far  north  Abbas- 
Kouly-Khan,  with  a  great  swarm  of 
wild  Kurds,  and  with  these  joined  to  his 
own  forces,  took  his  way  to  Castle 
Tebersy.  But  an  enemy  on  whom  he 
had  not  counted  lay  in  his  path.  In 
that  broken,  mountainous  region,  one 
passes,  in  a  journey  of  a  few  hours, 
from  sunny  plains,  where  the  orange 
and  the  pomegranate  ripen,  to  barren 
slopes  and  frowning  rocks  and  eternal 
snows.  While  toiling  through  the  wild 
mountain  defiles,  the  army  was  suddenly 
wrapped  in  a  dense  fog,  that  quickly  gave 
place  to  a  hurricane  of  blinding  snow. 
The  wearied  general  found  himself  at 
night,  with  a  large  part  of  his  regular 
army,  in  the  village  of  Dask^s,  where, 
with  sentinels  duly  placed,  he  gladly  lay 
down  to  rest. 

And  now  Houssein,  with  a  resolute 
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band  of  300,  steals  forth  from  his  fast¬ 
ness.  The  village  is  quickly  and  quietly 
occupied,  and  the  300  fall  with  wild 
shouts  on  the  slumbering  foe.  A  fierce, 
savage  massacre  followed,  in  which  two 
princes  of  the  blood  and  many  other 
leaders  fell.  But  the  darkness,  which 
hindered  defence,  favored  flight,  and 
many  escaped  —  among  them,  Kouly- 
Mirza  himself.  In  the  early  morning, 
the  victorious  Bibys,  wearied  with 
slaughter  and  laden  with  immense  booty, 
returned  in  triumph  to  their  castle,  in¬ 
spiring  such  terror  that  a  band  of  600 
men,  who  had  only  heard  of  the  conflict 
of  the  night,  fled  at  the  news  of  their 
approach.  The  truth  was,  that  the  idea 
was  more  and  more  gaining  ground  that 
Houssein  was  a  prophet,  to  fight  against 
whom  was  to  contend  with  God. 

Many  of  the  scattered  forces  quickly 
gathered  again  round  their  chief  ;  but 
for  a  time  Kouly-Mirza  made  no  effort 
to  renew  the  attack.  The  sight  of  his 
fear  spread  consternation  and  panic 
everywhere.  But  the  wrath  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  Prime  Minister  was  even  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  the  valor  of  the  Babys  ; 
so  the  poor,  perplexed  general  sum¬ 
moned  fresh  troops — not  too  » readily 
obtained.  Again  the  Kurd  chief  came 
to  his  aid,  even  sending  him  a  message 
to  give  himself  no  further  trouble,  as  he 
and  his  followers  would  speedily  reduce 
the  rebel  fortress.  The  besieged  now 
appear  struck  with  terror.  They  even 
send  out  a  messenger  to  propose  terms. 
Several  days  are  thus  spent  in  useless 
talk.  Then,  once  more,  a  sally  in  the 
dead  of  night,  the  enemy’s  tents  fired, 
and  a  scene  of  wild  carnage.  A  resolute 
little  band,  pushed  to  the  very  extremity 
of  their  encampment,  hold  their  ground 
there.  “  Do  you  see,”  says  one  to  his 
comrade,  pointing  where  the  flames  light 
up  the  fiercest  conflict,  ‘‘  do  you  see 
yonder  man  in  the  green  turban  ?  Aim 
at  him  and  he  suits  the  action  to  the 
word.  Too  fatal  example,  and  too 
surely  followed  !  The  first  shot  enters 
Moulla  Houssein's  breast ;  he  receives 
the  second  in  his  side.  Calmly  he  con¬ 
tinues  his  directions  ;  conducts  skilfully 
the  return  to  the  castle  through  fierce 
opposing  bands,  and  then  drops  ex¬ 
hausted  from  his  horse. 

Houssein  died  exhorting  his  followers 
to  unshaken  fidelity  to  his  Sublime 


Highness  the  B^b,  and  bidding  them 
not  be  discouraged  by  his  death,  seeing 
that,  in  one  form  or  another,  he  should 
certainly  return  in  a  very  few  days  to 
their  aid.  But  neither  resolution  nor 
hope  could  compensate  the  garrison  for 
the  loss  of  such  a  leader. 

About  a  hundred  Babys  had  fallen 
in  this  encounter.  With  largely  aug¬ 
mented  forces,  and  with  cannon  brought 
from  Teheran,  Prince  Kouly-Mirza  re¬ 
sumed  the  siege  of  the  devoted  fortress  ; 
and  still  the  brave,  devoted  little  band 
held  on.  At  the  end  of  four  months 
the  wrath  of  the  king  and  his  ministers 
burst  forth  in  terrible  threatenings.  The 
command  was  taken  from  Kouly-Mirza 
and  given  to  Souleyman-Khan,  a  stem 
man,  honored  and  feared  throughout  the 
army,  who,  with  still  added  forces,  at 
once  prepared  for  a  final  attack.  And 
now  the  end  could  not  be  doubtful  ;  for 
famine  also  had  begun  its  deadly  work 
in  the  little  community  ;  and  some,  who 
had  faced  sword  and  cannon  undaunted, 
yielded  before  this  more  terrible  foe. 
One  little  band  of  deserters  made  their 
way  through  the  sleeping  camp,  and 
took  their  various  ways  to  their  homes. 
Another,  less  fortunate,  were  cut  to 
pieces,  partly  by  the  enemy,  and  partly 
by  their  indignant  comrades,  who  dis¬ 
covered  their  treachery. 

The  famishing  survivors  had  eaten 
every  blade  of  grass  to  be  found  in  their 
enclosure — they  had  stripped  the  trees 
of  their  bark — they  had  even  boiled  their 
sword-belts  and  sheaths.  And  now — 
most  pathetic  evidence  both  of  their 
honest  faith  and  of  their  extremity — the 
leaders  held  a  council  of  war  to  consider 
if  their  distress  would  justify  them  in  un¬ 
burying  and  eating  Houssein’s  horse, 
which,  killed  in  the  same  night  with  his 
rider,  had  been  buried  with  almost  equal 
reverence.  The  proposal  was  sorrow¬ 
fully  agreed  to,  and  the  loathsome  food 
eagerly  consumed  to  the  last  morsel. 

Still  one  attack  after  another  was  re¬ 
pulsed  with  ardor  so  unquenchable  that 
many  of  the  assailants  regarded  the 
Babys  with  a  superstitious  dread,  as 
more  than  mere  men  ;  and  one  at  least 
among  them  began  to  aim  at  the  leaders 
with  gold  coins,  as  the  only  means  of 
reaching  their  charmed  lives. 

At  last  the  battered  wall  could  hold 
out  no  longer.  A  fatal  breach  was  made 
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— trees  and  planks  were  thrown  across 
the  trench,  and  besiegers  and  besieged 
grappled  in  deadly  strife,  savage  yells  of 
rage  and  hate  adding  to  the  horror  and 
confusion  of  the  darkness — dead  and 
living  together,  from  among  the  sway¬ 
ing,  writhing  mass,  dropping  in  pro¬ 
miscuous  ruin  into  the  ditch  below,  and 
forming  a  ghastly  bridge,  across  which 
swaimed  ever  fresh  troops  of  assailants, 
more  and  yet  more.  The  heroic  little 
band,  seeing  their  cause  hopelessly  lost, 
offered  to  capitulate,  and  were  promised 
their  lives  on  condition  of  laying  down 
their  arms  and  quitting  their  fortress. 
Amidst  the  curious,  wondering  looks  of 
the  soldiers,  the  emaciated  remnant 
passed  out,  214  out  of  the  original  2,000 
or  more  ;  among  them  some  women, 
wasted  to  scarcely  living  skeletons,  and 
children  with  no  semblance  of  human 
babes  but  in  their  helplessness.  The 
victors  provided  them  with  tents  and 
food — all  manner  of  kindly  attentions 
were  shown  them — and  then,  next  dav, 
they  were  seized,  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  slaughtered  in  cold  blood, 
with  unspeakable  barbarities. 

So  thej  Prince  Mehdy-Kouly-Mirza 
regained  his  lost  baggage,  and  the  cause 
of  the  Bab  was  crushed,  externally  at 
least,  in  the  Mazenderin. 

It  was  very  far  from  being  so  else¬ 
where.  The  province  of  Khorassan  was 
full  of  the  new  doctrine.  It  had  taken 
deep  root  in  many  important  towns  ;  at 
Ispahan,  at  Kashan,  at  Kazwyn  and  at 
Shiraz  among  others  ;  and  while  the  war 
ill  the  Mazender^n  was  still  in  progress, 
the  evil  broke  out  in  a  still  more  alarm¬ 
ing  form  in  the  town  of  Zendjan,  in  the 
province  of  Khamseh.  The  leader  in 
this  case  was  another  Mohammed  Ali, 
a  Moulla  in  high  position,  who  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  15,000  men  from 
all  ranks  of  society. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  details  of 
what  would  be  substantially  the  same 
story  as  that  of  the  struggle  in  the 
Mazenderan.  On  the  part  of  the  Babys 
there  was  the  same  absolute  faith  and 
fiery  zeal  and  indomitable  courage  ;  men 
of  all  ranks — Ahmed  the  comb-maker, 
and  Nedjef-Kouly  the  smith,  and  Ab* 
doullah  the  baker,  fighting  in  a  way  to 
put  trained  soldiers  to  shame.  On  the 
part  of  their  assailants  there  was  the 
same  half-superstitious  feeling  regard¬ 


ing  them  ;  terror  on  the  one  side  and  re¬ 
ligious  frenzy  on  the  other  exciting  the 
passions  of  both  to  the  fiercest  pitch, 
and  inciting  to  acts  of  ferocious  cruelty. 
There  was  the  same  story  of  repeated 
attacks  heroically  repulsed — of  the  alarm 
and  rage  at  court — of  the  continual  ar¬ 
rival  of  more  and  yet  more  royal  troops  ; 
till  the  crushing,  overwhelming  prepon¬ 
derance  of  numbers  made  the  end  inevi¬ 
table. 

Mohammed  Ali  kras  dead,  and  many 
a  brave  leader  besides.  Those  who  re¬ 
mained,  receiving  written  and  sealed 
promises  of  life  and  liberty,  laid  down 
their  arms.  The  promises  were  kept  as 
they  had  been  kept  at  Fort  Tebersy. 
The  mass  of  the  prisoners  were  butcher¬ 
ed  by  order  of  the  commanders  who 
had  signed  the  promise  ;  two  of  the  chiefs 
were  blown  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon 
(an  operation  which,  our  author  remarks 
in  passing,  has  not  been  quite  unknown 
in  British  warfare),  and  others  were  re¬ 
served  to  grace  the  triumph  in  Teheran. 
Three  of  them,  the  most  distinguished, 
were  condemned  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
Mirza  Taghy,  to  die  by  having  their 
veins  ^opened.  They  received  the  sen¬ 
tence  unmoved,  but  solemnly  warned 
their  iudge  that  the  breach  of  faith  tow¬ 
ards  them  and  their  companions  was 
a  crime  that  God  would  not  be  content 
to  punish  by  any  common  visitation  ; 
that  He  would  mark  out  the  persecutor 
of  His  saints  by  a  solemn  and  signal 
retribution  ;  and  that,  therefore,  as  he 
had  done  to  them,  so  should  it  very 
shortly  be  done  to  him.  The  prophecy 
might  possibly  enpugh  be  one  of  those 
which  tend  to  work  out  their  own  ful¬ 
filment.  However  that  may  be,  the  fact 
remains,  that  no  long  time  afterwards, 
in  1852,  the  Prime  Minister  did  perish 
in  this  very  manner  by  command  ot  the 
king. 

Though  the  risings  in  the  Mazen- 
derin  and  at  Zendjan  had  thus  been 
crushed,  the  king  and  his  Minister  were 
by  no  means  satisfied  that  all  danger 
was  past.  They  felt  that  a  hidden  fire 
was  smouldering  throughout  the  prov¬ 
inces,  which  might  at  any  moment 
burst  forth  with  ruinous  effect.  For 
there  were  Bibys  everywhere,  though 
unseen  ;  and  while  it  seems  to  be  the 
manner  of  .Asiatics  to  suffer  all  kinds  of 
merely  political  abuses  with  fatalistic 
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apathy,  it  is  very  different  when  a  strong 
religious  conviction  comes  into  play. 
And  such  a  conviction  was  now  in  full 
force,  for  the  faith  and  the  principles  of 
the  Babys  were  quite  untouched  by  the 
reverses  of  their  brethren.  Rather,  they 
were  stirred  to  emulate  their  heroism, 
and  to  long  to  share  with  them  the  glory 
of  martyrdom. 

Mirza  Taghy,  therefore,  concluded 
that,  in  order  to  secure  a  thorough  end 
of  the  evil,  he  must  strike  at  its  root ; 
the  Bab  must  be  disposed  of,  and  then 
the  cause  would  die  of  itself. 

We  left  the  B&b  a  sort  of  prisoner  on 
parole  in  his  own  house  at  Shiraz,  sur* 
rounded  by  admiring  friends,  and  daily 
making  new  converts.  But  when  the 
Court  became  alarmed  by  the  rising  in 
the  Mazenderan,  he  was  arrested  and 
removed  to  the  fortress  of  Tjehrig,  still, 
however,  without  being  subjected  to  any 
severe  restraint.  Here  he  remained  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  filling  up  his 
days  with  prayer  and  writing  and  study, 
often  referring  to  his  death  as  an  event 
probably  near,  and  of  which  the  prospect 
was  not  unwelcome.  And  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  few  who  came  into  personal 
contact  with  him  were  able  to  withstand 
the  winning  charm  of  his  manners  and 
appearance,  and  the  persuasive  elo¬ 
quence  of  his  words. 

When  Mirza  Taghy  had  decided  on 
making  an  end  of  the  Bub,  and  by  that 
means  an  end  of  his  influence  and  of 
his  sect,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
mere  fact  of  his  death  would  hardly  be 
likely  to  produce  such  results.  For, 
secluded  in  his  prison,  unseen  and  un¬ 
heard,  the  Bab  was  surrounded  in  the 
imagination  of  his  disciples  with  a  halo 
of  sanctity,  of  suffering — above  all,  of 
mystery,  to  which  his  death,  even  if  the 
fact  were  believed,  would  only  add  the 
glory  of  martyrdom.  But  if  he  could 
be  exhibited  as  a  moral  ruin — if  he  were 
seen  in  city  after  city,  not  only  in 
chains,  insulted,  humiliated,  but  put  to 
shameful  defeat  in  public  discussion  by 
the  moullas— in  craven  fear  retracting 
all  his  heresies  and  abjectly  pleading  for 
the  mercy  that  should  certainly  be 
denied  him, — then  the  charm  would  be 
broken  ;  people  would  see  what  a  delu¬ 
sion  they  had  followed,  and  things  would 
at  once  return  to  their  ordinary  and 
quiet  course.  For  the  Prime  Minister 
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had  never  seen  the  young  reformer. 
He  believed  him  to  be  a  vulgar  impos¬ 
tor  ;  too  ignorant  to  have  planned  the 
measures  taken  by  his  three  apostles,  too 
cowardly  to  have  carried  them  out,  and 
owing  all  his  power  to  the  fact  that  the 
mass  cf  his  disciples  did  not  know  him. 
But  a  very  little  inquiry  showed  Mirza 
Taghy  that  this  pl^n,  ingenious  enough 
had  he  had  suitable  material  to  work  on, 
would  not  do  in  this  case  ;  that  the  B&b 
was  much  more  likely  to  confound  his 
antagonists  in  argument  than  to  be  con¬ 
founded  by  them  ;  and  that,  instead  of 
being  demoralized  and  broken  down,  he 
might  show  himself  serenely  superior  to 
cricumstances,  good  or  evil,  and  so 
mightily  confirm  the  faith  and  heighten 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  disciples,  as  well 
as  add  largely  to  their  numbers.  The 
risk  was  too  great.  The  dangerous 
prisoner  was  therefore  removed,  closely 
guarded,  to  the  citadel  of  Tabreez. 
With  him  were  brought  two  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples  who  had  before  begged  to  share 
his  imprisonment.  One  was  the  Seyd 
Houssein,  the  other,  named  like  his 
master,  Mohammed  Ali,  belonged  to  a 
very  rich  and  influential  family  of  Ta¬ 
breez.  The  governor  in  charge.  Prince 
Hamze  Mirza,  by  the  instructions  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  could  not  quite 
give  up  his  first  idea,  summoned  the 
moullas  to  meet  and  confound  the 
heretic.  But  the  moullas  wisely  de¬ 
clined  the  meeting.  Then  the  prince 
himself  and  three  other  high  dignitaries 
essayed  the  task.  But  after  a  vehement 
discussion,  in  which  even  Mussulman 
writers  admit  that  the  royal  officials  were 
far  from  having  cause  to  be  proud  of 
their  part,  Hamze  Mirza  abruptly 
closed  the  scene  by  using  the  one  con¬ 
clusive  argument  in  his  power.  He  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  young  prophet  that  he 
must  die. 

•It  signified  nothing  to  the  Prime 
Minister  or  to  Hamze  Mirza  that  such 
a  sentence  was,  according  to  all  prece¬ 
dent,  utterly  unjust.  The  Koran  does,, 
indeed,  doom  heretics  to  death.  But 
the  secular  powers  had  always  refused 
to  interfere  with  religious  beliefs.  They 
had,  on  this  principle,  protected  the  Bab 
himself  for  several  years.  But  now  the 
Minister  regarded  him  as  a  cause  of 
danger  to  the  State.  Not  the  slightest 
proof  existed  that  he  had  either  insti- 
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gated  or  sanctioned  the  doings  of  his 
three  apostles.  But  in  Oriental  law, 
might  is  right ;  so  the  sentence  was 
passed. 

It  was  just  about  to  be  executed  in 
the  rough  and  ready  way  usual  in  East¬ 
ern  courts — the  victim  seized,  thrown 
on  the  ground,  and  his  throat  cut  with 
two  strokes  of  a  twopenny  knife — when 
the  hand  of  the  executioner  was  arrest¬ 
ed.  It  was  suggested  to  Hamze  Mirza, 
that  if  the  Bab  were  thus  privately  put 
to  death,  a  great  proportion  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  refuse  to  believe  that  he  was 
dead,  and  so  the  excitement  would  be 
worse  than  ever.  He  was  therefore  re¬ 
manded  till  the  next  day,  that  the  thing 
might  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  should 
leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

At  early  morning  the  three  prisoners, 
heavily  ironed,  were  marched  out  of  the 
citadel,  and  dragged  through  the  streets 
and  market-places  of  the  city,  that  all 
who  chose  might  see  and  recognize  them  ; 
the  soldiers  loading  them  with  abuse  and 
blows.  The  ways  were  thronged  with 
curious,  eager  crowds,  among  whom 
were  many  B4bys,  and  many  all-but  con¬ 
verts,  who  would  gladly  have  stirred  the 
popular  feeling  to  a  rising  in  defence  of 
the  prophet ;  and  many  of  the  more  re¬ 
spectable  classes,  who  turned  away  in  dis¬ 
gust  or  sadness  from  the  scene  of  out¬ 
rage.  But  the  triumphant  Moslems 
knew  they  were  masters  for  the  day,  and 
the  mob,  ever  ready  to  be  swayed  by  ex¬ 
ternals,  joined  in  the  bowlings  of  abuse, 
and  pressed  in  eagerly  to  strike  the 
martyrs  on  the  face. 

When  this  had  gone  on  for  many  weary 
hours,  the  captives  were  led  to  the  houses 
of  three  of  the  chief  clergy,  or  moudj- 
teheds,  in  succession.  By  each  of  these 
the  Bub  was  questioned  with  mockery 
and  scorn  ;  by  each  he  was  formally 
adjudged  to  be  worthy  of  death  ;  and  his 
fneroies  assert  that  in  their  presence  he 
not  only  retracted  all  that  he  had  taught, 
but  abjectly  besought  mercy  ;  an  asser¬ 
tion  which,  in  view  of  all  the  rest  of  his 
conduct,  is  hardly  credible.  And  from 
house  to  house  the  surging,  roaring 
crowd  followed  ;  giving  vent  to  their 
wild  frenzy  in  insulting  cries  and  brutal 
outrage. 

The  account  of  this  closing  day  in 
the  B4b’s  history  almost  irresistibly  re¬ 
calls  a  similar  day  in  a  more  sacred 


story.  The  mock  trial — the  outburst  of 
blind,  popular  fury,  stirred  up  by  a 
jealous  and  vindictive  priesthood — the 
cruel  mockings  and  insult — even  to  the 
still  more  cruel  and  bitter  pang  of  being 
deserted  and  denied  in  his  darkest  hour 
by  his  loved  and  trusted  friend.  For, 
on  leaving  the  house  of  the  third  moudj- 
tehed,  one  of  the  prisoners,  Seyd  Hous- 
sein,  staggering  like  a  drunken  man, 
spent  and  half-dead  with  suffering,  drop¬ 
ped  on  the  ground,  declared  that  he 
could  bear  no  more,  and  with  bitter 
tears  cried  for  pardon.  The  tormentors 
roughly  raised  him,  and  set  him  face  to 
face  with  his  master.  “  Will  you  curse 
him  ?”  they  said,  “  and  you  shall  be 
pardoned."  Houssein  did  so.  *’  Now 
spit  in  his  face,  and  you  shall  go  free  !" 
Again  Houssein  obeyed.  They  struck 
oft  his  irons,  and  left  him  lying  in  the 
street.  He  watched  the  procession  out 
of  sight,  and  then,  with  what  strength 
remained  to  him,  escaped  towards 
Teheran. 

Delighted  with  this  unexpected  suc¬ 
cess,  the  officers  hoped  they  might  in¬ 
duce  the  other  disciple  to  follow  Hous- 
scin’s  example.  He  was  young,  rich, 
and  had  everything  to  make  life  desir¬ 
able.  They  brought  out  to  him  his  young 
wife  and  his  little  children,  for  whom 
his  heart  and  eyes  had  hungered  long. 
They  hung  about  him,  and  wrung  his 
heart  with  their  tears  and  entreaties  ; 
but  in  vain.  He  was  made  of  sterner 
stuff  than  Seyd  Houssein.  "  I  ask  of 
you  only  one  favor,"  he  said  to  the 
officers  ;  “  that  you  will  let  me  die  before 
my  master." 

And  now  the  long,  dreadful  day  was 
near  its  close.  Officers,  soldiers,  ser¬ 
vants,  spent  with  fatigue,  could  do  no 
more.  Just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  the 
two  prisoners  were  let  down  from  the  top¬ 
most  rampart  of  the  lofty  citadel  by 
ropes  passed  under  their  arms,  and 
there  remained  suspended  at  several  feet 
from  the  ground,  in  full  view  of  the  as¬ 
sembled  thousands.  Then  the  com¬ 
mand  was  given  to  fire.  "  Master,”  the 
voice  of  Mohammed-Ali,  the  disciple, 
was  heard  to  say,  "  are  you  satisfied 
with  me  ?"  The  discharge  of  fire-arms 
drowned  the  reply.  The  devoted  dis¬ 
ciple  had  his  wish — that  was  his  last 
moment.  But  the  shot  aimed  at  the 
Bab  only  cut  the  rope  by  which  he  was 
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suspended,  and  he  dropped  unwounded 
to  the  ground.  A  few  moments  of  ter¬ 
rible  suspense  followed  ;  moments  on 
which  probably  hung  the  fate  of  the 
reigning  dynasty.  For  it  is  universally 
agreed,  even  by  orthodox  Mahometans, 
that  had  the  Biib,  at  that  moment,  while 
the  multitude  stood  awe-struck  by  the 
seeming  miracle,  thrown  himself  on  their 
sympathies,  not  a  hand  would  have  been 
raised  against  him,  and  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  would  have  risen  in 
his  cause.  And  this  in  Tabreez,  the 
second  capital,  and  the  most  populous 
city  of  the  empire,  would  have  been  a 
very  different  affair  from  any  former  ris¬ 
ing.  But,  utterly  exhausted  in  body 
and  mind  with  the  long  agony  of  the 
day,  bewildered,  stupefied,  with  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  a  hunted  creature  to  seek  a 
covert,  he  turned,  hardly  knowing  what 
he  did,  into  the  nearest  building.  It 
was  a  guard-house.  A  captain  of  in¬ 
fantry  followed  and  struck  down  the 
unresisting  victim  with  his  sabre,  and 
his  soldiers,  cautiously  following,  made 
the  work  sure  with  their  muskets. 

Thus,  in  eight  years,  Mirza-.\li-Mo- 
hammed  had  run  his  short  and  brilliant 
career.  He  had  now  just  reached  his 
twenty-seventh  year. 

The  shattered  corpse  was  dragged  for 
several  successive  days  through  the 
streets,  and  then  flung  outside  the  walls 
to  the  dogs.  And  now  the  Prime 
Minister  could  sleep  in  peace,  and 
trusted  that  peace,  universal  and  pro¬ 
found,  would  at  once  settle  on  the  na¬ 
tion.  Never  was  hope  more  delusive. 
The  Minister’s  own  act  in  ordering  the 
death  of  the  Bab  had  put  peace  out  of 
the  question.  When  the  young  proph¬ 
et  began  his  reforms  he  had  shown  no 
desire  to  give  any  political  bearing  to 
his  teaching.  He  had  quietly  submitted 
to  the  command  imposing  silence  on 
him.  But  now  his  followers  founded 
their  policy  of  defence  on  the  universally 
acknowledged  theory  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  actual  ruling  power,  the 
Seyds — that  is,  the  family  of  Ali — alone 
were  legitimate  sovereigns.  The  Bab 
was,  by  both  lines  of  descent,  a  Seyd. 
And  besides  this  claim,  which  might  be 
disputed  with  him  by  many  others,  he 
was  also  the  Bab,  and  therefore  the  one 
man  in  Persia  to  whom,  in  their  view, 
the  throne  of  right  belonged.  Not  that 


they  had  any  desire  to  press  this  point. 
Had  the  State  given  a  kindly  recognition 
to  the  new  religion,  it  might  either  have 
died  out,  or  more  probably  have  become, 
in  the  course  of  years,  just  one  more 
form  of  belief  among  the  many.  But 
this  judicial  murder  of  their  leader  stung 
the  Babys  to  the  last  point  of  exaspera¬ 
tion,  and  severed  the  last  bond  of  their 
allegiance  to  the  reigning  house.  The 
Kadjar  dynasty  were  kings  only  on  suf¬ 
ferance  ;  and  now  that  Nflreddin  Shah 
had  intermeddled  with  matters  which 
Asia  prohibits  her  princes  from  touch¬ 
ing,  h)s  subjects  were  no  longer  bound 
to  keep  faith  with  him. 

The  indignant  chiefs  gathered  from  all 
the  provinces,  and  held  a  council  in 
Teheran.  There  they  recognized  by 
certain  signs  the  divinely  indicated 
successor  to  the  spirit  and  power,  and 
therefore  to  the  office,  of  their  slain 
leader.  The  new  Bab  was  Mirza-Yahya, 
a  youth  of  noble  family.  His  mother 
had  died  at  his  birth,  and  he  was  brought 
up  by  a  lady  whose  husband  was  a  lead¬ 
ing  Biiby,  named  Djen&b-Beha,  “  The 
precious  Excellence.”  He  was  at  this 
time  only  sixteen,  but  already  possessed 
of  an  extraordinary  amount  of  learning, 
and,  to  judge  by  results,  not  ill-qualified, 
young  as  he  was,  for  the  difficult  post  he 
was  called  to  occupy.  Immediately  after 
his  election  he  left  the  capital,  where  it 
would  have  been  unsafe  for  him  to  stay. 
He  went  from  town  to  town,  exhorting 
his  adherents  to  apply  themselves  closely 
to  the  study  of  religion  and  to  practical 
duties  ;  and  he  prohibited  utterly,  for 
the  time  being,  the  use  of  carnal  weapons; 
saying  that  the  time  for  insurrection,  if 
it  should  ever  come,  was  certainly  not 
yet.  At  length  the  search  for  the  youth¬ 
ful  leader  became  so  keen  that  he  passed 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Persia,  and 
established  himself  at  Bagdad.  Here, 
besides  being  safe  from  the  pursuit  of 
his  enemy,  he  had  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  see  and  converse  with  the 
multitudes  of  Persian  pilgrims  who  an¬ 
nually  pass  through  the  city. 

About  a  year  after  the  death  of  the 
Bab,  the  king  was  spending  the  summer 
in  his  country  palace  at  Niaveran,  a 
lovely  village  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
Elburz,  a  few  miles  from  the  capital 
One  morning,  while  out' on  horseback 
he  was  suddenly  assailed  by  three  men 
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who  all  at  once  discharged  pistols.  But 
the  king  received  only  a  very  slight 
wound  :  one  of  the  assailants  was  at 
once  struck  down,  and  the  other  two  se¬ 
cured  and  bound.  They  at  once  proudly 
avowed  themselves  Bubys.  Measures 
were  taken  accordingly.  The  governor 
of  the  city  was  ordered  at  once  to  close 
and  watch  the  gates,  and  then  quietly 
to  arrest  all  suspected  of  Babism.  On 
this  special  evening  a  considerable  com- 
-  pany  were  met  in  the  house  of  a  rich  and 
influential  citizen.  The  whole  party  were 
arrested  ;  among  them  several  women 
and  children.  But  after  this  first  even¬ 
ing,  though  the  Babys  were  known  to  be 
many,  no  more  arrests  were  made.  The 
suspected  were  on  their  guard,  and  as 
'their  chief  had  prohibited  insurrection, 
they  made  no  sign. 

Among  the  prisoners  was  the  beautiful 
Consolation-of-the-Eyes.  On  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  troubles  in  the  Mazender&n, 
when  her  fellow-apostles  had  shut  them¬ 
selves  up  in  Castle  Tebersy,  she  had 
travelled  through  many  towns,  exerting 
a  powerful  influence  wherever  she  went. 
Then  she  had  disappeared  from  public 
view,  and  was  supposed  to  be  secretly 
at  work  in  the  capital.  She  was  too 
distinguished  a  prisoner  to  be  treated 
like  the  common  crowd.  Mahmoud 
Khan,  the  chief  of  police,  had  taken  her 
to  his  own  house,  and  placed  her  under 
the  kind  care  of  his  wife.  Irresistibly 
charmed,  like  all  who  approached  her, 
by  her  marvellous  beauty  and  her 
eloquent  words,  and  filled  with  respect 
and  admiration  for  her  noble  character, 
they  used  every  means  in  their  power  to 
make  her  captivity  as  little  irksome  as 
possible  ;  wondering  the  while  at  the 
buoyant  cheerfulness  that  made  their 
efforts  almost  superfluous. 

The  rest  of  the  prisoners,  numbering 
about  forty,  were  taken  out  to  Niaveran. 
The  two  first  arrested  had  been  ques¬ 
tioned  with  the  most  ingenious  refine¬ 
ments  of  torture,  in  order  that  they 
might  betray  the  names  of  supposed  ac¬ 
complices  ;  but  in  vain.  Their  defence 
was  singular.  They  declared  that  they 
were  not  responsible  to  the  king  and  his 
court ;  that  they  had  no  accomplices, 
but  had  simply  acted  in  obedience  to 
the  command  of  their  chiefs,  who  were 
not  in  Persia,  but  whose  sacred  authority 
justified  any  act  which  they  might  com¬ 


mand  ;  that,  in  any  case,  the  man  whose 
hands  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  so 
many  martyrs,  and  above  all  with  that 
of  his  Sublime  Highness  the  Bub  him¬ 
self,  must  have  amply  merited  death  ; 
but  that  they  had  no  personal  enmity  to 
the  king  :  on  the  contrary,  he  had  shown 
them  kindness,  and  they  were  grateful  ; 
but  they  could  only  obey  orders  ;  and, 
finally,  that  they  could  say  nothing  dif¬ 
ferent  though  they  should  be  tortured 
till  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

Baffled  in  this  direction,  the  judges 
turned  hopefully  to  the  other  prisoners. 
Here  were  women,  and  even  children, 
from  whom  torture  or  the  mere  fear  of 
it  would  draw  everything.  Equally  in 
vain.  This  strange  new  religion  made 
fragile  women  and  timid  children  in¬ 
flexible  as  iron.  They  gloried  in  their 
faith  ;  they  would  die  for  it  with  joy  ; 
but  they  had  nothing  to  tell  of  any  but 
themselves.  The  situation  thus  became, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  judges,  very  serious. 
Here,  in  their  power,  were  forty  mute 
captives,  but  who  could  tell  how  many 
shared  their  faith — and  where  ?  In  the 
cities,  in  the  country,  in  the  army,  in 
the  very  court  itself,  perhaps.  Who 
could  tell  where,  or  how  soon,  or  how 
universally,  a  conflagration  might  break 
out  ?  Distrust  and  suspicion  were 
everywhere.  Each  man  in  power  felt 
as  if  walking  on  a  smouldering  volcano  ; 
each  feared  his  nearest  neighbor  and 
friend. 

In  these  circumstances  it  was  fek  that 
the  wisest  course  would  be  a  policy  of 
conciliation.  If  the  dangerous  class  was 
so  numerous,  it  would  be  most  unwise 
to  provoke  them  to  insurrection.  The 
Ministers  therefore  decided  that  no 
further  search  should  be  made,  and  that 
though,  of  course,  the  prisoners  already 
taken  must  either  recant  or  die,  as  many 
of  them  as  should  simply  deny  the  fact 
of  their  being  Bubys  should  be  freed  at 
once  without  further  question. 

The  experiment  was  made  first  with 
Gourret-fll-Ain,  as  it  was  supposed  her 
example  would  tell  powerfully  on  the 
rest.  Mahmoud  Khan  came  cheerfully 
home  from  Niaveran  one  morning, 
and  told  her  he  had  good  news  for  her. 
“  You  are  to  be  sent  for  to  Niaveran,” 
said  he.  ”  The  question  will  be  put, 
Gourret-fll-Ain,  are  you  a  Bdby  ?  You 
will  simply  answer.  No.  It  is  a  mere 
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formality.  Everybody  knows  you  are 
one  ;  but  nothing  more  will  be  asked, 
and  you  will  at  once  be  free.”  "  You 
do  not  know  the  real  news  for  to-mor¬ 
row,”  said  the  Consolation-of-the-Eyes. 
”  It  is  far  better  for  me  than  what  you 
say.  For  to-morrow  at  noon,  you 
yourself,  my  friend,  will  preside  at  my 
burning,  and  I  shall  thus  have  the  honor 
of  publicly  witnessing  tor  God  and  for 
his  Sublime  Highness.  And  now,  Mah¬ 
moud  Khan,  mark  what  I  say  ;  and  let 
my  death  to-morrow  be  a  sign  to  you 
that  I  speak  truth.  The  master  whom 
you  serve  will  not  reward  you  for  your 
zeal.  Ere  long  you  will  die  a  cruel  death 
by  his  order.  I  entreat  you,  therefore, 
before  that  hour  comes,  as  come  it  will, 
to  set  your  mind  earnestly  to  search  out 
and  know  the  truth.” 

It  may  be  said  in  this  case,  as  in  that 
of  the  Zendj&n  martyrs,  that  under  such 
a  government  it  needed  little  insight  to 
utter  such  a  prophecy.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  Babys  and  the  orthodox  alike 
universally  relate  it  and  believe  in  it  ; 
and  some  years  later  it  became  fact  in 
the  experience  of  poor  Mahmoud  Khan. 

And  with  the  young  prophetess  her¬ 
self,  of  course,  it  also  befel  as  she  had 
said.  She  was  taken  on  the  following 
day  to  Niaveran.  In  the  presence  of 
the  king  and  his  counsellors,  the  officers 
of  state,  her  fellow-prisoners  and  a  pro¬ 
miscuous  crowd,  the  question  was  put  in 
the  most  respectful  and  conciliatory 
manner,  and  was  met  by  an  unqualihed 
and  exultant  avowal  of  her  faith.  There 
was  therefore,  in  the  view  of  her  judges, 
no  alternative.  Regretfully  the  sentence 
was  pronounced,  and  she  was  led  away 
to  death.  No  lamentations  were  uttered, 
no  tearful  adieus  spoken  by  her  fellow- 
prisoners.  They  heard  with  calm  cheer¬ 
fulness,  as  matters  of  course,  both  the 
avowal  and  the  sentence  ;  regarding  the 
fact  of  either  her  death  or  their  own  as 
of  too  trifling  significance  to  move  them. 
Gourret-fll-Ain  was  taken  back  to  Te¬ 
heran,  in  the  charge  of  her  sorrowful 
friend,  Mahmoud  Khan.  I’hey  placed 
her  on  a  pile  of  straw-matting  ;  they 
covered  the  beautiful  head  with  the  long- 
abandoned  veil  ;  as  a  last  act  of  mercy, 
they  strangled  her ;  then  the  lifeless 
body  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the 
ashes  scattered  to  the  winds. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that 


the  other  prisoners  were  equally  imprac¬ 
ticable.  Conspicuous  among  them  was 
Seyd  Houssein,  the  disciple  who,  on  the 
fatal  day  at  Tabreez,  had  denied  and 
insulted  his  master.  On  that  day,  when 
he  had  come  to  himself,  he  made  his 
way  to  Teheran.  There  he  sought  out 
the  leading  Babys,  related  to  them  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  avowed  his  crimes 
with  such  bitter,  passionate  repentance, 
that  they  received  him  back  into  favor. 
But  pardon  had  not  brought  peace  ;  he 
passionately  longed  for  martyrdom  to 
seal  his  repentance  ;  and  now  that  his 
desire  was  on  the  point  of  fulfilment,  was 
not  merely  calm,  like  the  others,  but 
triumphant.  Many  of  the  sect,  with 
whom  Seyd  Houssein  is  held  in  great 
reverence,  maintain  that  his  treason  was 
only  in  seeming,  and  an  act  of  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  master  ;  that  being  the  Bab’s 
secretary,  and  carrying  with  him  impor¬ 
tant  papers,  this  was  the  only  means  of 
having  them  conveyed  in  safety  to  his 
friends. 

On  this  day  a  spectacle  was  witnessed 
in  Teheran,  the  memory  of  whiph  is  not 
likely  soon  to  fade  from  the  minds  of 
the  people.  A  band  of  women  and 
children,  as  well  as  men,  their  bodies 
bathed  in  blood  from  fresh,  gaping 
wounds,  in  which  were  fixed  bunches  of 
blazing  tow,  were  dragged  with  ropes 
through  the  streets  and  squares  to  the 
place  of  execution.  Amid  the  awe¬ 
struck  silence  of  the  crowd  they  sang  in 
joyful  tones,  “  Truly  we  belong  to  God  ; 
we  came  from  God,  and  are  returning 
to  Him.”  Some  of  the  little  ones,  less 
strong  in  body  than  in  spirit,  died  on 
the  progress.  The  corpses  were  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  procession,  and  parents 
and  sisters  walked  on  calmly.  Arrived 
at  the  appointed  place,  the  offer  of  life, 
on  condition  of  abjuration,  was  once 
more  made  and  rejected.  It  might  have 
seemed  that  measures  of  intimidation 
were  exhausted  ;  but  it  occurred  to  a 
soldier  to  try  something  new.  ”  If  you 
do  not  yield,”  he  said  to  a  father,  “  I 
will  cut  the  throats  of  your  two  sons  on 
your  own  breast.”  At  once  the  father 
sits  down  on  the  ground  with  out¬ 
stretched  arms,  and  a  bright-eyed  little 
lad  of  fourteen,  with  blood-stained  body 
and  half-charred  flesh,  but  his  face  glow’- 
ing  with  love  and  faith,  throws  himself 
on  his  breast,  exclaiming,  ”  Father,  I 
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am  the  eldest,  let  me  be  first  !”  What 
could  persecution  do  with  a  people  like 
this  ? 

At  last  the  butchery  was  finished  ; 
and  the  calm  summer  night  fell  on  a 
hideous,  mangled  mass  of  bodies,  to 
which  the  dogs  were  gathering  in  troops  ; 
while  the  heads  were  hung  up  in  bundles 
to  decay  in  the  sight  of  the  public. 

With  this  summer  day  in  1852  the 
public  history  of  Babism  ends.  But 
our  author  is  persuaded  that  the  result 
of  that  day’s  events  was  a  very  large, 
though  secret,  accession  of  adherents 
to  the  cause.  It  is  only  reasonable  and 
natural  that  it  should  be  so.  The  spec¬ 
tators  could  not  but  feel  that  there  was 
something  in  a  cause  that  called  forth 
such  joyful  faith — such  eager  devotion  ; 
and  the  impression  made  by  the  imnlov- 
able  constancy  of  the  martyrs,  by  whom 
death  was  rather  desired  than  feared, 
and  on  whom  torture  spent  itself  like 
waves  against  the  rock,  was  profound 
and  lasting.  Whatever  may  be  the 
errors  and  delusions  of  the  system,  it 
has  been  true  in  respect  to  it,  as  to  a 
purer  arM  more  enlightened  faith,  that 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed 
of  the  Church. 

From  that  time  the  Bubys,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  command  of  their  leader, 
have  remained  quiet  ;  not  hesitating, 
when  it  seemed  advisable,  even  to  deny 
their  faith  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  spread  of  their  doctrine  has  made, 


and  is  still  making,  steady  and  rapid 
progress.  They  write  many  books,  which 
are  secretly  circulated  and  eagerly  read  ; 
and  while  converts  are  made  among  all 
classes,  their  views  have  taken  the  deep¬ 
est  hold  among  the  educated  and  intel¬ 
ligent.  Meanwhile,  the  rulers,  taught 
by  experience,  continue  their  policy  of 
toleration.  They  make  no  inquiry,  lest 
they  should  hear  too  much  ;  they  are 
determinedly  blind  to  indications  of  in¬ 
difference  to  the  true  faith  ;  for  when  it 
is  believed  that  many,  even  among  the 
moullas,  and  the  highest  officers  of 
State,  and  those  nearest  the  person  of 
the  king,  belong  to  tfie  dreaded  and 
mysterious  community,  it  is  felt  to  be 
the  wisest  and  safest  course  not  to  know. 

Dr.  Bruce,  writing  lately  from  Persia, 
gives  the  present  number  of  the  Bubys 
as  100,000  ;  but  while  their  policy  is 
what  has  been  indicated,  how  can  they 
be  anything  like  accurately  numbered  ? 

In  finishing  the  account  given  by  M. 
de  Gobineau,  one  feels  a  curiosity  as  to 
two  or  three  questions.  Does  Mirza 
Yahya,  the  foster-son  of  Djenab-Beha, 
the  successor  to  the  Biib,  elected  in 
1852,  still  live  ?  Does  he  still  reside 
and  make  converts  at  Bagdad  ?  And 
does  this  Egyptian  Mahdi,  who  is  giv¬ 
ing  Europe  so  much  trouble,  give  him¬ 
self  out  as  the  last  and  crowning  Revela¬ 
tion  in  this  line  ?  Or  has  he  no  connec¬ 
tion  whatever  with  Persia  and  the  Bab  ? 
— Contemporary  Review. 
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Tiresias  and  Other  Poems.  By  Alfred 

Lord  Tennyson.  London  and  New  York  : 

Macmillan  Co. 

The  plaint  has  been  common  for  the  last  five 
years  among  certain  would-be  critics  that  the 
English  laureate  was  losing  his  poetic  power, 
and  that  the  great  genius  which  blew  such 
music,  now  as  through  a  trumpet,  and  now  as 
with  the  voluptuous  whisperings  of  the  flute, 
was  losing  its  quality.  That  Tennyson  has 
written  not  a  little  bad  verse  far  below  his  rep¬ 
utation  during  the  last  decade  cannot  be  gain¬ 
said.  But  bow,  in  face  of  such  noble  work  as 
“  Becket,"  his  recent  dramatic  poem,  and  now 
the  volume  just  issued,  it  can  be  said  that  he 
stands  one  whit  below  his  noblest  level,  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  understand  that  any  one  can 


seriously  assert.  In  “Becket,”  dealing  with 
one  of  the  most  striking  episodes  in  English 
history,  Tennyson  displayed  a  virile,  stark, 
sinewy  vigor,  which  raised  him  in  our  estima¬ 
tion  even  above  that  ideal  which  we  associate 
with  the  author  of  "  The  Princess”  and  “  The 
Idylls.”  Intensely  dramatic  in  its  conception 
and  unfolding  of  character,  almost  austere  in 
its  dignity  of  utterance,  simple,  massive,  and 
passionate,  we  may  have  long  to  wait  before 
we  have  such  another  superb  treatment  of  a 
historical  story  in  verse.  Intermingled  with 
this  we  find  touches  of  that  exquisite  hand 
which  has  written  the  most  dainty  love-poems 
of  modern  literature. 

In  the  new  volume  before  us  the  laureate  re¬ 
turns  to  the  field  in  which  he  won  some  of  the 
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most  Double  of  his  early  successes,  and  per¬ 
petuates  the  traditions  of  poetic  treatment  illus¬ 
trated  in  “  Ulysses,”  ”  Tithonus,”  ”  CEnone,” 
etc.  Nowhere  does  Tennyson's  genius  shine 
more  charaoteristically  than  in  this  group  of 
subjects.  The  severe  but  symmetric  outline 
underlying  the  beauty  of  Greek  thought  seems 
to  act  as  a  mould  to  compress  the  rich  exuber¬ 
ance  of  his  imagination,  and  to  endow  his 
words  with  a  terseness  and  depth  that  make 
them  immorul.  Thoroughly  saturated  with 
the  spirit  of  Hellenic  scholarship,  our  poet 
reproduces  these  classical  visions  with  a  ful¬ 
ness  and  power  which  show  that  the  altar  fires 
of  genius  still  burn  in  the  septuagenarian  with¬ 
out  abatement  of  heat  or  glow.  The  opening 
poem,  which  gives  name  to  the  new  volume, 
”  Tiresias,  ”  deals,  we  need  hardly  tell  our 
readers,  with  the  myths  of  the  blind  seer,  who 
was  punished  thus  because  he  had  dared*to 
look  on  the  naked  immortal  charms  of  Pallas, 
and  who,  like  Cassandra,  was  cursed  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy  which  no  one  would  believe  ; 
doomed  to  wander  through  the  world  with 
physical  sightlessness,  but  with  spiritual  clair¬ 
voyance  that  made  the  future  like  a  mirror 
whereon  were  pictured  strange  things,  while 
men  jeered  and  flouted  him.  We  give  our 
readers  the  extract  wherein  Tiresias  tells  the 
story  of  his  crime  and  its  punishment : 

“  Then,  in  my  wanderinx^,  all  the  lands  that  lie 
Subjected  to  the  Heliconian  ridge 
Have  heard  this  footstep  fall,  altbo’  my  wont 
Was  more  to  scale  the  highest  of  the  heights. 

With  some  strange  hope  to  see  the  nearer  God. 

Une  naked  peak — the  sister  ef  the  Sun 
Would  climb  from  out  the  dark,  and  linger  there 
To  silver  all  the  valleys  with  her  shafts — 

Then  once,  lent  long  ago,  five-fold  thy  term 
Of  years  I  lay  ;  the  winds  were  dead  for  beat ; 

The  noonday  crag  made  the  hand  burn  ;  and  sick 
For  shadow — not  one  bush  was  near — I  rose. 

Following  a  torrent,  till  its  myriad  falls 
Found  silence  in  its  hollows  underneath. 

There,  in  a  secret  olive  glade,  I  saw 
Pallas  Athene  climbing  from  the  bath- 
In  anger;  yet  one  glittering  foot  disturb’d 
The  lucid  well  ;  one  snowy  foot  was  pressed 
Against  the  margin-flowers  ;  a  dreadful  light 
Came  from  her  golden  hair,  her  golden  helm. 

And  all  her  golden  armor  on  the  grass, 

And  from  her  virgin  breast  and  virgin  eyes. 
Remaining  fixt  on  mine,  till  mine  grew  dark 
For  ever,  and  I  heard  a  voice  that  said  : 

'  Henceforth  be  blind,  for  thou  l^st  seen  too  much. 
And  speak  the  truth  that  no  man  may  believe,’ 

Soa,  in  the  bidden  world  of  sight,  that  lives 
Behind  this  darkness,  I  behold  her  still. 

Beyond  all  work  of  those  who  carve  the  stone. 

Beyond  all  dreams  of  Godlike  womanhood. 

Ineffable  beauty,  out  of  whom,  at  a  glance. 

And  as  it  were,  perforce,  upon  me  flash’d 


The  power  of  prophesying — but  to  me] 

No  power — so  chain’d  and  coupled  with  the  curse 
Of  blindness  and  their  unbelief,  who  heard 
And  heard  not,  when  I  spake  of  famine,  plague. 
Shrine-shattering  earthquake,  fire,  flood,  thunderbolt. 
And  angers  of  the  Gods  for  evil  done 
And  expiation  lack’d — no  power  on  Fate, 

Theirs,  or  mine  own  I  for  when  the  crowd  would  roar 
For  blood,  for  war,  whose  issue  was  their  doom. 

To  cast  wise  words  among  the  multitude 
Was  flinging  fruit  to  lions;  nor,  in  hours 
Of  civil  outbreak,  when  I  knew  the  twain 
Would  each  waste  each,  and  bring  on  both  the  yoke 
Of  stronger  states,  was  mine  the  voice  to  curb 
The  madness  of  our  cities  and  their  kings. 

Who  ever  turn’d  upon  hit  heel  to  bear 
My  warning  that  the  tyranny  of  one 
Was  prelude  to  the  tyranny  of  all  ? 

My  counsel  that  the  tyranny  of  all 
Led  backward  to  the  tyranny  of  one  ? 

This  power  hath  worked  no  good  to  aught  that  lives. 
And  these  blind  hands  were  useless  in  their  wars. 

O  therefore  that  the  unfulfill’d  desire, 

Thecrief  forever  born  from  griefs  to  be. 

The  boundless  yearning  of  the  Prophet’s  heart — 

Could  that  stand  forth,  and  like  a  statue,  reu’d 
To  some  great  citizen,  win  all  praise  from  all 
Who  past  it,  saying,  ‘  That  was  he  !  ’ 

In  vain ! 

Virtue  must  shape  itself  in  deed,  and  those 
Whom  weakness  or  necessity  have  cramp’d 
Within  themselves,  immerging,  each,  his  urn 
In  his  own  well,  draw  solace  as  he  may.” 

Such  sustained  and  noble  beauty  as  is  shown 
in  "  Tiresias”  is  Tennyson  at  his  best. 

There  are  other  poems  hardly  inferior  to  this 
in  the  volume  ;  to  some  minds,  indeed,  that 
entitled  “  The  Ancient  Sage”  will  appeal  even 
more  subtly.  In  the  mellow  and  musical 
cadences  of  the  past  we  are  made  to  feel  some¬ 
thing  similar  to  the  purpose  incarnated  in 
“  The  Two  Voices.”  A  poet  whose  joyous 
spirit  is  bathed  in  the  sensuous  and  ephemeral 
delights  of  nature  discourses  with  a  sage  who 
strives  to  teach  him  that  beauty  is  only  the 
bright  garment  of  truth  and  wisdom,  that  all 
the  splendors  of  vision  which  enchant  the 
poetic  fancy  bide  immortal  realities  that  give 
beauty  its  real  significance,  and  without  which 
it  would  be  treachery  and  sham.  Thus  speak 
the  poet  and  the  sage  through  the  lips  of  one 
both  poet  and  sage  : 

”  ‘  How  far  thro’  all  the  bloom  aad  brake 
That  nightingale  is  heard  ! 

What  power  but  the  bird’s  could  make 
This  music  in  the  bird  ? 

How  summer-bright  are  yonder  skies. 

And  earth  as  fair  in  hue ! 

And  yet  what  sign  of  aught  that  lies 
Behind  the  green  and  blue  ? 

But  man  to-day  is  fancy’s  fool 
As  man  hath  ever  been. 

The  nameless  Power,  er  Powers,  that  rule 
Were  never  heard  or  seeu.’ 
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If  thou  woukt’d  hear  the  Nanelen,  and  wilt  dive 
Into  the  Temple-cave  of  thine  own  ulf, 

There,  brooding  by  the  central  altar,  thou 
May’st  haply  learn  the  Nameless  hath  a  voice, 

By  which  thou  wilt  abide,  if  thou  be  wise. 

As  if  thou  knewest,  tho*  thou  canst  not  know  ; 

For  Knowledge  is  the  swallow  on  the  lake 
That  sees  and  stirs  the  surface-shadow  there 
But  never  yet  hath  dipt  into  the  abysm. 

The  Abysm  of  all  Abysms,  beneath,  within 
The  blue  of  sky  and  sea,  the  green  of  earth, 

And  in  the  million-millionth  of  a  grain 
Which  cleft  and  cleft  again  for  evermore. 

And  ever  vanishing,  never  vanishes. 

To  me,  my  son,  more  mystic  than  myself. 

Or  even  than  the  Nameless  is  to  me. 

And  when  thou  sendest  thy  free  soul  thro*  heaven. 
Nor  uaderstandest  bound  nor  boundlessness. 

Thou  seest  the  Nameless  of  the  hundred  names. 

And  if  the  Nameless  should  withdraw  from  all 
Thy  frailty  counts  most  real,  all  thy  world 
Might  vanish  like  thy  shadow  in  the  dark. 

*  And  since — from  when  this  earth  began — 

The  Nameless  never  came 

Among  us,  never  spake  with  man. 

And  never  named  the  Name  ’ — 

Thou  canst  not  prove  the  Nameless,  O  my  son. 

Nor  canst  thou  prove  the  world  thou  movest  in, 

Thou  canst  not  prove  that  thou  art  body  alone. 

Nor  canst  thou  prove  that  thou  art  spirit  alone. 

Nor  canst  thou  prove  that  thou  art  both  in  one  : 

Thou  canst  not  prove  thou  art  immortal,  no 
Nor  yet  that  thou  art  mortal — nay  my  son. 

Thou  canst  npt  prove  that  I,  who  speak  with  thee, 

Am  not  thyself  in  converse  with  thyself. 

For  nothing  worthy  proving  can  be  proven. 

Nor  yet  disproven  :  wherefore  thou  be  wise. 

Cleave  ever  to  the  sunnier  side  of  doubt,  — 

And  cling  to  Faith  beyond  the  forms  of  Faith! 

She  reels  not  in  the  storm  of  warring  words. 

She  brightens  at  the  clash  of  ‘  Yes  '  and  ‘  No,’ 

She  seems  the  Best  that  glimmers  thro'  the  Worst, 

She  feels  the  Sun  is  hid  but  fora  night. 

She  spies  the  summer  through  the  winter  bud. 

She  tastes  the  fruit  before  the  blossom  falls. 

She  hears  the  lark  within  the  songless  egg. 

She  finds  the  fountain  where  they  wail'd  '  Mirage  'I 

'What  Power  ?  aught  akin  to  Mind, 

The  mind  in  me  and  you  ? 

Or  power  as  of  the  Gods  gone  blind 
Who  see  not  what  they  do  f’ 

But  tome  in  yonder  city  hold,  my  son. 

That  none  but  Gods  could  build  this  house  of  ours. 

So  beautiful,  vast,  various,  so  beyond 
All  work  of  man,  yet,  like  all  work  of  man, 

A  beauty  srith  defect — till  That  which  knows. 

And  is  not  known,  but  felt  thro’  what  we  feel 
Within  ourselves  is  highest,  shall  descend 
On  this  half-deed,  and  shape  it  at  the  last 
According  to  the  Highest  in  the  Highest.” 

No  one  has  bejewelled  our  literature  with 
more  perfect  gems  than  has  the  Laureate  dur¬ 
ing  his  long  career,  yet  we  fancy  there  are  few 
who  do  not  recognize  Tennyson’s  highest 
poetic  power  in  just  such  poems  as  these,  deal¬ 
ing  with  subjects  that  touch  the  deepest  and 


most  unsearchable  shadows  of  the  spirit.  No 
one  has  so  crystallized  speculation  in  his  musid, 
till  it  shines  like  the  mystic  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  on  the  breast  of  the  high  priest.  In  this, 
we  think,  will  be  found  the  ultimate  test  of 
Tennyson's  fitness  to  sit  on  so  lofty  a  throne 
in  the  poetic  Pantheon. 

A  g^ood  specimen  of  the  poet’s  jHJwer  in  a 
field  which  he  has  cultivated  with  no  little  suc¬ 
cess — that  of  dialect  poems — is  found  in  a 
highly  humorous  sketch  of  the  old-maid,  who 
recalls  her  love  adventures  by  naming  her 
various  cats  after  her  sweethearts  of  auld  lang 
syne.  The  way  in  which  the  spinster  in  her 
meditations  confounds  the  cats  with  the  hu¬ 
mans  has  a  touch  of  pathos  mixed  with  its 
humor — not  an  unusual  union,  by  the  way. 
The  picture,  homely  as  it  is,  is  truly  dramatic  : 
**  Robby,  git  down  wi'  tha,  wilt  tha?  let  Steeviecoom  oop 
'  o’  my  knee. 

Steevie,  my  lad,  thou  ’ed  very  nigh  been  the  Steevie  fur 
me  1 

Robby  wur  fust  to  be  tewer,  'e  wur  bum  an’  bred  i’  the 
’oute. 

But  thou  be  es  'antom  a  taddy  as  iver  patted  a  mouse. 

An’  I  beSnt  not  vaanin,  but  I  knaws  I  ’ed  led  tha  a 
quieter  life 

Nor  her  wi’  the  hepitaph  yonder  I  ‘A  faSithful  an’  loovin’ 
wife  r 

An’ ’cos  o’ thy  farm  by  the  beck,  an’ thy  windmill  oop 
o’  the  croft, 

Tha  thowt  tha  would  marry  ma,  did  tha  i  but  that  wur  a 
bit  ower  soft. 

Thaw  thou  was  es  so&ber  as  daSy,  wi’  a  niced  red  faace, 
an’  es  cleiin 

Es  a  shillin’  fresh  fro’  the  mint  wi'  a  bran-new  ’efid  o’ 
the  Queean, 

An’  thy  farmin’  es  cleSn  as  thysen,  fur,  Steevie,  tha  kep’ 
it  sa  neit 

That  I  niver  not  spied  sa  much  as  a  poppy  along  wi'  the 
wheSt, 

An’  the  wool  of  a  thistle  a-flyin’  an’  seeSdin’  tha  haated 
to  sec ; 

’Twur  as  bad  as  a  battle-twig  ’ere  i’  my  oitn  blue  chaum- 
ber  to  me. 

Ay,  roob  thy  whiskers  ageSn  ma,  fur  I  could  ’a  ta&en  to 
tha  well. 

But  fur  thy  bairns,  poor  Steevie,  a  bouncin’  boy  an’  a 
gell. 

An’  thou  was  es  fond  o’  thy  bairns  es  I  be  mysen  o’  my 
cats. 

But  I  niver  not  wish’d  fur  childer,  I  hevn’t  naw  likin’ 
fur  brats ; 

Pretty  anew  when  ya  dresses  ’em  oop,  an’  they  gots  fur  a 
walk. 

Or  sits  wi’ thoir ’ands  afoor  ’em,  an’  doesn’t  not  ’indcr 
the  talk  I 

But  their  bottles  o’  pap,  an’  their  mucky  bibs,  an’  the 
clats  an’  the  clouts. 

An’  their  mashin’  their  toys  to  pieaces  an’  matkin’  ma 
detf  wi’  their  shouts. 

An’  hallus  a-joompin’  about  ma  as  if  they  was  set  upo’ 
springs. 

An’  a  hazin’  ma  hawkard  questions,  an’  saCyin’  ondecent 
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An’  a-callin’  ma  ‘hugly’  mayhap  to  my  faice. 'or  a 
tcArin’  my  gown — 

Dear!  dear  I  dear  I  I  mun  part  them  Tommies — Steerie 
git  down. 

Ye  be  wuss  nor  the  men-tommies,  you.  I  tell'd  ya,  na 
moor  o'  that  I 

Tom,  lig  theere  o’  the  cushion,  an’  tothcrTom  ’ereo’  the 
mat. 

Theere!  I  ha’  master’d  tkemt  Hed  I  married  the  Tom¬ 
mies — O  Lord, 

To  loove  an’  obaiy  the  Tommies!  I  couldn’t  ’a stuck  by 
my  word. 

To  be  border’d  about,  an’  walked,  when  Molly  ’d  put 
out  the  light, 

Ry  a  man  coomin’ in  wi’  a  hiccup  at  ony  hour  o’  the 
night ! 

An’  the  taiible  staBin’d  wi’  ’is  aBIc,  an’  the  mud  o’  ’is 
boots  o’  the  stairs. 

An’  the  stink  o’  ’is  pipe  i’  the  ’ouse,  an’  the  mark  o’  ’is 
’eBd  ’o  the  chairs  ! 

An’  noan  o’  my  four  sweet-arts  ’ud  ’a  let  me  ’a  hed  my 

oBn  waBy, 

Sa  I  likes  ’em  best  wi’  taails  when  they  'evn’t  a  word  to 
saay.” 

Lovers  of  Tennyson  will  welcome  this  new 
addition  to  his  works  as  worthy  of  his  peerless 
rank  amon;;  English  poets.  His  genius  car¬ 
ries  its  seventy  years  with  an  erect  and  shining 
front,  and  we  may  well  hope  that  his  strength 
will  remain  unbroken  even  for  another  ten 
years,  though  he  has  now  reached  the  allotted 
term  of  man. 

Prince  Bismarck.  An  Historical  Biogra¬ 
phy.  By  Charles  Lowe,  M.A.  In  Two 
Volumes.  New  York  :  Cassell  Co. 

The  man  of  blood  and  iron,  as  he  is  so 
tersely  and  characteristically  named,  has  be¬ 
gun  to  share  the  glory  and  punishment  meted 
out  to  all  very  great  men,  even  before  they 
die,  to  be  made  the  subject  of  numerous  biog¬ 
raphies.  Certainly  no  statesman  has  so  com¬ 
pletely  filled  the  eyes  of  the  world,  no  one  has 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the 
world  during  the  last  twenty  years.  We 
doubt  whether  in  the  whole  of  history  there 
can  be  found  a  man  who  has  wrought  out  such 
colossal  results  in  the  same  period  of  time. 
Whether  these  results  do  not  bear  in  them¬ 
selves  the  seed  of  a  still  mightier  revolution,  a 
still  bloodier  drama  than  any  in  which  the 
Prince  Chancellor  has  personally  figured,  is  a 
query  full  of  ominous  probabilities. 

The  author  of  the  biography  before  us  has 
brought  to  his  task  great  and  conscientious  in¬ 
dustry  and  some  sense  of  picturesque  arrange¬ 
ment.  He  has  ransacked  every  means  of  in¬ 
formation,  apparently,  and  yet  amid  the  great 
mass  of  material  he  does  not  seem  to  be  over¬ 
whelmed  or  even  encumbered  by  iL  It  is  a 
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pity  that  his  style  is  labored,  parenthetical,  and 
verbose,  and  that  an  otherwise  excellent  im¬ 
pression  is  thus  marred.  But  it  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  this  Bismarck  biography  from  being  very 
readable.  It  is  easy  to  gain  a  vivid  and  clear  , 
impression  of  a  great  career  in  the  gradual 
evolution  of  some  of  the  most  stirring  and  im¬ 
portant  events  which  have  stirred  the  last  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  beyond  our  purpose  to  attempt  to  fol¬ 
low,  even  in  the  most  skeleton  sketch,  the  life 
of  Bismarck  as  pictured  by  Mr.  Lowe  in  his 
two  elaborate  volumes.  The  outlines  of  that 
career  are  too  well  known  as  forming  so  large  a 
part  of  recent  history,  and  the  character  linea¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  has  been  too  often  drawn 
to  make  this  necessary,  even  if  it  were  possi¬ 
ble,  in  these  pages.  Herr  Busch,  the  Boswell 
of  Bismarck,  has  in  several  very  interesting 
volumes  made  his  hero  speak  for  himself,  with 
all  his  complex  and  multifarious  qualities  of 
great  prescience,  magnificent  powers  of  com¬ 
bination,  iron  courage,  brutal  frankness,  and 
grim  pleasantry.  Born  a  monarchist,  thor¬ 
oughly  believing  in  monarchy  as  the  only  de¬ 
sirable  form  of  government,  this  great  man 
has  dedicated  his  powers — and  so  far  success¬ 
fully — to  building  up  the  German  Empire  with 
the  kingdom  at  its  head.  We  may  fancy  that 
not  German  unity  but  Prussian  greatness  has 
been  his  object,  for  that  could  only  be  consum¬ 
mated  through  German  unity.  Since  that  end 
was  achieved  the  efforts  of  Bismarck  to  trample 
out  the  sentiment  of  liberty  or  democracy, 
which  is  still  strong,  have  been  unending,  in¬ 
genious,  and  pressed  with  all  the  force  of  that 
resourceful  mind  and  iron  will,  which  had  re¬ 
united  Germany  under  the  House  of  Branden¬ 
burg.  While  these  efforts  have  been  only 
partly  successful,  they  constitute  a  most  re¬ 
markable  chapter  in  political  history.  The  sec¬ 
ond  volume  of  the  work  before  us  will  be  found 
of  special  value  to  the  student  of  current  affairs 
on  this  account.  The  contest  of  German  im¬ 
perialism  under  the  splendid  leadership  of  the 
Prince  Chancellor  with  the  German  Liberals 
has  been  a  dramatic  and  instructive  spectacle, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet.  When  the  Prince  has 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers — probably  not  a 
distant  period,  for  his  giant  frame  is  racked 
by  disease  and  enfeebled  by  age,  and  we  all 
know 

“  Pallida  mort 

.^quo  pulsat  pede  tabernat  paupenim 

Regumque  turut,” 

— the  bonds  which  he  has  wielded  so  patiently 
will  fall  to  pieces  like  ropes  of  sand  in  all  prob- 
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ability.  Man  is  great,  but  men  are  greater. 
It  will  only  be  another  illustration  that  even 
men  of  iron  achieve  results  which  are  shattered 
like  glass  before  the  march  of  events,  unless 
those  results  are  in  accord  with  the  eternal 
principles  of  truth. 

But  without  furthermore  speculating  as  to 
the  future  of  the  Bismarckian  r/gime  when  its 
main  pillar  shall  have  fallen,  let  us  gather 
some  brief  pictures  of  the  man  and  his  opin¬ 
ions  of  other  men,  gathered  at  random  from 
the  book.  In  no  way  are  the  swift  precision 
and  vigor  of  the  man  better  illustrated  than  in 
his  judgments  of  other  men  of  his  time,  in  the 
unerring  vision  which  pierced  through  all  dis¬ 
guises.  He  thus  sums  up  the  Austrian  repre¬ 
sentation  at  the  Diet  of  Frankfort : 

"  Count  Thun  hns  somewhat  of  a  bumptious  appear¬ 
ance,  with  a  touch  of  the  Vienna  roui  about  him.  But 
the  sins  which  he  commits  in  the  Utter  capacity  he  tries 
to  make  up  for  in  his  own  eyes,  and  in  those  of  his 
Countess,  by  strictly  obserring  the  precepts  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church.  He  plays  hazard  (macao)  at  the  club  till  four 
in  the  morning,  or  dances  from  ten  to  five  without  ceas¬ 
ing,  and  with  evident  passion,  drinking  plenty  of  iced 
champagne  all  the  while,  and  pays  court  to  the  pretty 
wives  of  the  merchants  with  an  ostentation  that  makes 
one  believe  he  does  so  as  much  to  make  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  spectators  as  to  give  himself  pleasure.  Under 
thU  exterior  Count  Thun  conceals,  I  will  not  say  high 
political  energy  and  mental  gifts,  but  an  unusual  degree 
of  cleverness  and  calcuUtion,  that  issue  with  great  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind  from  under  the  mask  of  harmless  bonhomie 
as  soon  as  politics  come  into  question.  1  consider  him 
an  opponent  that  might  be  dangerous  to  everybody  who 
honestly  trusts  him,  instead  of  paying  (him  back  in  hit 
own  coin, 

“  The  second  in  command  (at  the  Austrian  emhassy)  is 
Baron  Nell  von  Nellenburg.  A  clever  publicist,  as  the 
saying  U;  be  it  nearly  fifty,  writes  poetry  occasionally, 
is  sentimental,  falls  to  weeping  readily  at  the  theatre,  has 
an  appearance  of  good  nature  and  agreeablenest,  drinks 
more  than  he  can  stand,  and  it  said  to  have  had  family 
misfortune.” 

Of  anothei  Austrian  diplomat  he  writes  as 
follows : 

“  No  Austrian  diplomatist  of  the  school  of  that  day 
troubled  himself  very  much  about  the  exact  truth. 
Piokesch  was  not  at  all  the  man  for  me.  He  bad 
brought  with  him  from  the  East  the  trick  of  the  most 
miserable  intrigues.  Truth  was  a  matter  of  absolute  in¬ 
difference  to  him.  I  remember  once,  in  a  large  company, 
there  was  some  talk  of  an  Austrian  assertion  which  did 
not  square  with  the  truth.  Prokesch  raised  his  voice  and 
said,  so  that  I  should  hear  him  distinctly,  ‘  If  that  were 
not  true  I  should  have  been  lying  (and  he  emphasized  the 
word)  in  the  name  of  the  Imperial- Royal  Crovemment.’ 
He  looked  me  straight  in  the  (ace.  I  returned  the  look, 
and  said,  quietly,  ‘  Quite  so,  your  Excellency.*  He  was 
obviously  shocked  ;  but  when  on  looking  round  he  per¬ 
ceived  nothing  but  down-dropped  eyes  and  solemn 
silence,  which  meant  to  say  that  I  was  in  the  right,  he 
turned  on  hit  heel  and  went  into  the  dining-room  where 
covers  were  laid.  After  dinner  he  had  recovered  himself. 


and  came  acroas  to  me  with  a  full  glass,  for  otherwise 
I  should  have  supposed  that  he  was  going  to  call  me  out. 
He  said,  *Come,  now;  let  us  make  friends,’  ‘Why 
not  ?’  said  I  ;  ‘  but  the  protocol  must  0/  camrtt  he  alter¬ 
ed.'  ‘  You  are  incorrigible,' he  replied,  smiling.  It  was 
all  right.  The  protocol  mat  altered,  so  that  they  rec¬ 
ognized  that  it  had  contained  an  untruth.” 

With  a  very  high  opinion  of  M.  Thiers,  for 
whom  in  his  delicate  mission  of  constructing 
the  French  Republic  he  had  a  sincere  sympa¬ 
thy,  though  probably  not  with  any  sympathy 
for  the  objects  of  Thiers’s  efforts,  be  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  a  contempt  for  the  Nestor 
of  European  diplomacy,  Gortschakoff : 

“  Without  the  least  reason,  many  people  take  him  for 
a  particularly  clever  and  skilful  diplomatist.  He  never 
has  any  really  great  object  in  view,  and  therefore  cannot 
point  to  any  remarkable  success.  His  policy  is  nm  that 
of  the  Czar  Alexander,  nor  is  it  a  Russian  policy,  but 
one  dictated  and  guided  in  the  first  place  by  consider¬ 
ations  personal  to  himself,  and  in  the  second  by  his 
predilection  for  France,  which  his  master  does  not  share. 
His  chief  characteristic  is  a  highly  developed  egotism  ; 
his  chief  aim  the  gratification  of  his  yearning  to  be 
esteemed  a  politician  of  the  first  class,  which  it  just  what 
he  is  not.  Hence  his  chronic  disposition  to  invent  scenes 
in  which  he  can  play  a  part  likely  to  elicit  applause  from 
public  opinion.  The  Russian  Chancellor  has  only  ex¬ 
hibited  any  personal  activity  during  the  past  four  years  ; 
and  no  expert  will  venture  to  say  that  his  operations 
have  revealed  either  adroitness  or  perspicacity.  These 
four  years  were  devoted  on  his  part  to  preparing  the  war 
with  Turkey,  and  to  making  sure  that  the  struggle  in 
question  should  result  favorably  and  profitably  to  Russia. 
But  his  manner  of  conducting  this  business  has  not  alto¬ 
gether  signalized  him  as  an  intelligence  capable  of 
clearly  discerning  its  own  aims  and  the  means  of  attain¬ 
ing  them.  In  preparing  to  fight  the  Turks,  the. most 
important  preliminary  was  to  ascertain  beyond  a  doubt 
what  position  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  would 
take  up  in  relation  to  Russia's  projects,  and  to  establish 
satisfactory  relations  with  those  States.  This  was  not 
effectqally  done,  as  everybody  knows.  Firm  and  distinct 
relations  were  not  even  arranged  and  established  with 
Roumania,  although  (sortschakoff  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  fulfilling  that  part  of  his  task  during  his  six 
months’  sojourn  in  Bucharest.  But  the  old  gentleman 
spent  too  much  of  his  time  every  day  with  girls  of  a 
certain  description  to  have  any  to  spare  for  business. 
The  results  of  his  policy  resembled  the  work  he  himself 
did  ;  both  were  mediocre.  But  his  yearning  to  be,  or  at 
least  to  appear,  more  than  he  really  was,  remained  as 
vigorous  and  lively  as  ever  theretofore.  After  1874  it 
seemed  as  if  his  greed  for  praise  and  renown  would 
never  again  leave  him  any  peace  or  quiet.  At  the 
time  of  the  Reichstadt  Convention  (1876)  he  remarked: 
*  Je  ne  peaux  pas  filer  comme  une  lampe  qui  s'eteint.  II 
faut  que  je  me  couche  comme  un  astre.'  ” 

Bismarck  has  a  contempt  for  sham,  and  his 
fierce,  implacable  frankness  has  worked  greater 
ends  than  other  men's  fintsst.  As  a  political 
force  it  is  not  difficult  to  measure  him.  That 
he  loves  his  country  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  he 
loves  the  ideal  monarchy  better.  Before  this 
idol  he  worships,  and  everything  else  bends 
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before  it.  His  vast  powers  have  been  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  consolidate  the  permanent  greatness'of 
the  Prussian  monarchy.  The  people  have 
been  with  him  only  insignificant  pawns,  whom 
he  despised  except  so  far  as  they  served  his 
ends.  He  has  trod  ruthlessly  on  human  hearts 
and  human  rights.  In  many  ways  he  recalls 
the  English  Strafford,  whose  p>olicy  of  “  thor¬ 
ough,”  had  it  been  backed  by  a  stronger  mas¬ 
ter  and  assisted  by  more  favorable  conditions, 
would  have  made  the  "  dark  Earl  ”  one  of  the 
mighty  men  of  his  age  instead  of  sending  him 
to  the  headsman.  The  scaffold  will  not  be  the 
Prince  Chancellor’s  fate,  but  the  people  will 
yet  wreak  a  no  less  potent  revenge  on  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  which  he  is  the  master  spirit.  We 
think  Mr.  Lowe’s  book  will  be  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  history,  and  that  the  reader  will 
rise  from  it  with  a  clear  notion  of  the  great 
sutesman  who  is  its  subject. 

The  Insuppressible  Book.  A  Controversy 

BETWEEN  Herbert  Spencer  and  Freder¬ 
ick  Harrison.  With  Comments  by  Gail 

Hamilton.  Boston  :  S.  E.  Cassino  b*  Co. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  that  the  famous  discussion  between  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer  and  Frederick  Harrison  in  the 
pages  of  the  Contempora* y  Magazint,  a  portion 
of  which  was  published  in  the  pages  of  this 
magazine,  entered  into  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  all  philosophical  questions,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  evolving  from  the  theory  of  an  un¬ 
knowable  first  cause,  which  is  recognized  by 
most  scientific  men,  a  view  of  the  system  of 
the  universe  capable  of  taking  the  place  of  the 
old  religions. 

The  discussion  was  conducted  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Harrison,  who  contended  for  the  Comtean 
theory,  and  that  such  a  proposition  was  a  phil¬ 
osophical  negation  and  absurdity,  with  some 
acrimony,  and  by  Mr.  Spencer  with  that 
serenity  and  lofty  equipoise  which  so  become 
the  ideal  philosopher.  Professor  Youmans, 
the  American  friend  and  agent  of  Mr.  Spencer, 
attempted,  through  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  to 
publish  these  papers  in  book  form,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  authors.  Mr.  Harrison’s 
captious  objection  defeated  this  purpose.  We 
now  have  the  essays,  with  notes  and  com¬ 
ments  by  Gail  Hamilton,  who  contributes 
many  pages  of  lively  and  suggestive  reading  in 
addition  to  the  more  serious  pabulum  which 
constitutes  the  text. 

The  fair  commentator  urges  with  great  per¬ 
sistence  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  so  nearly  a  Chris¬ 


tian  philosopher  without  knowing  it  that  he 
must  be  ranked  with  the  most  potent  defenders 
of  the  Church,  and  exhausts  much  ingenious 
argument  to  establish  her  proposition.  Mr. 
Spencer,  no  doubt,  will  feel  highly  flattered  by 
the  devotion  of  his  enthusiastic  disciple,  who, 
like  another  Mary,  would  no  doubt  pour  an¬ 
other  jar  of  spikenard  on  his  feet  and  wipe 
them  with  her  hair  ;  but  we  cannot  help  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  would  laugh  gently  at  the  claims 
made  by  Gail  Hamilton.  Nowhere  out  of  the 
New  Testament  do  we  find  the  Christian  ethics 
more  beautifully  illustrated  than  in  Herbert 
Spencer’s  writings,  but  between  these  and  his 
philosophical  creed  there  is  a  great  gulf.  Our 
commentator,  we  think,  shows  very  little  true 
insight  into  the  conception  of  the  Hebraic  or 
of  the  Christian  Deity,  as  unfolded  in  the 
books  of  the  Bible,  and  of  his  essential  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  creatures  as  unfolded  in  those 
books,  in  identifying  him  with  the  Unknow¬ 
able  First  Cause  of  Spencer  and  other  modern 
scientific  thinkers.  Without  at  all  entering 
into  the  discussion  of  this  conception  of  divin¬ 
ity,  as  advanced  on  either  side,  it  seems  clear 
to  us  that  Gail  Hamilton  utterly  fails  to  estab¬ 
lish  her  theory.  Indeed,  the  failure  is  so  wo- 
ful  that  it  is  only  excused  by  the  exceedingly 
bright  and  forcible  way  the  author  has  of  mak¬ 
ing  her  points.  However  we  may  think  of  the 
logic,  the  book  is  well  worth  reading. 

FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

Dessau,  the  native  town  of  the  philosopher 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  is  making  preparations 
for  the  celebration  of  the  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  day  of  his  death.  A  committee  has 
been  formed  of  members  of  the  Gemeinnutzige 
Verein,  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  Kultusge- 
meinde,  and  other  notabilities. 

Count  Ugo  Balzani  has  contributed  to  the 
Society  romana  di  storia  patria  a  paper  upon  a 
curious  contemporary  account  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
It  is  an  appendix  to  the  chronicle  known  as  the 
Breviarium  Historiale,  of  which  many  MSS. 
exist,  and  which  was  printed  at  Poitiers  as 
early  as  1479.  So  far  as  is  known  all  the 
copies  stop  short  at  the  year  1428,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  one  lately  discovered  at  Rome. 
This  is  written  by  the  chronicler  himself,  and 
is  carried  one  year  later,  to  the  end  of  1429. 
It  records  the  deliverance  of  Orleans,  but  not 
the  oath  of  the  king  at  Rheims.  No  new  facts 
are  given  ;  but  the  account  is  important  as 
showing  the  interest  felt  in  the  exploits  of  the 
Maiden.  Of  the  chronicler  nothing  is  known 
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beyond  that  he  was  a  Frenchman,  living  at 
Rome  in  the  court  of  Pope  Martin  V. 

There  is  news  from  Athens  that  the  well- 
known  archxologist.  Dr.  DSrpfeld,  has  discov¬ 
ered  on  the  Acropolis,  between  the  Parthenon 
and  the  Erechtheum,  remains  of  a  prehistoric 
palace  similar  to  those  found  at  Hissarlik  and 
Tiryns. 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan’s  new  poem  con¬ 
tains  pen-and-ink  portraits  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  Mr.  Pater,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  Mr. 
Mallock,  Miss  Cobbe.  and  other  contempora¬ 
ries.  The  book  is  a  sort  of  poetical  symposi¬ 
um,  with  discussions  of  the  “  burning”  ques¬ 
tions  of  religion  and  science,  and  illustrative 
tales  and  lyrics. 

Stepniak’s  new  book  will  be  entitled  Tht 
/Russian  Storm  Cloud.  It  will  contain  chapters 
on  the  Russian  Army,  Poland,  Terrorism  in 
Russia,  European  Socialism,  and  Dynamiters. 

Mr.  Hale  White  writes  to  the  London 
Athenaum  :  ”  As  I  had  the  honor  of  living  in 
the  same  house,  142,  Strand,  with  George  Eliot 
for  about  two  years,  between  1851  and  1854,  I 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  correct  an  impres¬ 
sion  which  Mr.  Cross’s  book  may  possibly 
produce  on  its  readers.  To  put  it  very  briefly* 

I  think  he  has  made  her  too  ‘  respectable.’ 
She  was  really  one  of  the  most  sceptical,  un¬ 
usual  creatures  I  ever  knew,  and  it  was  this 
side  of  her  character  which  to  me  was  the  most 
attractive.  She  told  me  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  undertake  all  the  labor  of  learning 
French  if  it  resulted  in  nothing  more  than 
reading  one  book— Rousseau’s  ‘  Confessions.’ 
That  saying  was  perfectly  symbolical  of  her, 
and  reveals  more  completely  what  she  was,  at 
any  rate  in  i85i-’54,  than  page  after  page  of 
attempt  on  my  part  at  critical  analysis.  I  can 
see  her  now,  with  her  hair  over  her  shoulders, 
the  easy-chair  half  sideways  to  the  fire,  her 
feet  over  the  arms,  and  a  proof  in  her  hands, 
in  that  dark  room  at  the  back  of  No.  142,  and 
I  confess  I  hardly  recognize  her  in  the  pages 
of  Mr.  Cross’s— on  many  accounts — most  in¬ 
teresting  volumes.  I  do  hope  that  in  snme 
future  edition,  or  in  some  future  work,  the  salt 
and  spice  will  be  restored  to  the  records  of 
George  Eliot’s  entirely  unconventional  life. 
As  the  matter  now  stands  she  has  not  had  full 
justice  done  to  her,  and  she  has  been  removed 
from  the  class— the  great  and  noble  church,  if 
I  may  so  call  it — of  the  Insurgents,  to  one 
more  genteel,  but  certainly  not  so  interesting.” 


Dr.  R.  Reicke,  the  librarian  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Library  at  Kdnigsberg,  and  F.  Sintenis,  of 
Dorpat,  have  for  some  time  been  engaged 
upon  the  preparation  of  a  complete  edition  of 
Immanuel  Kant’s  correspondence.  The  edi¬ 
tors  request  all  persons  who  possess  any  letters 
from  Kant  to  send  them  to  Dr.  Reicke  direct 
or  to  Herr  Leopold  Voss,  the  publisher,  of 
Hamburg.  ”  Even  the  slightest  notices  will 
be  welcome,”  says  the  editor,  ”  such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  original  letters  by  any  contempora¬ 
ries  of  Kant  in  which  the  philosopher  is  men¬ 
tioned.”  They  may  prove  useful  in  clearing 
up  chronological  and  other  difficulties.  The 
first  volume  of  the  correspondence  of  Arnold 
Ruge  has  appeared. 

The  curators  of  the  Bodleian,  at  Oxford 
University,  have  had  an  enumeration  made  of 
the  entire  contents  of  the  library.  The  total 
number  of  volumes  (excluding  1625  volumes  of 
Bodleian  catalogues)  was  432.417,  of  which 
26,589  were  MS.,  and  405,819  printed.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  there  were  1424  MS.  pieces  waiting 
to  be  catalogued  and  bound  in  volumes,  and 
24,988  periodical  parts  and  pamphlets  also 
waiting  to  be  bound.  And,  further,  there  were 
those  ordnance-maps  which  cannot  be  bound 
until  the  survey  of  their  respective  counties  or 
towns  is  completed.  The  Bodleian  building 
itself  contained  all  the  MSS.  and  306,105 
printed  volumes.  The  number  of  these  which 
a  visitor  sees  is  very  small.  The  picture  gal¬ 
lery  had  only  47,461,  and  the  wing  in  which 
the  catalogue  stands  only  21,787.  Even  read¬ 
ers  see  less  than  a  third  of  the  total  contents  of 
the  building,  for  Duke  Humfrey’s  library  had 
only  10,462  volumes,  and  the  Seldon  room 
only  27,088.  The  Camera  contained  97,101 
volumes,  the  vast  majority  of  which  are  also 
out  of  sight,  in  the  vault  below  the  reading- 
room  ;  the  select  open  cases,  from  which  the 
readers  themselves  take  books,  contained 
7004.  The  library  at  the  Museum  had  2613 
volumes  on  loan.  In  the  first  ten  months  of 
this  year  the  number  of  items  added  (counting 
parts,  separate  maps,  etc.)  was  37,325  ;  of 
these  26,291  came  in  under  the  Copyright  Act, 
4955  by  Of  exchange,  4978  were  new 
purchases,  and  not  were  second-hand  pur¬ 
chases. 

The  project  of  an  English  Goethe  Society  is 
being  warmly  advocated,  and  has  already  met 
with  an  encouraging  measure  of  support  The 
society  aims  at  promoting  the  study  of  Goethe, 
and  publishing  matter  illustrative  of  his  life 
and  works.  As  proposed,  it  would  be  affiliat- 
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ed  to  the  German  Goethe  Gescllschaft,  and  its 
members  would  receive  on  advantageous 
terms  the  latter's  publications.  These  will  in¬ 
clude  the  most  interesting  among  the  docu¬ 
ments  lately  bequeathed  by  Goethe’s  heirs  to 
the  Grand  Duchess  of  Weimar — documents 
which  throw  a  new  and  vivid  light  upon  nearly 
every  period  of  the  poet’s  life.  The  first  issue, 
to  be  published  in  the  forthcoming  Goethe 
Jahrbuch,  will  consist  of  two  very  curious  sc¬ 
ries  of  early  letters  to  Goethe’s  sister,  i765-’67, 
and  to  Behrisch,  i766-’68,  partly  written  in 
English,  and  containing,  inlet  alia,  an  English 
poem  to  Schlosser,  an  unfinished  tragedy 
“  Belsazar,”  other  dramatic  fragments,  poems 
to  his  mother,  &c.  These  will  be  followed  by 
a  volume  of  letters  to  Frau  Rath.  An  arrange¬ 
ment  has  already  been  made  with  the  German 
publisher  of  the  Goethe  Gesellschaft,  by  which 
the  back  years  ot  the  Goethe  Jahrbuch  would, 
so  far  as  the  stock  lasts,  be  supplied  at  a  re¬ 
duced  rate  to  English  members,  who  would 
thus  be  placed  on  the  same  tooting  as  German 
members.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  society’s  publications  must  of  course  be 
determined  by  the  measure  of  support  which  it 
receives  from  the  public.  It  is  trusted  that  this 
may  be  large  enough  to  enable  the  issue  of 
really  valuable  contributions  to  Goethe  biogra¬ 
phy  and  criticism,  and  the  organization  of  local 
centres  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  study. 
Among  the  Goethe  scholars  who  have  signified 
their  approval  and  support  of  the  project  arc 
Profs.  Blackie,  Dowden,  and  Seeley,  Mr. 
Oscar  Browning,  Dr.  Buchheim,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Herford,  Mr.  W.  C.  Coupland,  and  Mr.  T. 
Lyster. 

The  Oxford  Magazine  recently  gave  an 
analysis  of  the  university  candidates  who  have 
been  returned  to  the  new  House  of  Commons. 
Of  Oxford  men  the  total  number  is  134,  of 
whom  73  are  Conservatives  and  61  Liberals. 
But  this  proportion  ,is  reversed  among  those 
who  have  taken  high  honors,  where  38  are 
Liberals  and  28  Conservatives.  Of  Cambridge 
men  the  total  number  returned  is  88,  of  whom 
50  are  Liberals  and  38  Conservatives.  Those 
who  have  taken  high  honors  comprise  2i  Lib¬ 
erals  and  12  Conservatives.  Of  the  entire 
number  of  candidates  who  have  taken  high 
honors  just  under  one-half  were  returned,  the 
Liberals  being  slightly  more  successful  in  pro¬ 
portion  ihan  the  Conservatives.  The  House 
of  Lords  ‘shows  46  Oxford  men  and  21  Cam¬ 
bridge  men  who  have  taken  high  honors. 

A  SPECIAL  interest  attaches  at  present  to  the 
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reports  showing  the  condition  of  British 
Burma.  In  education,  as  in  other  matters,  the 
province  may  be  consideied  one  of  the  most 
progressive  of  our  Eastern  possessions.  The  re¬ 
port  on  public  instruction  for  i884-’85,  recently 
issued,  states  that  during  the  year  the  number 
of  schools  increased  from  4682  to  5010,  and 
of  pupils  from  127,583  to  137,504,  the  greatest 
increase  being  in  primary  schools.  Satisfac¬ 
tory  progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers  and  in  industrial  schools.  It 
is  stated  that  the  experiment  of  giving  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  townspeople  large  powers  in 
the  management  of  educational  matters  has 
been  very  successful. 

The  international  copyright  question  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  growing  in  interest,  says  the  Acad¬ 
emy.  A  letter  on  the  subject  has  been  printed 
in  the  Publishers'  Circular  from  a  gentleman 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
United  States,  during  which  be  came  into  fre¬ 
quent  contact  with  authors  and  publishers, 
when  the  subject  was  constantly  discussed. 
The  letter  in  question  is  signed  “  E.  M.,”  in¬ 
itials  which  indicate  a  writer  who  has  paid 
much  attention  to  the  subject.  He  noticed 
that  at  many  American  bookstalf^  “  the  chief 
books  offered  for  sale  were  cheap  reprints  of 
English  authors.” 

The  death  is  reported  of  the  Nestor  of  mod¬ 
ern  Italian  authors,  Andrea  Maffei,  who  has 
died  at  Milan  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  Maffei 
was  the  most  active  and  prominent  interpreter 
both  of  English  and  German  literature  to  bis 
fellow-countrymen.  .At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
translated  Gessner’s  "  Idylls.”  He  has  since 
enriched  Italian  literature  with  translations  of 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Byron,  and  of 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Klopstock,  and  others.  In 
1879  the  king  nominated  him  a  senator.  His 
translations  are  praised  for  their  fidelity  and 
perfection  of  form. 

M.  JussERAND,  the  head  of  the  Tunis  De¬ 
partment  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  and  the 
author  of  the  well-known  works  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Drama  before  Shakespeare,  and  Lite  on 
the  Road  in  Chaucer’s  Time,  is  lecturing  at 
the  College  de  France  on  the  contemporaries 
of  Chaucer  and  on  the  English  novelists  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Fielding,  &c. 

Mr.  Browning  has  been  carrying  into  effect 
the  doctrines  he  has  preached  in  his  poems 
“  House”  and  "  Shop”  in  his  Pacchiarotto  vol¬ 
ume  of  1876  ;  and,  dreading  his  future  biogra¬ 
pher,  has  just  destroyed  the  whole  of  his  let- 
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lers  to  his  father  and  family,  every  one  of 
which  had  been  preserved  by  paternal  care. 


MISCELLANY. 

Anecdotes  of  Rings. — The  value  of  a  ring 
as  a  messenger  of  grace  was  exemplified  in  the 
stormy  days  of  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland. 
Two  burgesses  had  been  condemned  to  death, 
but  were  reprieved  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows 
by  Her  Majesty.  The  messenger  was  sent  in 
great  baste  by  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  "  and  pre¬ 
sented  the  Queen’s  ring  to  the  provost’s  in¬ 
spection  for  the  safety  of  their  lives.”  This 
was  considered  a  sufficient  indication  of  the 
royal  clemency,  and  the  ”  revival,”  observes 
Knox,  in  his  ”  History  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,”  ”  of  an  ancient  custom  practised 
by  Scottish  monarchs  before  the  date  of  the 
earliest  sign-manual  on  record,  when  every¬ 
thing  in  Church  and  State  were  represented  in 
types  and  symbols.”  Swearing  by  the  ring 
was  a  practice  of  early  times.  In  the  ”  Chron¬ 
icle  of  Florence  of  Worcester”  we  read  (a.d. 
876)  ”  and  in  the  same  year  the  army  of  the 
Danes  in  England  swore  oaths  to  King  Alfred 
upon  the  holy  ring,  which  before  they  would 
not  do  to  any  nation,  and  they  delivered  to  the 
king  hostages  from  the  most  distinguished  men 
in  the  army  that  they  would  speedily  depart 
from  his  kingdom,  and  that  by  night  they 
broke.”  In  illustration  of  this  passage,  Petrie 
gives  an  extract  from  Arngrim  Jonas,  and  a 
reference  to  Bartholinus  (de  Artnillis),  by 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  customary 
among  the  early  Scandinavian  nations  to  give 
additional  sanctity  to  an  oath  by  taking  it  upon 
a  ring  or  bracelet,  smeared  with  the  blood  of 
the  sacrifice  offered  upon  the  occasion.  We 
have  a  curious  instance  of  the  use  of  a  ring  in 
the  middle  ages,  in  the  case  of  Adelaide, 
widow  of  King  Lothaire,  who,  being  besieged 
by  Berenger,  the  successor  of  Lothaire,  sent  a 
message  to  Otho,  King  of  Germany,  to  assist 
her.  In  proof  of  his  readiness  to  do  so  an 
arrow  was  shot  into  the  place  of  her  captivity 
by  a  skilful  archer,  having  suspended  to  it  the 
reply  and  the  nuptial  ring  of  the  King  of  Ger¬ 
many,  to  whom  she  was  afterward  married. 
A  singular  ”  memento”  ring  was  worn  by  Carl 
Hoffmann,  for  many  years  chief  editor  of  the 
fVi/ner  TageblcUt,  who  died  lately  at  Vienna. 
Down  to  his  last  hour  he  wore  upon  the  fore¬ 
finger  of  his  right  hand  an  iron  ring,  which, 
some  three  decades  ago,  he  had  made  for  him 


out  of  the  link  of  the  chain  he  had  borne,  as  a 
political  prisoner,  during  two  long  and  weary 
years  of  incarceration,  varied  by  hard  labor. 
Rings,  as  we  know,  were  given  as  prizes  at 
tournaments,  athletic  sports,  such  as  wrestling, 
horse  and  foot  races,  shooting  with  the  bow, 
&c.,  in  former  times.  One  of  the  most  singu¬ 
lar  rewards  of  this  kind  was  for  '‘grinning' 
matches.  Addison,  in  the  Spfctator  (So.  173), 
quotes  an  advertisement  from  the  Post  Boy,  of 
prizes  to  be  given  for  horse  and  ass  races  on 
Culeshill  Heath,  Warwickshire,  and  “  a  gold 
ring  to  be  grinned  for  by  men.”  He  says, 
“  the  gold  ring  which  is  made  the  prize  for  de¬ 
formity  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  golden  apple 
that  was  formerly  made  the  prize  for  beauty, 
and  should  carry  for  its  posie  the  old  motto 
inverted,  Detnr  tetriori,  or,  to  accommodate  it 
to  the  capacity  of  the  combatants, 

“  The  (rightful  grianer  be  the  winner.” 

Rings  for  ”  hopping”  matches  were  given  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  as  we  learn  from  John 
Heywoode.  In  his  "  Proverbs”  (1566),  he 
says, 

”  Where  wooer*  hoppe  in  and  out,  long  time  may  bring 
Him  that  hoppeth  best  at  last  to  have  the  ring.” 

And  again,  in  his  Four  P.'s,  one  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  play  is  directed  to  "  hoppe  upon 
one  foot,”  and  another  says, 

“  Here  were  a  hopper  to  hop  for  a  ring.” 

In  connection  with  wedding  rings  may  be 
mentioned  the  following  curious  notice  in  one 
of  the  marriage  registers  of  the  church  of  St. 
James,  Bury  St.  Edmund  ;  “  1832,  Nov.  5, 
Christopher  Newsam,  Charity  Morrell ;  Charity 
Morrell  being  entirely  without  arms,  the  ring 
was  placed  upon  the  fourth  toe  of  the  left  foot, 
and  she  wrote  her  name  in  this  register  with 
her  right  foot.”  Queen  Margaret  of  Denmark 
was  a  great  m.Ttch  maker,  and  gave  the  high 
born  Kirsten  Thott  in  marriage  to  her  favorite 
Jeppe  Muus,  son  of  a  rich  burgher.  The  in¬ 
dignant  bride,  who  was  betrothed  to  another, 
presented  her  husband  with  a  gold  ring,  in 
which  was  encrusted  a  copper  nail,  with  this 
inscription  :  “  Flourish,  copper  nail,  thou  liest 
in  gold.”  Queen  Margaret  counted  not  on  the 
vengeance  of  the  bride’s  betrothed,  Hogler 
Munk,  the  lord  of  Boiler,  who,  to  the'  rage  of 
the  queen,  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  bride¬ 
groom,  killed  him,  and  married  his  widow  the 
next  day.  The  marriage  of  Duke  John 
(brother  of  Erik  XIV.,  King  of  Sweden)  to  the 
Princess  Catherine  (sister  of  King  Sigismund 
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II.  of  Poland)  in  1562  gave  great  offence  to 
Erik,  who  subjected  the  royal  pair  to  terrible 
sufferings.  When  the  duke  was  cast  into  pris¬ 
on,  his  wife  had  the  choice  of  living  in  one  of 
the  king’s  palaces,  or,  if  she  wished  to  accom¬ 
pany  her  husband,  she  was  only  allowed  two 
maids  with  her  in  prison.  When  Catherine 
heard  this  she  exclaimed  that  “  she  would 
rather  die  than  be  separated  from  the  duke,” 
and  fainted  away.  W’hen  she  was  restored, 
GOran,  the  messenger  of  King  Erik,  asked  her 
what  she  had  determined.  The  duchess  drew 
her  betrothal  ring  from  her  finger,  and  said, 

“  Read  what  stands  there.”  G6ran  saw  the 
words  engraved  within  it,  "Nemo  nisi  mors" 
(None  but  death).  "  I  will  remain  by  it,”  said 
Catherine,  and  she  did  so.  At  the  marriage 
of  Napoleon  1.  with  the  Austrian  Archduchess, 
upon  receiving  the  benediction  ring,  he  asked, 

"  Why  did  not  the  Empress  Josephine  give  me 
a  ting  V  The  reply  was,  ■'  Because,  Sire,  it  is 
the  custom  in  France  that  only  the  bridegroom 
gives  the  ring.”  Ah  !”  said  Napoleon, 
•'  that  is  good,”  and  whispered  in  M.  Pradt’s 
ear,  ”  but  do  you  know  why  the  women  receive 
the  ring  ?  It  is  a  custom  founded  on  the  Ro¬ 
man  law,  which  ordained  that  all  slaves  should 
wear  rings  ;  and,  as  the  women  are  our  slaves, 
they  ought  to  wear  this  badge  of  servitude." 
General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  in  a  speech  at 
Chelmsford  (October  14,  1879),  on  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  a  sword  of  honor  for  his  services  in 
the  Zulu  War,  alluding  to  the  death  of  Arthur 
Eyre,  his  adjutant  and  friend,  at  Coomassie, 
some  years  previously,  said,  ”  Composing  his 
features  that  I  might  not  see  his  sufferings,  he 
looked  up  in  my  eyes  and  said,  with  a  quietude 
which  told  me  he  had  accurately  gauged  the 
mortal  nature  of  his  then  undressed  wound, 

‘  Pull  my  rings  off  for  my  mother.’  ”  At  the 
flight  of  James  II.  from  England  (16SS),  at 
parting  from  his  loyal  host.  Sir  Richard  Head, 
he  drew  a  ring  from  his  finger  and  presented  it 
to  him,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  dutiful 
and  affectionate  attention  he  had  received  in 
his  perilous  need,  saying,  ”  This  is  the  only 
present  an  unfortunate  king  is  able  to  bestow.’  ’ 
This  ring,  which  has  an  emerald  set  round 
with  diamonds,  has  been  carefully  preserved 
by  the  family  of  Sir  Richard  Head,  and  is  in 
the  possession  of  his  descendant,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Herbert. — Queen. 

The  Zanjir-Khana  (literally,  “  The  House  of 
Chains”)  in  a  Persian  town  is  a  place  seldom 
visited  by  Europeans.  The  gaol  is  an  appar¬ 
ently  insecure  structure,  having  a  mud  wall 


about  ten  feet  high.  Half-a-dozen  soldiers 
occupy  the  gateway :  their  unloaded  muskets 
are  piled  in  a  corner.  Three  of  the  men  are 
asleep  under  rugs.  The  other  three,  the  guard 
on  duty,  are  warming  their  hands  over  a  small 
earthen  pot  full  of  live  charcoal.  Each  man  is 
provided  with  what  is  termed  a  shishtper^n 
heavy  bludgeon  surmounted  by  an  iron  head 
having  six  projections  :  a  simple  weapon,  but 
one  with  which  you  might  stun  an  ox.  The 
sentry  salutes  on  seeing  a  European,  and  im¬ 
mediately  seizes  one  of  the  rusty  muskets. 
He  calls  to  the  gaoler,  who  is  a  hungry-look- 
ing  man  in  a  dirty  cloth  coat.  We  have  come 
to  see  the  gaol ;  and  this  man,  the  governor  of 
the  prison,  has  no  objection,  for  he  knows  he 
will  get  a  fee,  and  by  fees  he  lives.  Fees  from 
the  prisoners,  fees  from  the  friends  of  prison¬ 
ers,  fees  perhaps  from  their  enemies.  We 
tell  him  it  is  our  wish  to  explore  the  prison  ;  at 
which  the  gaoler  is  very  much  surprised.  “  Go 
inside  ?”  he  says — “  inside  ?”  ”  Yes.”  ”  Bis- 
millah  !  you  are  welcome  ;  you  Europeans  are 
ever  curious.  Who  wants  to  see  the  inside  of 
a  gaol  ?  The  outside  is  quite  enough  for  most 
pieople.”  The  gaoler  indicates  a  narrow  stair¬ 
case  ;  we  ascend  it,  and  find  ourselves  upon 
the  roof  of  the  rooms  which  form  the  four  sides 
of  the  rectangular  courtyard.  A  couple  of 
small  chambers  are  the  quarters  of  the  gaoler 
and  his  family.  The  female  portion  of  it 
scuttle  off  :  we  take  a  seat  at  the  open  window, 
and  open  conversation  with  our  host,  while  he 
prepares  for  us  the  hubble-bubble,  which  must 
be  offered  to  every  visitor,  and  never  refused. 
“  Have  you  many  prisoners?”  '*  Yes,  a  good 
many  ;  the  harvest  was  bad,  so  we  are  busy.” 
Our  host  tells  us  that  his  salary  is  but  four 
tomans — about  30s. — a  month,  irregularly  paid, 
and  that  times  are  bad.  Any  great  criminal, 
any  rich  man,  is  usually  incarcerated  in  the 
house  of  the  governor  of  his  farrash-bashi  ;  the 
prisoners  we  see  are  merely  rabble,  men  of 
nothing  ;  there  is  no  profit  attached  to  them. 
They  have  their  rations,  but  what  is  that? 
There  is  little  enough  to  get  out  of  the  rations. 
"Two  loaves  a  day  ;  why  if  I  tampered  much 
with  their  accursed  loaves  these  sons  of  burnt 
fathers  would  rise  and  trample  me  to  death. 
The  fact  is,  I  draw  rations  for  sixty  prisoners  ; 
I  have  forty-five  ;  but  what  profit  is  there  in 
thirty  loaves  a  day  ?  Besides,  I  have  to  do  the 
best  I  can.  I  have  my  perquisites.”  W’e  as¬ 
certain  that  the  perquisites  consist  of  the  clothes 
of  the  prisoners.  But  do  these  men  surrender 
their  clothes  willingly  ?  We  are  told  that  they 
usually  do ;  but  if  they  are  obdurate  they  have 
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to  go  into  the  khtlwut  (the  private  place).  We 
express  our  desire  to  see  the  khtlwul.  “  Cer¬ 
tainly,  on  my  eyes,  if  you  wish  it !  but  there  is 
nothing  to  see,  absolutely  nothing.”  At  the 
question  whether  there  are  any  female  pris¬ 
oners,  our  informant  holds  up  his  hands  in 
horror.  “Here,  female  prisoners?  When  a 
woman  in  Persia  misconducts  herself,  if  im¬ 
prisoned,  she  is  simply  detained  in  the  house 
of  a  priest.”  ”  Where  are  the  other  prisoners, 
the  ten  we  do  not  see  ?”  “  In  the  khehvut." 

We  learn  that  of  the  ten  unfortunates  two  are 
determined  prison-breakers,  three  are  left  for 
death,  and  the  other  five  are  simply  new  arri¬ 
vals  ;  but  they  will  join  the  bulk  of  the  prison¬ 
ers  “when,”  as  our  informant  puts  it,  “  they 
have  made  me  a  present  of  their  clothes.”  We 
inquire  if  there  are  many  escapes.  “  No  ;  they 
occur  seldom — very  seldom  :  and  then  only  the 
rich — the  liberal  rich.”  We  infer  from  this 
that  in  Persia  a  prisoner,  if  rich  and  willing  to 
bribe,  may  escape.  We  point  out  that  the 
guard  is  small,  the  walls  not  high,  and  the 
prisoners  many.  ‘‘  To  your  feet !”  shouts  the 
gaoler.  The  five-and-thirty  prisoners  stand 
up,  rising,  however,  slowly.  We  then  see  why 
escapes  seldom  occur.  Each  wears  an  iron 
collar,  and  this  is  linked  to  that  of  his  neighbor 
by  a  heavy  chain  of  bright  iron.  We  notice, 
too,  that  every  prisoner  has  a  forked  stick  two 
feet  long  ;  with  this,  when  sitting,  he  supports 
the  weight  of  his  chain.  As  a  rule  there  is  a 
gaol  delivery  at  each  new  year,  and  imprison¬ 
ment  for  twelve  months  is  regarded  as  a  very 
severe  sentence.  The  custom  is  that,  except 
the  great  criminals,  all  the  prisoners  are  liber¬ 
ated  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  if  thty 
have  no  property,  either  with  or  without  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  bastinado.  A  similar  clearance 
takes  place  on  each  change  of  provincial  gover¬ 
nors.  These  occasions  are  much  dreaded  ;  for 
if  the  new  governor  wishes  to  make  an  ex¬ 
ample,  then  six,  a  dozen,  or  a  score  of  prison¬ 
ers  may  be  executed  at  once.  “  Murderers 
only  ?”  “  Oh,  no  ;  murderers,  coiners,  old 

offenders,  high-way  robbers,  sectaries  of  the 
Baab,  burglars.  Half  the  prisoners  you  see 
are  ryots  who  can’t  or  won't  pay  their  taxes. 
They  are  not  executed  ;  but  otherwise  their 
treatment  is  the  same  ;  are  they  no\.yaghi  {i.e. 
•  in  rebellion)?”  Here  a  well-dressed  man  enter¬ 
ed  the  room  and  sat  down.  “  This  gentleman, 
the  Khan,  is  also  a  prisoner,  but  he  boards  with 
me  ;  we  have  an  arrangement.”  We  note 
that  the  Khan  wears  no  fetters  and  is  well 
dressed.  “  I  wear  that  at  night,  though,”  re¬ 


marked  the  Khan,  pointing  to  a  huge  block  of 
wood  with  a  hole  in  it  to  fit  the  ankle.  The 
kkelwut  was  a  low  dark  apartment,  filthy  in  the 
extreme,  the  air  almost  poisonous  with  its  ten 
inhabitants  ;  and  sometimes  there  were  thirty. 
The  three  condemned  men,  ironed  as  were 
those  outside,  were  silting  with  both  feet  se¬ 
curely  fixed  in  the  kang  (the  Chinese  have  a 
similar  word  for  a  machine  that  restrains  by  its 
weight,  but  it  is  fastened  round  the  neck),  or 
beam.  They  looked  at  us  with  a  dull  and  hope¬ 
less  gaze.  *•  Murderers,”  our  informant  whis¬ 
pers,  “it  is  for  to-morrow.”  As  we  left  the 
prison  the  gaoler  said  with  a  smile,  “Ah,  sahib  ! 
we  are  more  humane  than  you  are  ;  there  are 
no  vindictive  punishments  here,  no  long  sen¬ 
tences,  no  lifelong  imprisonments  ;  and  you 
see  our  prisoners  do  no  work  —  absolutely 
none.” 

Cheap  Pictures. — There  are  times  of  stag¬ 
nation  in  the  picture  trade  which  weigh  so 
heavily  on  all  but  the  most  famous  artists  that 
those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
studies  and  drawings  will  part  with  them  for 
very  low  prices.  It  may  seem  that  it  is  taking  a 
mean  advantage  to  purchase  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  but  after  a  full  consideration  of  the 
morality  of  the  matter  we  may  feel  assured  that 
it  is  right.  If  the  painter  sells,  the  reason  is 
that  he  finds  an  advantage  in  doing  so,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  generally  being  that  he  gains  time  for 
a  work  of  more  importance,  and  so  far  from 
looking  upon  the  poor  collector  as  a  sort  of 
thief,  he  is  more  likely  to  welcome  him  secretly 
as  a  deliverer.  Nobody  who  is  not  intimately 
acquainted  with  these  matters  can  have  an  idea 
of  the  extreme  smallness  of  tlie  gains  of  artists 
without  celebrity  when  the  comme.'ce  of  art  is 
in  a  thoroughly  depressed  condition.  An  artist 
of  sufficient  ability  to  exhibit  at  the  Royal 
Academy  told  me  that  last  year  he  had  only 
earned  fifteen  guineas  by  the  sale  of  a  few  wa¬ 
ter  colors.  A  lady,  also  an  exhibitor  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  reckoned  her  earnings  one 
year  at  fya.  A  regular  exhibitor  at  the  French 
Salon  told  me  that  his  year’s  income  for  1883 
was  ;^28,  but  last  year  a  lucky  sale  had  doubled 
it.  A  fourth  remained  nominally  a  painter, 
but  in  reality  was  earning  a  living  by  picture 
cleaning.  Does  any  one  imagine  that  it  would 
have  been  mean  or  unkind  to  go  frankly  to  one 
of  these  artists  and  say,  “  I  appreciate  your 
work,  but  cannot  afford  to  give  much  ;  let  me 
have  two  or  three  studies  for  a  few  pounds  ?” 
— r.  G.  Hamerton,  in  l^ngman' s  Magazine. 


